Stories by 


T. T. Flynn 
Garret Smith 
Edward Parrish Ware 


-and others 


Newest Styles 


DT27- 
The 


e e . . N ; 
Dignified Credit , CR sion 
at Saving Pri sign ror 


4 gagement ring of 18K 
10 DAYS’ : Solld White Gold, genuine 


4 biue-white diamond of 
FREE TRIAL Fo rare brilliance, $3.46 amo. 


DT1-Newest But- 
terfly design, of 
18K Solid White DT28-Gor- 
Gold engagement geously hand. 
ring set with engraved 18K Solid 
sparkling, genuine White Gold ‘Bridal 
blue-white dia- Blossom’' wedding 
mond. $4.08 a mo. ring; 5 tiery genuine 
blue-white diamonds. 
$2.37 a mo. 


so 
PERS 
NAD 


ter of 7 perfectly 
matched genuine blue 
» white diamond. 
pierced 18K 
White Gold la 
mounting. Looks | 
$750 solitaire. $3 


575 


DT23-Modern, 
square-prong, engage- 
ment ring in new 


“step” design 18K DT?-New, massive 
Solid -White Gold set gentleman's ring of 


DT10-Gorgeous lace 
design hand pierced 
I&K Solid White Gold 
dinner ring; 3 fiery, 
genuine, blue-white 
diamonds; 2 French- 


with specially selected 14K Solid Green Gold 
Cee enne and 18K Solid White OT26 - Latest style, blue sapphires. $3.46 
O A Oa Gold top; with a modernistic effeet ISK °° 
EE flashing, genuine © Solid White Gold 
No Red Tape blue - white dia- B lady’s ring; fiery 
mond. $4.08 a alance genuine blue- 
No Delay month. te dii 


12 MONTHS 
TO PAY 


SS ta 
Guaranteéd Savings 
Direct Diamond Importations and 
Nationally known ELGIN or WAL- large volume buying for both our National 
THAM! Handsomely engraved new Mail Order business and our Chain Store 
style case. Guaranteed Elgin or Wal- system enable us to offer you superior 
tham movement. Warranted 14K quality genuine diamonds, fine standard 
White or Green Gold filled 25-year watches and exquisite jewelry at saving 
case. Latest style flexible mesh wrist prices which are beyond comparison. 
band to mutch, $2.21 a mo. All of this with no extra charge for the 
added convenience and advantage of digni- 
fied, liberal credit. 
How to Order 
Just send $1.00 with your order and your 
selection comes to you on 10 Days’ Free 
Trial. No C.O.D. to pay on arrival. 
After full examination and free trial, pay 
balance in 12 ual monthly payments. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
10 Days’ Free Triat 
zon navo the full privilege orto aayo free 
al—if not completely satisfied return oe s 
shipment at our expense and the entire DT Iho la noona Fari 
deposit will be refunded. Written guar- engraved case, guaranteed 
DT22-Gentleman’s mas- antee bond with every purchase. 15-jewel movement. En- 
sive, hand engraved ring Dealings Strictly Confidential graved genuine “Wrista- 
of 14K Solid wenite Gold A whole year to pay! No extra charge—no crat” flexible bracelet to 
dmported, black, Onys red tape. You take no risk—satisfaction match. $1.96 a month. 
with a genuine diamon absolutely guaranteed or money back. 
and any carved Initial or Gift Cases Free 
emblem desired. $2.21 mo. d 
Every article comes to you in a most beau- 
tiful and appropriate presentation case. 


"this CATALOGUE) A 


{= 

FREE is ; 
Adults, __ I Ge 
Completely illus- į r 
trated new“ cata- / } i 
log of genuine dia- 
monds; 
Elgin, 
Hamilton, How- / 
ard, Illinois 
watches; fine 
jewelry and sil- ʻA" 
verware at 
special prices. 


DT8-Diamord wrist watch. 14K Solid 
White Gold engraved case; 2 genuine 
diamonds, 8 emeralds or sapphires. 
Guaranteed 15-jewel movement. 
Pierced flexible bracelet with sapphires 
or emeralds to match. $3.04 a month. 


DT5 - Nationally ad 
vertised guaranteed 
15-jewel Gent's Write now 
BULOVA watch. to get your / 
White Gold filled case, TERMS | FreeCopy. 


“dust-tite” protector; 
radium dialandhands; ESTABLISHED 1895 
ROYAL DIAMOND ano Waren Co. 


DT19-Nationally known 15-jewel 
WALTHAM movement; 20-year 
warranted engraved White 
Gold filled, 12 size, thin 
model, decagon case. Tested 
and regulated. White Gold 
filled knife, fine Waldemar 
chain. All complete in hand- 
some gift case. $2.21 a mo, 


latest style woven 
wrist band to match. 
$2.39 a mo. 


D l ADVERTISING SECTION 


NEW BODIES ix <¢ kours 


| | AVE you ever watched a magician pick 


wriggling rabbits out of a high hat? A 

wonderful trick, you say. Well, Pm a 
magician of a different sort—a magician 
that builds health and strength into youf 
body in just 24 hours. And it is no trick. It 
took me 19 years of tireless planning and 
experimenting to be able to do it. 

People call me the Muscle-Builder, be- 
cause I take weak, run-down bodies and 
transform them into strong, virile, hand- 
some bodies in double-quick time. And I 
actually do it in 24 hours. 


In the Privacy of Your Own Room 

3y this I do not mean that you must e? 
ercise 24 hours continuously. My scientific 
short-cut to healthy, handsome, broad- 
shouldered bodies must be taken in short 
15 minute doses. Because, if you exercised 
more than that in my high-pressure, quick 
development way, you would tear down 
more than I can build up. So all I ask of 
you is 15 minutes of your spare time each 
day for 90 days (actually only 22% hours’ 
time) doing simple, easy exercises under 
my guidance. You can do them in the 
privacy of your room, if you wish, but you 
must do them every day to get the best 


results. 
And What Results! 


In the first 30 days I guarantee to add 
one whole inch of real, live muscle on each 
of your arms, and two whole inches of the 
same revitalizing strength across your 
chest. I'll take the kinks out of your back, 
strengthen and broaden your shoulders, give 
you a wrist of steel, and a fighting, peppy 
personality that just yells youth, vigor and 
vitality all over. 


I Work Inside As Well As Out EARLE LIEDERMAN, The Muscle Builder 


Your heart, your liver, your kidneys, your lungs—all n Athor of Muscle Building,” "Science of Wrestling,” 
your internal organs get the jolt of their young lives Secrets of Strength,” “` Heres Health,” " Endurance,” Etc. 
when I start to work on them. And they settle down to anorderly, well-mannered existence that means a new kind of happiness 
for youthe joy of living that only a healthy, virile body can give you. And the headaches, constipation troubles, aches and 
pains that are always caused by weakened, flabby bodies somehow miraculously disappear. 


You'll See It in Her Eyes 


And will your friends notice the difference! Just watch that girl you love so dearly open her eyes, and fight to hold your 
attention! And the men in your crowd~—they'll look up to you as a real leader. Instinctively they worship strength and 
leadership that must go with it. But let me tell you all about it. All you have to do is 


SEND FOR t PES 
MY NEW 
64-PAGE BOOK FREE 


I do not ask you to send me a single cent until you are convinced eS a a a eee 
that I can aly you AN J do ii is that you write today for my free EARLE LIEDERMAN 
64-page book ` Muscular Development” so you will be able to read | i | 
for yourself just what I do for you and what I have done for others. D see fee 2 oop Broadway, New vor Sa 
This book contains 48 full page photographs of myself and many prize eak oe thie an Biet te RER at 
winning pupils I have trained. Many of these were pitiful weaklings. your latest ‘Book “ Muscular Deroo rient pret OPTS 
Look at them now! You will marvel at their physiques. This book will d ; 
thrill you. I want you to have a copy for the sake of your future health Name 
and happiness, so send today—do it now before you turn this page, a: iS 


wee cece eb eee se eee ieceteece AGB oes es tee 
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PARLE LIEDERMAN jec ae 


(Please write or print plainly.) 


DEPT. 1110 305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK i 
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In answering this advertisement it ia desirable that you mention this magazine, 


CETE V 


DETECTIVE 


FICTION WEEKLY 


“The Magazine With the Detective Shield On the Cover” 


Vorume XLIV Saturday, October 5, 1929 Numser 6 


NOVELETTE AND SHORT STORIES 


The Vault Murder Noveleite . . . . . George Allan England 


Death's “ Fourth Dimension” 


ane. -Widow S Maght= 23 ea ee ae EE 


The “ Profeel” Betrays Them 


Court Costs Saved . ; ; : í k : . J. Lane Linklater 


Oakes Forestails a Murder Trial 
The Clew of the Cottonwoods . Ba Sone . Edward Parrish Ware 
Calhoun Follows a Trail of Water 
TRUE STORIES 
Manhunts of a Great Detective . . . John Wilson Murray 


1 King, a Burglar and a Lunatic 


Priestess of the Dead ; A ENEA ; - Robert W. Sneddon 


When Ghosts Watch a Murder 
SERIALS 


The Red Menace Three Pats—2..  .. «ww Cw SOT. TT. Flynn 
In the Ape-Man’s Dive 


The Death Dread Five Parts—5 > . .- . . Wyndham Martyn 


Trent Springs a Trap 
FEATURES AND Facts 
Character Revealed In Your Handwriting . .  . John Fraser 
Flashes From Readers . . >. . 2% TES EN 


Solma Cipher Secrets =o. 2) 2). e e 88 ee ee ae 


This Magazine is on sale every Wednesday throughout the United States and Canada 
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satisfied w 


ery, 
fed with the much for your as- 
its of your and able: which en- 
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in tbe & positio 
ob in draftsman withthe 
Assissippi Valley 
‘ompany.? 
Lowell Perry 
Fort Smith, Ark, 
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Who Else 


wants a good 


Drafting Job? 


Deesa the past few months we have 
placed HUNDREDS of former clerks 
mechanics and beginners in fine positions— 
with Contractors, Architects, and in big 
manufacturing plants. (Read a few typical 
letters above.) 

These men came to us because they were 
dissatisfied with their earnings and with their 
future prospects. Now they are doing work 
they like—making good money—and have a 
real chance to advance still farther. 

If you are trying to solve a similar personal 
problem, we invite you to get in touch with 
us. We'll be glad to tell you how you, too, 
can get a well-paid Drafting job—without 
risking a penny of your money. 


Why we recommend 
DRAFTING 


We believe it will pay you to investigate 
Drafting. Many of our most successful Con- 
tractors and Engineers STARTED in the 
Drafting room. That opportunity to get to 
the top—to meet big men—to take charge of 
important projects is the best feature of 
Drafting. 

The work is interesting and pleasant. The 
hours are easy. You work with a wonderful 
bunch of fellows. Salaries range from $35 to 
$50 a week for beginners, up to $100 and more 
a week for experienced Draftsmen. 


One man puts it this way: “I really 
didn’t know exactly what Drafting was. I 
thought it required artistic talent and a high 
school or college education. I was much sur- 
prised to find it wasn’t any harder to learn 
than my former trade of plastering.” 


NOW — Jobs for 
STUDENTS ! 


For the past five years the 
American School has pro- 
vided a free Employment 
service for all who com- 
pleted this home-training 
in Drafting. Now we have 
found a way to place all 
STUDENTS when only 
half-way through the 
course. Mail coupon for 
complete information of 
this remarkable service. 


Dept. D-72, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago, III. 


. Promotion for 
office and factory 
workers 


If you're a shop man you can realize that the 
man who makes the plans is a step above the 
workman who follows the blue-print. If 
you're a clerk you know that copying figures 
all day cannot compare in salary or respon- 
sibility with creating designs and plans of 
buildings, machinery, or the products of 
industry. 


How are you going to get away from routine 
work—how can you even get a $10 a week 
increase in pay—how can you get into a line 
where there is a real future? Let us show you 
that Drafting offers you all these things—in less 
time, and with less effort than any other line. 


F REE--Dratting Book 


Over 70,000 fine Drafting positions have been advertised 
in the past year. Electrical, Architectural, Mechani 
Structural and Automotive lines, all need Drafts 
Here is one of the biggest fields you can get into. G: 
free 36-page book and see how easily you can learn and 
how we help you get a well-paid position as soon as you 
are ready for it. 


| eens ead a a aN wm pce | 
The American School Dept. D-72 | 
Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago | 


Please send FREE and without obligation 
36-page Drafting Book and your offer to 
help me get a Drafting job when only | 
half-way through the course. | 
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In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


Ca 


to offer, or seek, an 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


ssified Advertisin 


The Purpose of this Department : 


is to put the reader in touch imme- 
diately with the newest needfuls for 
the home, office, farm, or person; 


ness opportunity, or to suggest a 
service that may be performed satis- 
factorily through correspondence. 
It will pay a housewife or business 
man equally well to read these 
advertisements carefully. 


Classified Advertising ng 


Rate in The Munsey Combina- 


j tion comprising: 
l i- = 
samuel baei Yi A Sioe (Combined vih Muses) `) Combination 
E Argosy - - - - | Line Rate 
i Detective Fiction w kly Piet 
Minimum space 4 lines. discount 


Nov. 9th Classified Forms Close Oct. 15th. 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


AGENTS CAN MAKE $240 MONTH. BONUS BESIDES. 
AUTO FURNISHED TO PRODUCERS. INTRODUCE FINEST 
LINE GUARANTEED SILK HOSIERY YOU EVER SAW. 126 
STYLES, COLORS. GUARANTEED TO WEAR 4 MONTHS OR 
NEW HOSE FREE. HIG CLASS PROPOSITION. NEW 
SALES PLAN. CREDIT GIVEN. SPARE TIME SATISFAC- 
TORY. Samples furnished. Silk hose given for your own use. 
Write. WILKNIT HOSIERY CO., Dept. 3799, Greenfield, Ohio. 


= 


NO CANVASSING. PLEASANT WORK, 
BIG MONEY. NO INVESTMENT, AP- 
WELCOME FOODS, HARVEY, ILL. 


WISE AGENTS. 
NO DELIVERING, 
POINTING AGENTS. 


New Table Cloth. Looks like Linen. 
Wash like oilcloth, No Laundering. You just take orders. We 
deliver and collect. Pay daily. Write at once for Free Sample. 
BESTEVER, 641 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 


$12.00 Daily “Showing 


DO YOU WANT AGENTS AND SALESMEN 
to sell your merchandise? Men and women who 
are educated in personal salesmanship and know 
the house-to-house, office and store canvassing 
proposition, These advertisers are getting them 
year in and year out, and there are thousands 
more for you among the readers of the Munsey 
Magazines. Our Classifled Service Bureau will 
gladly show you how to use this section most 
profitably and at the least cost. Write to-day 
to the CLASSIFIED MANAGER, MUNSEY 
COMBINATION, 280 Broadway, New York, 


COMMISSION. BOX 
ere for de- 


AGENTS WANTED—40 TO 50% 
ASSORTMENTS and personal Christmas Cards. 
tails. ARTISTIC CARD CO., Elmira, N. Y. Dept. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWNER BUYS 
GOLD INITIALS for his auto, You charge $1.50, make $1.35. 
Ten orders daily easy. Write for particulars and free samples. 
AMERICAN MONOGRAM CO., Dept. 54, East Orange, N. J. 


AGENTS—MEN, YOU CAN EARN $12 DAILY WEARING 
FINE FELT HATS AND SHOW FRIENDS. SMARTEST 
STYLES. LATEST SHADES. $2 TO $5 SAVING ON EVERY 
HA SAMPLES FREE. TAYLOR HAT AND CAP MFRS., 
DEPT. PC-330, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MICHIGAN FARM LAN DS FOR SALE 


BIG oe CORPORATION WANTS COUNTY MANAGER. 
OPPORTUNITY $50 TO $75 WEEKLY. Earnings start im- 
mediately. GOOD FOR $5,000 YEARLY. We furnish every- 
thing, deliver and collect. Capital or experience unnecessary. 
FYR-FYTER CO., 1907 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


MAKE YOUR OWN PRODUCTS. EMPLOY AGENTS 
YOURSELF. TOILET ARTICLES, SOAP, EXTRACTS. We 
furnish everything. Valuable book FREE. NATIONAL SCIEN- 
TIFIC LABORATORIES, 1961W BROAD, Richmond, Va. 


$12.00 DAILY EASY SELLING NEW TABLECLOTH. 
WASHES LIKE OILCLOTH. NO LAUNDERING. FREE 
SAMPLE. JONES, 802 N. CLARK, CHICAGO, 


AGENTS WANTED—ON A FAST SELLING 25C ITEM 
FOR THE KITCHEN, COSTS YOU 8 1-3C. SAMPLE SENT 
PARCEL POST PREPAID FOR 10 CENTS. M. SEED FILTER 
MFG. CO., INC., 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY—$100 WEEKLY SELLING 
BETTER QUALITY, ALL-WOOL, union-made-to-measure suits 
and topcoats at $23.50 and $31.50. Build big repeat business. 
Liberal bonus for producers. Large. swatch samples FREE. 
W. Z. GIBSON, INC., 500 Throop, Dept. 3-409, Chicago. 


STRANGE BATTERY COMPOUND CHARGES BATTERIES 
INSTANTLY. Gives new life and pep. Immense demand. Big 
Profits. Gallon Free. LIGHTNING CO., St. Paul, Minn, 


EDUCATIONAL 


YOU READ THESE LITTLE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. Perhaps you obtain through them 
things you want; things you might never have 
known about if you had not looked here. Did 
it ever strike you other people would read your 
message—that they would buy what you have 
to sell; whether it is a bicycle you no longer 
need, a patented novelty you desire to push, or 
maybe your own services? Our Classified Service 
Bureau will gladly show you how to use this 
section most profitably and at the least cost. 
Write to-day to the CLASSIFIED MANAGER, 
MUNSEY COMBINATION, 280 B’way, N. Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


MONEY MADE IN “MICHIGAN POTATOES. $10 DOWN 
NOW AND EASY TERMS BUYS LAND NEAR MARKETS, 
LAKES, STREAMS. WRITE TODAY. SWIGART & CO. 
M-601, 32 NO. STATE ST. BLDG., CHICAGO: 


HELP AND INSTRUCTION 


Men—women, 
unnecessary. 
immediately. 
N..Y. 


Want i a Government Job? $1260—$3400 year. 
18—50. Steady work. Vacation, Experience usually 
25 coached free, Full partiowlars FREE. Write 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. B-1, Rochester, 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


WOMEN MAKE $9 -DAILY WEARING AND SHOWING 


NEW INVENTION. PREVENTS SHOULDER STRAPS SLIP- 
PING, Res ymfort at last! For Particulars——Fre> Offer, write 
LINGERIE * CO., 16 Lake, North Windham, Conn. 


In answering any “advertisement on this page 


for our free Guide Book, “How To Obtain 
of Invention Blank. Send model or 
Invention for Inspection and Advice 
Prompt Service. Highest References, 
VICTOR J. EV ANS & CO., 762 Ninth, Washington, D: He 


INVENTORS—write For Our Guide Book, “How To Get 
Your Patent,” and evidence of invention blank. Send model or 
sketch for Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms reasonable. 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 412, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. BOOKLET FREE. HEST REFERENCES, 
BEST RESULTS. PROMPTNESS SEND DRAW- 
ING OR MODEL FOR EXAM AND ADVICE. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, REGIS TENT LAWYER, 
724 NINTH STREET, WASHINGTON, 


PATENTS PROCURED; TRADE MARKS REGISTERED— 


PATENTS-—Write 
A Patent” and Record 
sketch and description of 
Free. Reasonable Terms. 


HIG 
ASSURED. 


Preliminary advice furnished without charge. Booklet and form 
for disclosing idea free. IRVING Ià McCATHRAN, 708D 
International Building, Washington, D. C. 


Classified Advertising continued on page 6. 


it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


Heres the 
PROOF 


$375 One 
Month In 
Spare Time 


“Recently I made 
$375 in one month 
in my spare time 
installing, servic- 
ing, selling Radio 
Sets,” 


Ear'e Cummings, 
18 Webster St., 
Haverhill, Mass. 


$450 a Month 


“I work in what 
I believe to be the 
largest and best- 
equipped Radio 
shop in the South- 
west and also op- 
erate KGFI. I 
am averaging $450 
a month,” 


Frank M. Jones, 
922 Guadalupe St., 
San Angelo, Tex. 


Em, 


| Originators of Radio Home Study Training | 


ADVERTISING 


If you are earning a penny less than $50 a 
week, send for my book of information on the 
opportunities in Radio. It’s FREE. Clip the 
coupon NOW. A flood of gold is pouring into 
Radio creating hundreds of big-pay jobs. Why 
go along at $25, $3) or $45 a week when the good 
jobs in Radio pay $50, $75 and up to $250 a week ? 
“Rich Rewards in Radio” gives full informa- 
tion on these big jobs and explains how you 
can quickly learn Radio through my easy, 
practical home-study training, 


Salaries of $50 to $250 a Week 


Not Unusual 
The amazing growth of Radio has astounded 
the world. Ina few short years three hundred 
thousand jobs have been created, That's why 
salaries of $50 to $250 a week are not unusual, 
Radio simply hasn't got nearly the number of 
thoroughly trained men it needs. 


You Can Learn Quickly and 
Easily In Spare Time 

Hundreds of N. R. I. trained men are today 
making big money—holding down big jobs—in 
the Radio field. You, too, should get into Radio. 
You can stay home, hold your job, and learn in 
your spare time. Lack of high school education 
or Radio experience are no drawbacks. 


Many Earn $15, $20, $30 Weekly 
On the Side While Learning 

I teach you to begin making money shortly af- 
ter you enroll, rive you SIX BIG OUTE S of 
Radio parts ¢ : you to build pr: 
every typ set known. M 

N. Y 

made udying.” G. 
21st Ave., S., Nashville, Tenn., 
$935 in my spare time while studying. 


Your Money Back If Not Satistied 


My course fits you for all lines—manufacturing, 
selling, servicing sets, in business for yourself. oper- 
ating on board ship or in a broadcasting station— 
and m others. I back up my training with a 
sign ement to refund every penny of your money 
if, completion, you are not satisfied with the 
lessons and instructions I give you. 


Act NOW—64-Page Book is FREE 


Send for this big book of 
Radio information. It has 
put hundreds of fellows on 
the road to bigger pay and 
success. Get it See what 
Radio offers and how 
my Employment Department 
helps you get into Radio af- 
ter you graduate. Clip or 
tear out the coupon and mail 
it RIGHT NOW. 


J. E. Smith, President, Dept. 9XK 


National Radio Institute 
Washington, D. C. 


you, 
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In answering ihis advertisement it 4g desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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RESULTS 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BARREL SHOT GUNS 


These famous guns won their 
reputation on 


RESULTS 


The gun illustrated is 


THE CHAMPION 


Single Barrel 


The most popular gun in America 


Beautifully finished throughout 


With Automatic Ejector $10.50 
With Matted Top Rib, full 


length, preventing glare 
and greatly increasing 
accuracy $13.75 


All favorite gauges and different 
barrel lengths 


Our catalog describes the full line 
of Single, Double and Trap Guns, “Hammer 
the Hammer" Revolvers and the New .22 Cali- 
ber Safety Rifle. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
63 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 


and savo mon- 

ey. This watch 

has an imported Swiss 

movement setin a beau- 

Coe engraved chromium 

tase to wear a life time 

radium dial—genuine leather 

strap. Order This Bargain Today. Pay on 
delivers: only $3.69. We pay postage. 

ULTON MAIL “ORDER 
661 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Dept. D-1044 


TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 


$158 to $225 MONTH, Railway Postal Clerks. Become Mail Caner Poit- 
office Clerks. Men, boya 18 up. Common ognon ion sufficient. Write 1 E- 
DIATELY for free 32-page book with list of U. Gov't. positions now gee to 
men and women, 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. 8-285 ROCHESTER, N. V. N. Y. 


SSSOPEN A BANKRUPT STORE) 


We furnish everything and show you how 
you can make Big Profits from the start. 
Experience unnecessary. Our new plan 
makes success sure. A sound, proven 
legitimate business. 


Write today for free particulars. 


CLIFFORD-CROSBY CO. 


See 43 429 W. Superior, Chicago 


DIABETES EXPLAINED 


A Book explaining in simple language some of the causes, 
effects and ptoms of diabetes, and describing Dr. Stein- 
Callenfels’ <sip’’ treatment, which allows you gradually 
to eat what you need, is being published by M. Richartz, 
Dept. 718, 220 West 42nd St., New York. Any sufferer from 
diabetes can have a copy of this hook FREE by writing 
immediately to the above address, enclosing stamp. 


Sold at all 

Drug Stores Substitutes 
Used the world over for generations 

E. S. WELLS, Chemist JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Classified Advertising continued from page 4. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SEND 25C FOR GUIDELET ON REAL ESTATE LAW, 
Salesmanship, etc. MACDONALD COOPERATIVE REALTY, 
San Diego, California. 


CAMERA AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAKE MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. Learn quickly at home. 
Spare or full time. New Plan. Nothing like it. Experience 
unnecessary. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, Dept. 
145-B, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO HABIT BANISHED. NO MATTER HOW LONG 
YOU HAVE BEEN A VICTIM, no matter how strong your 
craving, no matter in what form you use tobacco, there is 
help for you. Just send postcard or letter for our FRED 
BOOK. It explains everything. NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
Dept. 812, Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tobacco Habit Cured or No Pay. Any form, cigars, cigarettes, 
pipe, chewing or snuff. Guaranteed. Harmless. Uséd by over 
600,000 people. Full treatment sent on trial. as $1. a if it 
cures; nothing if it fails. Superba Co., N14, Baltimore, Md. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine, 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


TEN MILLION MEN 


1 their 


See the special displays of 


RAZOR BLADES 
in TO Packages 


during the October Sales at Woolworths 


The handiest way to buy razor blades... and as 
serviceable blades as you can buy in any form or at 
any price can be bought at Woolworth Stores. 


Speedway Blades (a package of two double-edge 
safety razor blades for 10 cents) and Sha-Ve-Zee 
Blades (a package of three single-edge safety razor 
blades for only 10 cents) continue to be the choice of 
more than ten million men a year. Because every 
Speedway blade and every Sha-Ve-Zee blade is of 
guaranteed quality. Each blade is inspected. . . 
and each blade is guaranteed to hold up against the 
toughest beard or to shave the tenderest skin. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


International Safety Razor Corporatiom. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


0 CENT STORE 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


Pioneer in Electrical 
Training for 
25 Years 


Oscar Werwath,E.E. 


ADVERTISING 


SECTION 


"NOW I will train 
YOU for BIG PAYin 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 
Just as I have trained 
23,000 Graduates in my, 
Great Electrical School” 


OU will get the same course, 
the same methods, the same 
faculty of skilled engineers that 
have made the School of: Engi- 
neering internationally famous. 
Behind your training will be an 
institution specializing in Elec- 
tricity, not a mere correspondence 
school — but a fully established 
college, recognized by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. Thousands of my graduates 
now employed in important positions 
with largest concerns in the country. 


Electrically Trained Men 
Earn $3,000 to $10,000Year 


In Radio, Television, Aviation, 
Automotives, Refrigeration, Mov- 
ing Pictures, Super-Power, Light- 
ing — Elec tricity is the key. Big 
manufacturers are pleading for 
men trained in Practical Electricity. 
Salaries of $3,000 to $10,000 a year 
now are common. Here is a vast field 
for you, with unlimited opportunities. 
Now is the time. Start on the road of 
Electrical Training that leads to big 

7 Ase r opportunities —and 


& y 
SUCC 
Earn as You Learn 


Cash in on your Electrical Train- 
ing while you’re learning. Many stu 
its report increased earnings, ad 
cement, even while studying. 
Train in your spare time at home. 


FREE! Send the coupon TODAY 
= for Free illustrated cat- 
alog, ‘Practical Electricity —the y 


to Success,” and* full details of 
tension Division Training. 


Complete Home 
Shop Laboratory 


Without Extra Cost! | 


Full-sized shop - labora- 
tory equipment (not 
toys) worth $60.00, in- 
cluded with each course. 


Built on exclusive, pat- | 


ented Unit Board Sys- 
tem. Makes fascinating 
sport out of shop work. 


Learn by Doing! 


No mere book on theo- 
retical training, but act- 
ual work on real switch- 
boards, motors, testing 
machinery and electrical 
equipment. You get train- 
ing that is PRACTICAL 
right in your own home. 


E nye CAC TE SR 


EXTENSION DIVISION, Dept. 90 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ion Division training. 


Address. 


i 

I 

I 

P lease send me without obligation FREE illustrated cata- | 
actical Electricity—the Key to Success, I 
I 

l 


and details 


eS Sm a É 


Most Amazing 
INVENTION 


in aD yore. 


FREE MACHINE 
FOR AGENTS 


*90 


WEEKLY IN 
SPARE TIME! 


Men, here is a wonder—the most sensational invention of the age! 
If you're looking for a rapid fire seller—an item that nets you 1004 
profit—an item that sells itself to 7 out of 10 men on demonstration — 
I’ve got it in Ve-Po-Ad, the amazing new vest pocket adding machine. 


Sells for '$2.95—You Make $1.65 


This most remarkable invention does all the work of a $300 adding 
machine fits the vest pocket and sells for only $2.95! It sells on 
sight tc business men, and everyone who uses figures— 
and ma 0% profit on every sale! Ve-Po-Ad does any kind 
ot figuring , yet weighs but 4 oz. Counts up to a billion. 
Shows total visible at all times. Perfectly accurate, lightning fast, 
Never makes a mistake or gets out of order. Over 100,000 in daily use! 


Get Your Machine FREE 


Live wire salesmen are dropping everything else and flocking to Ve-Po-Ad. Ves 
Po-Ad brings them quick money and lots of it. Shapiro out in California made $475 
in one week! You can ‘‘clean up’ too! Only 10 sales a day in spare time will bring 
YOU over $95.00 a week! You need no previous sales experience—Ve-Po- Ad sells 
itself! If you are really interested in earning a steady, substantial income, write 
at once for full details of my MONEY- ene PLAN and FREE VE-PO-AD 
given to new Agents. Do it NOW—TOD. 


C. M. CLEARY, Dept. 907 
303 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


When you start a serial in -the Argosy you 
only wait a week to go on with it. Start one 
this week, and you'll buy every number until it’s 
concluded. On sale at all news-stands, 


WANTED 
TO MAKE 
Mr.Magillearns 
over $50 weekly 
during the early 
months of the 
year, twice that 
amount after 
September first 
and last week 
made $125.00in 
five days. Miss 
Deckterow 
writes that she 
made $66.70 in 
an hourJune 
first and $27.00 
in ten minutes 
two days later. 
These are not 
exceptional 
cases, since we 


$40 TO $100 
A WEEK 

man or woman 
of average abil- 
ity can earn 
from $40 to $100 
weekly with our 
nationally 
known personal 
and business 
Xmas Greeting 
Card and Sta- 
tonery lines. 

We payliberal 
commission in 
cash every day 
together with 
liberal monthly 
bonus and fur- 
nish magnificent 
samples and ev- 
erything neces- 


an sary to do busi- 
earn from $10,- bun 
000 to $20,000 a ness with—Free. 


year, but any Address 


Sales Manager, Dept. AP 
THE PROCESS CORPORATION 
Chicago, Illinois 


Troy at 2ist Street 


In answering any advertisement on this page il is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


inlO0 


This Offer Is Open to Every Reader of This Announcement 


It makes no difference who you are or where you live we want you to send 
us a name for our toothpaste. Whoever sends the most suitable name 
will win—nothing more is necessary to gain this cash prize of $1000.00. 


NOTHING TO BUY—NOTHINGTOSELL 


You can use a coined word ora word made by combining two or more 
words, such as “Snow-White,”.““Gum-Strength,” etc., or any other name 
you might think would fit the high quality of this dental cream. There is 
nothing to buy or sell—simply the person sending the best and neatest sug- 
gestion for a name will receive $1000 cash prize, or, if prompt, $1100 in all. 


ANY NAME MAY WIN 


No matter how simple you think your 
suggestion is you cannot afford 
to neglect sending it 
at once. Any 
name may 
win. Wan 
this $1000 
cash prize by a 
few moments thought. 
How can you earn this 
amount of money easier or 
more quickly? Remember, there 
is no obligation! The person submit- 
ting the winning name will have nothing 
else to do to win the $1000 and the extra 

$100, if prompt. In choosing a name bear in 
mind this dental cream is marvelous for teeth and 
gums. It is designed to sweeten the breath, beautify 
the teeth, cleanse cavities and promote teeth and 
gum health. The only thing necessary to win is to 
send the name we choose as the neatest and best 
suited for this dental cream. Only one name will 
be accepted from each contestant. This unusual 
offer is only one of a number of offers embraced 
in our novel distribution plan, whereby those taking 
part may win any one of twenty-odd prizes, the 
highest of which is $3500 cash. By participating in 
our distribution plan the winner of the $1100 cash 
prize may win an additional $3500 making a total 
of $4600. Everyone sending a name regardless of 
whether it wins or not, will be given the same oppor- 
tunity to win the $3500 or one of the other cash 
prizes. Get busy with your suggestion at once—do 
notdelay! Neglect may cost youthousandsof dollars. 


MEA 


To get quick action I am going to 
pay the winner an extra $100 for 
promptness, or $1,100 in all—so send 


your suggestion AT ONCE! 
CONTEST RULES 


This contest is open to everyone except mem- 
bers of this firm, its employees and relatives. 

Each contestant may send only one name. 
Sending two or more names will cause all 
names submitted by that person to be thrown 
out. 

Contest closes November 30, 1929. Dupli- 
cate prizes will be given in case of ties. 

To win the promptness prize of $100 extra, 
the winning name suggested must be mailed 
within three days after our announcement 
is read. 
cC——— a e i e m n e m 
| MR. H. E. RAY, Contest Manager 

745 McCune Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Enclosed with this coupon on separate sheet is my 
suggestion for a name. 


| NOMG. cvcccccccvcccccccccccceveeveseesesesesdseucees 
| Adre. 66 os se cccccsnseuesvcnvenscvecsveecerestanses 
Being prompt qualifies you for the extra 


| NOTE: 


$100.00 as outlined in this announcement. 


In answering -this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


ADVERTISING SECTION z 


Add 5 Inches PILES 
To Your Chest without operation... 


Many report being completely 
cured of itching, bleeding piles 
without a surgical operation. 
Just using UNGUENTINE 
RECTAL CONES, which doc- 
tors everywhere indorse, gives 
quick relief, checks dreadful 
bleeding. At all druggists, 75¢. 
Writefor FREE trial. Where 
a laxative is needed, use 
NOROL-AGAR, too. It is 
an effective lubricant, so 
gentle doctors even pre- 
scribeitforchildren. The 
Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, Dept. AE-10, 
Norwich, N. Y. 


CHARLES ATLAS 
Holder of the title, © 
“The World’s Most 
Perfectly Developed Man.” No other living man can claim 
this title. 

Old or Young—Thin or Fat—Illl Give You 

Health and Great Strength 

Yes, in less than three short months you can add layers of / 
solid muscle, add five inches to your chest; a couple or more it ew me. 


inches to your biceps; have a tremendous broad back; mas- 


a Day ~ 


sive, powerful shoulders; wrists and fingers with a grip. like | Undersell stores with amaz- 
steel, remarkable internal energy and vitality by my wonder- wogly Usha det tee) line. 
N Sve , 5 =e ie Svery pair tallored-to-measure 

ful New System, You can attain the same wonderful results —guaranteed. Handy new pocket 
LOOK AT THESE that I have by following the methods which | outfit—new styles, exclusive fabrics 
anabl re a weakli p —makesselling a pleasure. Largeswatch 

PUPILS! enabled me to change from a weakling to | Tina free to full time men, $1.25 cash commission 


America’s Strongest Physical Director. | jn advance.: Make $15,00 and more daily. Segal, 
of Ohio, made $34.00 one day. 


NEW OUTFIT FREE! 


Here's convincing proof my pupils become 


tremendous, virile, Herculean Giants even k 

more muscular than other physical instruc ye at OnE TANDE DO Celae BOTATERDA; 
tors. ; Regardless of your age or physical | Spare time paya $I “00 to $3.00 An House ove rite 
condition I GUARANTEE to give you the | quick for free outfit and FREE PANTS offer, 
same marvelons quick-fighting muscles in THE HUTCHINS PANTS COMPANY 
record-smashing time, and develop your| Dept. +88 Cincinnati, Ohio 
nerve, courage, confidence, and everlast-| — —— — — -—— 
ing strength, 


FREE! “Everlasting 

* Health and Strongth” 
My new book is packed with pictures of 
men, whom I've taught. It will positively 
thrill and inspire you. It's the one Master 


Book of Health and Strength. Send for it 
today—NOW while this is before you. 


GIVEN | Lam giving every poon a beau- 
* tiful Diploma and Medal. 


CHARLES ATLAS 


“The World’s Most Perfectly Developed Man’’ 
171 Madison Ave. Dept. 1210 New York City 


ae ee eae ee MAIL THIS NOW! = = =æ u a — — 
CHARLES ATLAS, Seis 
171 Madison Ave., Dept. 1210, New York City 


Dear Sir: Please send me your new big free book: “ EVER- 
LASTING HEALTH AND STRENGTH.” This places me 
under no obligation. 


Clevio Massimo 


—a real house— gives? 
1. One year guarantee 
- No substitutes—we 

3. Silk embroidered i 

4, Big commissions in advance, 
5. A shirt for every size and taste 
—8 More Money-Making Fea» 
tures establish our Leadership. 
Sell The Best! 
Write for your outfit NOW! 


Rosecliff Shirt Corp. 
Devt. MY 1237 Broadway, N. Y, 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
men win high positions and big suc- 
cess in business and public life. Be 
independent. Greater opportunities 
now than ever before. Big corpora- 
tions are headed by men with legal train- 
ing. Earn 


à $5,000 to $10,000 Annually 
n We guide you step by step. You ome 
A l l “nce daring spare time. Degree of LL.B. conferred. allie studenta 
AATESS..nnnnnnnnennnnnnrennsnnrnnennnennannnnnnnnnnnannnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnann nanmanna found among practicing attorneys of every state. We furnish all 
including fourteen-volume Law Library. Low coat, 
* $ Get our valuable 64-page ‘‘Law Guide” and 
AYU a AAA AE AE tees -State, : Bg Evi books FREE, Send for them NOW. 
A LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1076-L, Chicago 
) The World's Largest Business Training institution 


Name. 


(Please print or write PLAIN 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


ADVERTISING 


SECTION 


Why toil for small wages? 


RADIO 


MAE more money than you 
ever made before... in Radio 
—the big-money business of today. 
Hundreds of men just like you earn 
from $2,000 to $25,000 a year. 


Astounding World-Wide Oppor- 
tunities Beckon To You 


Become a ra- 
dio operator- 
$90 to $200 a 
month (board 
free). 


Get in on the ground floor of this 

big-money industry. Broadcasting 

stations and manufacturers are 

eagerly seeking capable graduates. 
Magnificent Laboratory Outfit 

Makes It Easy To Learn At Home 


By means of this marvelous, simplified home- 
training course, sponsored by the Radio Corpor- 
ation of America... you can now prepare for 
success in every phase of Radio. The remarkable 
outlay of apparatus given to you with this course 
... enables you to learn by actual practice how 
to solve every problem in Radio work. 


RADIO INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


RCA 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable 


. Radio inspec- 


offers you Bie vax! 


FREE Book Tells How to 
Fill the Job You Want 


« «+ Many Do It in 
only 9 Months 


Only Training Course Backed by 
Radio Corporation of America 
Graduates of this school are always 
in big demand. The progress of Ra- 
dio is measured by the accomplish- 
ments of the Radio Corporation 
of America. This gigantic corpora- 
tion sets the standards for the en- 
tire industry...and sponsors every 

lesson in the course. 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 
As a student, you will receive an 
agreement signed by the president 
of this school assuring you of com- 
plete satisfaction upon completion 
of your training—or your money will be instant- 
ly refunded. 


Free? 


This fascinating book on Radio’s 
glorious FREE opportunities... 
written by one of America’s well- 


Broadcast op- 
erators earn 
from $1,800 to 
$4,800 a year. 


tors $2,000 to 
$4,500 a year. 


known radio experts. 


RADIO INSTITUTE 
of AMERICA, Dept. AFF-10, 
326 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 
FREE 50-page book which illustrates the 
brilliant opportunities in Radio and describes your 
laboratory-method of instruction at home, 


pats (stg 2 iS. peter Ot Seer eee O Sb Pa Le = oi f 


that you mention this magazine. 


ADVERTISING 


SECTION 


Body Chart 


Tf you will mail the coupon below, this 
Anatomical and Physiological Chart will 
be mailed to you without one cent of ex- 
pense. It shows the location of the Or- 
gans, Bones of the Body, Muscles of the 
Body, Head and Vertebra Column and 
tells you how the nerves radiate from 
your spinal cord to all organs of the body. 
This chart should be in every home, 


JE 


a 


PAIN? 


í be in the neck, back, hips, stomach, 
liver, legs or arms. Wherever it is, the chart 
will help to show you the location and cause 
of your ailment. For instance, this chart will 
help you locate vermiform Sd pains. 
Hundreds of lives might have been saved if 
Laan had known the location and character 


It ma: 


that Pain 


By Relieving the Cause with 


Violet Ray — Vibration 
Ozone — Medical Electricity 


The Four Greatest Curative Powers Generated by This 


Invention? 


Elco Health Generators at last 
are ready for you! If you want 
more health—greater power to en- 
joy the pleasures and delights 
about you, c rif more beauty isyour 
desire—writef Ask for tho book 
on these inventions which has just 
been prepared. It will be sent to 
you without cost. It tells you 
how Elco Health Generators ald 
you in leaving tho lethar and 
hopelessness of bad health and 
weakness behind forever. Re-vitalize youre 


pelf. Bring back energy, Be wholly alive. 
Write today! 


Here’s What Elco Users Say—= 
“Wouldn't 
eo’ 


take $1000 
for my H 


i | 
Electric Health: 
Generators > 


mo more 
good in 2 
weoks than 
doctorsdid 
in three 
"My E 
ow, 

“No 


ma gone.” “Cured my stomach 
soundly all night.” “Thanks to 


e pain.’ “Colds never bother mo 
These great new inventions generate Violet Ray, Vibration, Flees H 
@tisity and Ozone—còmbined or separate. They operate on the Free Trial 
electric light in your home or on their own motive power at lesa than 50 cents per yoars 
Elco Hoalth Generators are positively the only instruments 

which can give you in one outfit Electricity, Violet Ray— 

Vibration and Ozone—the four greatest curative agentes 

Bond the coupon below. Got the Free Book NOW! 


MAIL COUPON 
for FREE BOOK 


Do not put this paper down without sending 
the coupon, ‘Don't go on as you are with pains 
and with almost no life and energy. You owe 
it to yourself to be a better man or woman. You were pub 
Bero to enjoy life—not just to drag through it. So do nob 
fest another day until you have put your name on the 
coupon here. That will bring the whole story of these great 


Bow inventions. Do it today—now. £ 
mun Lindstrom & Co, [isters of Theraprutie] 


2322 Indiana Avenue Dept. 11-47 Chicago 


Please send me your free book; “‘Health—Power—Beauty” and 
full information of your 10-day Free Trial Offer. 


y strength on 
now.” "Chronio Constipation ba: 


zor are 


Name.. 


ssshessesotoresososossssssssosesesseesoososessss> 
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Where Is That 


the pain and had received proper attention. | 


| 
| 
| 


w Model Boiler 


Made of EXTRA STRONG, 
heavy pure copper, with a 
5-inch Solid Brass Cap 

and Spout. 

Easily cleaned. No Screw 
cap, no threads to get 
out of order. ` No burn- 
ing of hands, no trouble 
in taking off cover. Cap 
can be put on or taken 
off in a second by a 
simple twist of the thumb- 
screw onthe top» Safe, 
practical, simple and 
durable. No article of 
such quality and utility 
ever sold ‘at -such low 


price. It’s a low pressure 
boiler and pasteurizer. 
An ideal cooker for the 
home. Nothing better for 
general usages. It lasts 
a lifetime and gives real 
service and satisfaction. 

Above are strictly cash 
with order Factory prices. 


Send money order or 
| sheck. Prompt shipment 
in plain, strong box. 


Only can worth having. 
Dept. 5431, 


HOME MANUFACTURING CO. 
18 E Kinzie St., Chicago, Ii. 


= 
= 
= 
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| Just send your address 
and we will mail you 
Interesting Book de- 
scribing that most 
popular of all in- 

struments — the 


The Buescher True-Tone Saxophone is the 
easiest of all wind instruments to play and 
one of the most beautiful, You can learn the 
alein an hour, and in a few weeks be play- \ 
ing popular music. First 3 lessons free, with 
each new Saxophone. For home entertainment 
—churech—lodge—school or for Orchestra Dance 
Music, the Saxophoneis the ideal instrument. 
FREE TRIAL— We allow 6 days’ free trialonany (=a 
Bu her Saxophoneinyourown home andarrangeeasy ““/ 
payments so you can pay while you play. Write for Saxophone Catalog, 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2849 Buescher Block (542) ELKHART, INDIANA 


— 


Pull the Trigger- 
Out Pops a Cigarette 


Protect yourself acainst hold-up, rowdies, 
etc. with this clever cigarette cane of light weight 
metal. Looks li popune automatic! Pull 
the trigger and out shoots a cigarette through 
the muzzle, Holds nearly a full pack of cigarettes. 


Handsome gun, metal finish, Double actio 

Lota of fun scaring friends and a great protection. 

Order one to-day, When your friends ask for a cigarette, shoot one to 
them and enjoy n big laugh. Either enclose money order for $1.79 
or pav postman $1.79, plus postage on arrival, Money back if not 


satisfied. 
PATHFINDER CO., Dept. 1210, 200 Hudson St., New York 


“ORRECT ff 
Your NOSE +. 


Improve your appearance with the ANITA 
NOSE ADJUSTER. Shapes flesh and ca 
tilage—quickly, safely and painlessly, while 
you sleep. Results are lasting. Doctors praise 
it. 68.000 users. Write for 30-Day TRIAL 
OFFER and FREE BOOKLET. 


ANITA INSTITUTE, L-6, Anita Building, Newark, N. J. 


In anawering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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You Fellows 
Who Wank 


WHY earn $15 or $20 or $30 a week, 

when in the same six days as an Elec- 
trical Expert, you can make $60 to $100 
— and do it easier — not work half so 
hard. . Why, then, remain in a small-pay, 
no-future job that offers no chance for 
big promotion — no chance for big_in- 
come? Fit yourself for a real job. Get 
into Electricity. That’s where the big 
money is being made, and always will be made. 


Electricity — The Big Pay Field 
Toda ay evcn, the ordinary Electrician -- the ‘“screw 
driver’ kind waking money—big money. But it’s the 
ned man - the Electrical Expert,-who makes the really 
money, —$10 to $20 a day-—260 to $100 a week. Bea 
Pay man, yourself. Get in line, sow, for one of these 
Pay” Jobs. 


Pi Train You At Home 

I'll train you at home, — in your spare time, You work 
just as you are working now your same job. My now 
famous’ Work-Sheet and Job-Ticket’’ method, guarantees 
you simplified, practical training along work-shop lines. 
Ina few short months you can step out of your old job into 
anew job—into electr work where you can be a Big-Pay 
man in this Big-Pay field. 


You Earn As You Learn 
3 y way you don’t have to be a Cat 
gh School graduate, You can res 
e enough. With me, you get expe. si 
ou go along and make l money while learning 
ow you how, — and I'll gi ‘ou, without extra cost 
tools and apparatus to work with—6 Big Outfits in all, 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 


That’s what I agree todo. 


$30 A DAY 
Dear Mr. Cvoke: 
1 was making $25 
a woek when 1 ene 
rotted. Now with 
my own Electrica 
Shop :1_ make 
high as a day. 
A.J Daigneault, 


225 Wore ~ 
Southbridge, 
ass. 


$1 50 AN HOUR 
Dea, Mr. Cooke 


100,000. Illinois Corporation, There’s nothing like 
oke” Training, anywhere. It’s the Training that 
big Electrical men are pr ng; it’s the Training that em- 
ployers recommend; it’s the Training that one of our 
greatest Engineering societies, has endorsed 100 percent, 
It's the Training for you. 


led 
thankes tò you, Mr! 
make 


50 an hour 
G. W. Oprea, 

4220 N, Meade Av, 

Chicago, Lil. 


I£ You're Earning Less Than $70 A Week 
~ Investigate 

Don’t wait a minute! Find out today why “‘The Cooke 

Tra ained man is the Big-P’ ay Man’’, everywhere! Find out 

how “‘Cooke’’ Training will help you boost your pay! Mail 

coupon right now for my Big FREE Book of Fac See 

the Six Big Working-Outfits I give you without extra 

ct re. See the hundreds of pictures, the proofs, the 

Bi ay letters of other ‘'Cooke’’ Trained Men. Get 

J t free Book. Send for it today, Clip, sign, and 
mail Sikil E IGHT NOW! 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Instruction Engineer 


L. L. COOKE SCHOOL 
OF ELECTRICITY 

Dept. 177 
2150 Lawrence Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


oat 
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in answering thia advertisement ít ie desiradie that you mention 


That’s And back of me in this ag- . @ (4) 
reement stands the Chicago Engineering Works, 


ELECTRICITY 


Hundreds of Men 
Ihave trained 
are now earning 


60.3100 


AWEEK? 


Vil train you at 
home in a few 
short months. 

L. L. COOKE 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Instruction Engineer, 
Ù Dept. 177, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Ñ Send me FREE id, your Big Pook **Seereta of 


Success in Electrici etaiia about your 
Home Study Course in Electricity. 


City State. 


Residents of Canada send coupon to R. A. Far- 
row, Special Representative? Modbury Lane, 
East, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


Pay” Man y 
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The Vault Murder 


A Novelette 


A bullet struck the gunwale, 
not a foot from where he sat 


Ashley Goes Fishing, and Solves the Mystery of 
the Man Who Shot Himself Without a Weapon 


By George Alian England 


CHAPTER I 

Locked In! 

T was exactly twelve minutes past 

two, on the afternoon of May 26, 

when William J. Blair, vice pres- 

ident and cashier of the Middleburg, 

New York, First National Bank, casu- 

ally remarked: 
D 
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“Guess I’ll have to get that other 
ledger from the vault.” 

Bookkeeper Joslyn Harrison, in the 
next cage, distinctly heard him say 
this. Harrison also heard him get up, 
open the grilled door leading into the 
corridor that ran toward the bank 
vault, and walk down that corridor. 
Paying Teller Marden, who just, then 
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happened to glance down the corridor, 
plainly saw Blair enter the vault. 

It was some four minutes later that 
bank president Harvey Nelson Payne 
came unsteadily to the grilled door, 
hoarsely exclaiming : 

“ Blair—he’s shut himself in! The 
time lock’s sprung!” 

Harrison, a meek man with perpetu- 
ally inky fingers, looked up from his 
desk. He faced round at Payne, his 
pale blue eyes blinking as he tried to 
grasp what had happened. 

“What? What’s that you say, sir?” 

Even to his rather dull brain, skilled 
only in figures, it was obvious that 
something serious indeed had taken 
place. The bank president’s appearance 
was full guarantee of that! Now, not 
at all his usual dignified self, he stood 
there a picture of dismay. That picture 
was anything but agreeable. For Payne 
bore nearly seventy years on his bowed 
shoulders. Paunchy and baggy jowled, 
with his mane of white hair all dis- 
hevelled his deep-set black eyes staring 
and his jaw agape, he now presented 
anything but the conventional portrait 
of the president of the oldest and 
largest bank in a hustling American 
city of more than forty thousand. 

“What—what’s that you say?” 
Bookkeeper Harrison mustered breath 
enough once more to query. “ You 
don’t mean Cashier Blair has gone 
an’—” 

“Thats what he has, Harrison! 
He’s shut himself up in the vault! And 
the time lock—” 

For a tense moment the two men, 
chief and. subordinate, stared at each 
other. From Harrison’s poised pen a 
large, flat blob of ink dropped to the 
immaculate page of a ledger that con- 
stituted his greatest pride. That this 
catastrophe remained unnoted showed 
what perturbation of spirit Harrison 
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was now undergoing. The president’s 
seemed no less. His alarmed figure 
looked almost grotesque as the old man 
still remained framed by the door of 
the bookkeeper’s cage. 

Leading from that cage and ending 
at that door, extended the corridor, 
down to the back wall of the bank 
building; a corridor that with its six- 
foot width separated Payne’s private 
office from the bank vault where this 
alarming event had just been so start- 
lingly reported. 

Harrison was first to break the 
silence. : 

“The time lock?” he thickly ex- 
claimed. “You don’t mean to say 
At Sowa. 

“ Sprung! And that means it’ll be at 
least fourteen hours before—” 

“ But it couldn’t spring, sir!” 

“Damn it, are you arguing against 
a fact? Were up against a fact now, 
and weve got to get that man out o’ 
there! Get him out, quick. If we don’t, 
good God, he’ll stifle to death! He'll 
die!” 

The old man’s voice broke into al- 
most a falsetto. Never in all the years 
that Harrison had known him, and 
those years had been many, had Payne 
exhibited any such flood of emotion. 

“Die?” cut in another voice, as 
Paying Teller Marden—sallow, thin 
shouldered and spectacled—thrust his 
way into the bookkeeper’s cage. The 
gray-uniformed watchman, special 
policeman or whatever his title might 
be, who had been pulling down the 
shades in the public part of the bank 
—now that the business day was over 
—caime shuffling on flat feet. 

Jethro Tibbetts, his name was; a 
silent, glum and taciturn old fellow; 
confirmed woman hater, and man with- 
out vices. Loyal to the bank, with a 
kind of doglike tenacity, his lean face > 
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and emotionless eyes—gray as his 
uniform—had time out of mind been 
identified with the fortunes of the in- 
‘stitution. Now, for once a little shaken 
out of his aplomb, he queried through 
the metal bars: 

“The combination, sir! Won’t that 
open it? Ain’t there no way to get him 
out?” 

Feminine footsteps sounded as Hat- 
tie Forster and Winnifred Alden came 
hurrying. Hattie, plump and person- 
able, was the bank stenographer. Win- 
nifred, who wielded a wicked finger at 
an adding machine, uttered disjointed 
words that mingled with the jumble of 
exclamations now confusing the atmos- 

: phere of the First National: 

+ f Oh, dear me!” “ How did it hap- 
pen?” “Die? He'll die in there?” 
“What the—” “ But we’ve got to open 
it!” “How the devil could a man do 
such a fool trick as that?” “ Get a safe 
expert, quick!” “How long can a man 
live in there?” “Help! Get help!” 

The only cool person in the bank, 
apparently, was Waldo K. Wheeler— 
“Wally,” as his Country Club pals all 
knew him. Wally was receiving teller. 
For about three years, now, his sandy 
hair, smooth ruddy face, suave man- 
ners had formed part of the bank’s 
social assets. For Wally’s family was 
one of the very best in town, ranking 
only second to president Payne’s itself. 

Now, as with a green celluloid eye- 
shade pushed back from his untroubled 
brow, this young Chesterfield stood 
his hands on hips surveying the scene, 
he proffered sage advice: 

“Don’t go into high, folks! Take 
the grade on low! We'll snatch old 
Blairey out of his box just as quick as 
we can drag a couple o’ men up from 
Plummer & Tagle’s. They installed the 
vault. And can’t they crack it, too. If 
they can’t—” 
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Turning to the bookkeeper’s desk 
he caught up the phone, called: 
“Main, 318!” 

“Get him out, nothing!” ejaculated 
Marden. “When a time lock lets 
go—” 

“That means blowing open the 
vault, if it’s to be opened inside the 
time limit,” tremulously put in Pres- 
ident Payne. “Shattering the door! 
And that, by gad, sir, may kill him!” 

Already, even as Wally Wheeler was 
just getting in touch with Plummer & 
Tagle down on Division Street, the old 
watchman had entered Payne’s office 
and was advancing through it to the 
door that opened on the corridor op- 
posite the vault. 

Turning, Payne half stumbled down 
that corridor, reaching the vault door 
just as old Jethro Tibbetts got there. 
All the others, excepting Wally, came 
crowding after. The corridor echoed 
with footfalls and broken words. 

In front of the vault they all anx- 
iously gathered. The massive door, 
they saw, was indeed fast shut. It 
presented only a baffling complex of 
huge hinges, bars, levers, wheels and 
dials that, to the uninitiated, seemed 
like a mere confusion. Somewhere be- 
hind this impenetrable barrier—though 
how such a thing could have hap- 
pened rather staggered the imagination 
—a human being was immured. 

In that cramped space a man who 
only’ a few minutes before had been 
one of them, and had been most com- 
monplacely bent over his desk, now 
might have found a living tomb. More 
than one tongue tried to moisten dry 
lips. More than one forehead gleamed 
with a sweat not justified by the cool 
freshness of that late May afternoon. 

Harvey Payne, walking like a man 
in a daze, turned and entered his 
office. Outside, a motor siren hooted. 
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A girl’s laugh drifted in from Com- 
mercial Street. As yet ignorant of the 
tense drama there in the bank, the life 
of Middleburg was flowing on, un- 
troubled. 

“ God grant they can do something, 
in time!” groaned the old president, as 
he swung to the little wall phone that 
communicated with another similar in- 
strument inside the vault. 

Ciotting at the office door, the bank 
personnel stared and listened as their 
president, in a queer and shaking voice, 
called : 

“ Hello, in there! Hello there, 
Blair! Can you hear me? Can you—” 

Old Payne broke off short. He 
listened intently. So too did all the rest, 
with unbreathing intensity. 

Through their silence, the voice of 
Wally Wheeler — snappy, crisp — 
echoed back to them: 

“ Hello, there! Hell-o! Plummer & 
Tagle? Oh, is that you, Ed? Say, this 
is the First National. Bill Blair, he’s 
got himself locked in the vault. What? 
Sure he did it by accident! What d’you 
think a— Yeah! And listen! The 
time-lock’s sprung! How can we open 
it? What? Can’t be opened except by 
force, till the time’s up? Yeah, that’s 
what I thought. Send a couple o’ your 
best men up, right off! What? And 
you'll come yourself? Fine! Make it 
on high, Ed! This is a hell of a jam 
we're in! S’long!” 

The click of his instrument, as he 
hung up, blent with the resuming voice 
of old Harvey Payne: 

“ You hear me in there? Good! How 
in the name o’ Heaven did you ever 
happen to— But never mind that! 
Thing is to keep cool. Don’t get ex- 
cited, William! Whatever you do, don’t 
get excited!” 

The president’s face, twitching and 
dewed with perspiration, his trembling 
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lips and panicky eyes contrasted 
strangely with his advice, as he stam- 
mered on: 

“If you get excited, you'll breathe 
more air! Listen—don’t breathe any 
deeper than you positively have to. 
And—what’s that you say—” 

Again he broke off, the receiver 
pressed to his ear. He nodded, and 
the tension in his face visibly eased off. 

“ What’s he say?” demanded some- 
body. “ What—how does he feel, 
and—” A confused hum of questions 
rose from men and women alike. 
“ What’s—” 

“ Shhh! Wait!” commanded Payne, 
raising.his free hand. “ Let me hear 
what he says, can’t you? Oh, all right, 
William! I’m glad you feel O. K. And 
—what’s that? You'll be all right! 
Better lie down on the floor. Air will 
stay fresher there. And listen; don’t 
get excited! Yes, we’ve sent for help. 
Phoned Plummer & Tagle. They’re 
rushing a couple of their best men. 
Tagle’s coming himself. We'll get you 
out of there in time, if we have to tear 
the door down, plate by plate. And 
meantime, we can drill through, pipe 
in oxygen to you, and—” 

“ That’s right, oxygen!” exclaimed 
Joslyn Harrison, as Wally joined the 
frightened group. “ Wheeler, call up 
the Memorial Hospital and tell ’em to 
send down a cylinder, with plenty of 
rubber tubing!” 

“Just a minute!” put in old Payne. 
“ Tell them at the hospital to keep this 
strictly quiet. Plummer & Tagle won't 
say anything, but the hospital might. 
And any news of this leaking out would 
hurt the bank. Cart tell what it 
mightn’t do! Might even start a run, 
or—” 

“I know, sir! PII tell ’em to keep 
it quiet!” And once more the jaunty 
Wheeler returned to the phone. 
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President Payne began talking again 
into the instrument that communicated 
with the vault: 

“We're doing everything humanly 
possible, William. Ordering oxygen 
up from Memorial. Count on me, Wil- 
liam—count on all of us! Not a thing 
in the world to get excited about. It ’Il 
be a joke by to-morrow—sooner, too! 
You'll be none the worse for it, and—” 

His voice died. His face went blank 
with horror and amaze. He clutched 
the receiver till his knuckles whitened. 

“William! William!” he gasped, in 
a voice of tense panic. “ What—for 
God’s sake— What’s that I heard? 
What—can you hear me, William? 
Are you there—” 

Marden, round-shouldered and spec- 
tacled, pushed forward to the president, 
and clutched his arm. 

“What is it now? 
pened?” 

The others crowded, stammering 
questions. But old Payne gave no 
heed. Frantically he was thumping the 
hook of the receiver up and down, with 
a hand that shook as with the ague; 
trying to signal the instrument inside 
the vault. 

“ What’s the matter?” half hysteri- 
cally choked Hattie Forster. “ Tele- 
phone broken? Can’t you—” 

“William! You, in there!” the old 
man hoarsely commanded, his panic 
plain to all beholders. “For Heaven's 
sake, William, answer me! What’s hap- 
pened? What’ve you done—” 

His voice trailed off into a groan. 
Dropping the instrument, that swung 
loosely a-dangle, he stumbled back and 
all but collapsed into the big leather- 
padded chair at his desk. With horror- 
smitten eyes he sagged there, vacantly 
staring at the group of white-faced 
bank employees. 


What’s hap- 


“What is it, sir?” the watchman 
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queried. “ What—what’s happened 
now?” His voice was hardly a whisper. 

“ I—only wish I knew!” thickly the 
president made reply. 

“Don't Mr. Blair answer?” 

Old Payne shook his white-maned 
head. 

“T heard—” he began with trem- 
bling lips.“ [—” 

“Heard what, sir?” 

“ A shot, in there.” 

“ A shot?” 

“Yes! A revolver shot. 
—all’s silent in the vault!” 


And now 


CHAPTER II 
The Missing Gun 


HE silence that greeted this terri- 
fying announcement was so ut- 
ter that through it could be heard 

the tense breathing of those there pres- 
ent, the tick-tack-tick of the big clock 
in the public space of the bank, the 
buzz of an early bluebottle fly on a 
window of the president’s room. Then 
the rumbling growl of a motor-truck 
as it jolted down Porter Avenue, at 
the side of the building, seemed to 
break the spell. 

“ He—he can’t have shot himself in 
there, can he?” half whispered Harri- 
son. “If he has—” 

“Tf he has,” old Harvey Payne took 
up the word, “ we're all in for a ter- 
rible time! And the bank—” Now, as 
ever, his main thought seemed to be 
for the reputation of the First National 
Bank, the institution that had grown 
with the growth of Middleburg itself. 
The institution in which he had worked 
up to the presidency, from a minor 
clerkship, and around which for more 
than forty-eight years all his business 
life had centered. “If Blair has—but, 
my God, that’s too horrible a tragedy 
to even think of!” groaned Payne. 
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He sat there loosely, as if ready to 
collapse at his desk. Young Wally 
Wheeler, running to the vault phone, 
caught up the still dangling receiver. 

“ Hello, in there!’ he echoed, rat- 
tling the hook. “ Hello!’ No answer, 
while bonds of horror tightened to the 
breaking point. “ Blair! What’s hap- 
pened? What’s the matter in there? 
For God's sake, answer!” 

Ashen-faced and quivering, old 
Payne tugged a huge handkerchief 
from the breast-pocket of his well-worn 
black suit, and mopped his brow. 

“No use,” he managed thickly to 
articulate. “Hes done it, all right. 
He’s—he’s shot himself there in the 
vault !” 

“But, holy heavens! Why?” de- 
manded Marden; while Hattie Forster 
began to cry and Winnifred Alden 
showed symptoms of a fainting spell. 

“ That’s right, why?” Joslyn Harri- 
son echoed, his mild and pale-blue eyes 
winking. “ Why should a man with a 
fine position, new house up in Myrtle 
Park, one o’ the best wives in town, 
and three children growing up—” 

“ Never mind!” Payne interrupted. 
“Thing to do now is—” 

“Call the police! Ring up Frank 
Dexter, the new chief—” 

“No! Wait! We've got to minimize 
the terrible publicity were bound to 
get.” Something of a fighting gleam 
lighted his eye. “ When the yellow 
journals get hold of this—” 

“Can’t we keep ’em out, sir?” Mar- 
den queried. 

“Keep ’em out? How? Tell me 
that!” demanded the old president; 
while Wally Wheeler hung up the use- 
less phone. Harrison turned away, 
stepped to the door of the vault—across 
the six-foot corridor—and stood there, 
with inky fingers rather absurdly 
scratching his bald-spot as he stared at 
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the massive and impenetrable door. 
The door behind which now lurked a 
mystery of such terrific potentialities. 

“ How can we keep the yellow press 
out of this?” Payne once more ques- 
tioned. “Is there any known way? 
No, sir, by gad, they'll flock to this 
like flies to carrion! This horrible thing 
will be flashed from Maine to Califor- 
nia, and the First National Bank of 
Middleburg, New York, will be—” 

He finished only with a groan. 

Two or three stood there in his of- 
fice, frightened, confused and helpless. 
Others, including Jethro Tibbetts the 
watchman, drifted out to where Joslyn 
Harrison was futilely peering at the 
vault door, the time-lock. In this emer- 
gency useless, they murmured banal 
questions and senseless answers. 

A vague sense of personal danger 
had begun to penetrate their first sense 
of shock and pity. After all, “ my shirt 
is near me, but my skin is nearer.” And 
with the swift down-swooping of dire, 
tremendous complications, with possi- 
ble losses, a run on the bank or its ruin, 
more than one of these people might 
be thrown out of a position that gave 
them not only a comfortable living, 
but also the respect of the entire com- 
munity. A banking job is not to be 
plucked from every blackberry bush; 
no, indeed! 

Thus, within a very few moments 
of the fateful announcement by Payne: 
“I heard a shot in there!” reactions 
had begun to develop. The personal 
equation of selfishness had begun to 
make itself felt. And as in panic aboard 
a sinking ship, each human being—save 
perhaps the heroic captain—may think 
only of his own escape, so now each 
member in the personnel of the First 
National had already begun to ponder: 
“ Well, if worse comes to worst, how 
can J save myself?” 
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Marden was first to voice a selfish 
thought. 

“ If we call Chief Dexter, or let the 
Times-Express get hold of this before 
things are straightened out a bit,” he 
ventured, “ there’s going to be one hell 
of a scandal. We've got to hold the 
lid on, sir—at least, a little while.” 

“ But how?” groaned the old presi- 
dent in a hopeless tone. His gesture 
was tremendously sketched. “ A pistol 
shot—no answer—our cashier, one of 
this town’s biggest citizens, dead in the 
vault. How in God’s name can we 
keep the Times-Express out? Or Frank 
Dexter and the police? And you know 
Dexter’s on the other side of the po- 
litical fence from me. You know how 
he'd like to crucify me, and this bank, 
and all of us! You know—” 

_Another silence followed, while Har- 
rison, Wheeler and the watchman fin- 
gered the mechanisms of the vault 
door; the knob of the combination, the 
polished wheel, even the mocking and 
defiant time-lock itself, as if by some 
miracle or magic they might find an 
“Open Sesame!” to fling the barriers 
wide. As if some hope might exist 
that human muscle, unaided, might 
penetrate complex and costly mechan- 
isms of tool-steel. As if some possi- 
bility still existed that they might find, 
once more alive, their companion they 
knew only too well was lying dead 
within that vault of tragic mystery. 

Then all at once, the sharp-toned 
rrrrrrrrrr! of an electric bell, startling- 
ly loud through the echoing spaces of 
the bank, set every nerve crisply a-tin- 
gle. Everybody stiffened, keyed to the 
next unfoldment of the drama that so 
swiftly, so unexpectedly had swooped 
down vulturelike into their quiet lives. 

“Oh, what’s that?” cried Winnifred 
Alden. 

“ That's Tagle, with his men!” Wally 
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made answer. “ I'll let ’em in!” 

And turning on his heel, he ran 
diagonally through the president’s of- 
fice, then into the space occupied by 
Miss Alden and the stenographer. Be- 
yond this he traversed a swinging gate 
in a railing. His footsteps sounded 
over the marble floor of the public 
room, as he reached the front door. 

Seeming to fear the approach of fate 
itself, old Payne and the bank em- 
ployees held utter silence as the door 
swung open. ; 

John Tagle and his two safe experts 
entered with bags of tools and ex- 
plosives. 

“Hello, what’s all the row about?” 
Tagle demanded. 

Wally jerked a thumb toward the 
rear of the bank. 

“Talk to him! I’ve got nothing to 
say. Ask Payne.” 

“ We got here as quick as we could,” 
declared Tagle. “ Took some time get 
the stuff together. An’ we sure burned 
the pavement on the way here. You 
say—” 

“I don’t say a word. 
man!” 

“Hmph! grunted Tagle, and 
stalked officeward, his two mechanics 
following. Wally came last, cynically 
pondering: 

“Good thing these birds are going 
to operate while were watching ‘em. 
Ii that biggest one isn’t an ex-yegg, I 
lose my guess!” 

His guess was right. 


Ask the old 


Ex-yeggs are 


notoriously useful when they go 
straight and take jobs with safe com- 
panies. 


“Well, what’s all the excitement?” 
was Tagle’s pointblank question as he 
and his henchmen strode into the presi- 
dent’s office. An extinct cigar orna- 
mented his mouth. He looked, and 
was, an abrupt sort of person. “Got 
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a man locked in the vault, have you?” 

Dumbly, old Payne nodded. Fear 
dwelt in his cavernous eyes. 

“ Blair, is it?” 

“ Yes—Blair.”’ 

“And you're all scared stiff, ain’t 
you? Well, say! Snap out of it!’ com- 
manded Tagle, while his experts stood 
rough-clad and grimy, with their much- 
worn leathern bags of implements. 
“There’s nothin’ in that to paralyze 
you all. Happens every now an’ then. 
O’ course, the air ain’t so good in there. 
An’ if a man had to stay a few hours, 
he'd prob’ly be all in. But we'll have 
Blair out in time, never you fear!” 

“You can get him out,” groaned 
Payne, “ but not in time. It’s too late, 
now.” 

“Forget it! 
hours—” 

“He’s dead, already!” 

“He’s what?” 

“ Dead.” 

“The hell you say! He ain’t been 
in there half an hour, an’ yet—” 

“It’s true, or were afraid it’s true,” 
put in Marden, as the old man choked, 
unable to say more. “The whole 
thing’s changed, since we phoned you. 
If Blair isn’t dead, he’s at least seri- 
ously wounded.” 

“Wounded? What with?” 

“Fact is, he’s shot himself.” 

“ He’s—? Say! Quit your kidding!” 

“No kidding at all, Tagle,” Harri- 
son added his word. “Mr. Payne, 
here, heard the explosion of the gun. 
Heard it over the vault telephone.” 

“ That’s right,” gulped the old man, 
nodding. 

“And since then,” Harrison went 
on, “ not a sound out of the vault. Still 
as a—tomb.” 

“Well, by God!” ejaculated Tagle. 
The cigar dropped from his sagging 
jaw of amazement. “Can you beat 


Inside of a couple 
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that?” A moment of blank silence fol- 
lowed. “ But, say, he mightn’t be dead 
yet, after all, Quicker we get into that 
vault—!” 

“Call the cops!” demanded the 
workman who looked like (and was) 
an ex-yegg. “I seen too many jams, 
in my day, to want to get in any more. 
If the cops ain’t here when we cracks 
this here crib, somebody’s liable to get 
somethin’ pinned on ’em good. Cops, 
here, or I’m quittin’ right now. That’s 
me!” 

Wearily old Payne assented : 

“We don’t need the police in on 
this, Mr. Payne!” the gray-uniformed 
watchman protested. “I’m a special 
officer, myself. I rank as a policeman, 
and if I make a report—” 

“Not good enough,” the president 
negatived this vigorous declaration. 
“Joslyn, or some of you, phone the 
Chief.” 

But Wally was first at the telephone 
on the president’s desk. Hardly had 
the fateful, the now irrevocable news 
shot over the wire to Police Headquar- 
ters on Forrest Avenue, when once 
more the trilling of the electric bell an- 
nounced another arrival at the front 
door. 

Marden, at a gesture from old 
Payne, went to admit the new-comers 
—two men from the Memorial Hos- 
pital with a cylinder of oxygen and 
with piping. 

“T guess the beans are pretty thor- 
oughly spilled, by now,” judged young 
Wally, as the hospital attendants car- 
ried their apparatus into the corridor 
before the vault. “ All this phoning 
and everything, Everybody in town’ll 
get it, now—and when the cops show 
up here—” 

Old Harvey Payne groaned: 

“And after that, the buzzards of 
the press will begin closing in. And 
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after that—!” 

Three hours and seventeen minutes 
from that time—the vault door having 
proved more recalcitrant by far than 
expected—a haggard and nerve- 
strained bank staff watched the very 
last bond broken that kept concealed 
the tragic mystery within, 

Chief of Police Frank Dexter and 
two of his captains were also present. 
So, too, were Mayor Carter Hayes and 
half a dozen leading citizens who could 
not be denied; to say nothing of editor 
Amos B. Ferguson and a couple of the 
Times-Express’s brightest reporters. 
Also a representative of the Amalga- 
mated Press. 

The event seemed already to have 
assumed something the character of a 
public reception, a big sporting event. 
Up at the Eagle House, rumors stated 
that bets were being laid as to whether 
William Blair would be taken out alive 
or not; the odds being quoted at one 
to twelve in favor of his being dead. 

If old President Payne had foreseen 
and dreaded publicity, now, indeed, had 
disaster on blackest wing plunged down 
upon him and the bank that for so 
many decades had been his life! . 

Late afternoon, inside the building, 
brought the electric lights into full 
glare. Harsh shadows cut across pale 
and anxious faces. The place echoed 
with the clank of metal. Disrupted steel, 
once of high value but now only junk, 
lay bent, riven, shattered in the cor- 
ridor. ‘The smell of sweat, of toiling 
flesh, of fumes from muffled explosions 
made the close air rank and foul inside 
that place of misery. 

Outside it, along Porter Avenue and 
up Commercial Street—yes, and even 
in Patriot Square, one corner of which 
commanded a view of the bank—curi- 
ous idlers congregated, formed little 
groups, then dissolved to listen to some 
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fresh exponent of a guess, a rumor, a 
theory, a slander. 

Newsboys were shouting: 

“Here yare. Times-Express! All 
*bout the bank mystery! Cashier Blair 
shoots himself in the bank vault! 
Leadin’ citizen suicides! Shortage o’ 
funds suspected! Get the news, now 
—here y’are—suicide mystery—!” 

Yes, and up in Myrtle Park, in the 
new $25,000 house that (so tongues of 
malice had already begun more than 
to whisper) had fatally over-strained 
the bank cashier’s resources, a stricken 
and gray-faced woman with three 
frightened children awaited news that 
might mean ruin, desolation, anguish 
intolerable. 

Clang! fell the last obstruction. It 
echoed like a note of doom through 
the fevered tension of the bank. 

“ Well, there she is!” announced Ta- 
gle, sucking at the butt of another dead 
cigar. In shirt sleeves and with rum- 
pled hair, sweaty, grimy, he looked as 
much a yegg as the helper who had 
really been one. “ A damn tough job, ~ 
Pll say. Don’t understand it. When 
this here time lock was set to snap on 
at six, for a fourteen-hour lockup, how 
the hell he set it back to 2.15 an’ 
why—?” 

“Forget it!’ growled the ex-yegg. 
“There’s the job, now; an’ a good, 
A-1 wreck I calls it, too.” His lips, 
brown with tobacco juice, grinned as 
he smeared them with the back of an 
ape-hairy paw. “ Were done. It’s up 
to the bulls now. They got the right 
© way now!” 

It was Chief Dexter who pioneered 
the investigation. He it was who first 
sniffed into the littered gloom of the 
vault, while outside it fear and morbid 
exultation reigned, and fading hopes 
and ever-growing terror. The chief 
himself it was who, clad in his best 
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uniform and with his most impressive 
voice solemnly declared: 

“Yes, gentlemen, I reckon I smell 
powder smoke, even now!” Sniff, 
sniff! “ You smell it too, Sam—? I 
mean, Captain Bailey? An’ you, Hen- 
ry an’ Charley—? Hm! I mean, Cap- 
tain Nuttall an’ Coroner McIntyre?” 

All the officials, at the door of the 
shattered vault, agreed that they could 
smell something that at least suggested 
powder smoke. Only with some diffi- 
culty could an Amalgamated Press 
photographer be prevented from add- 
ing the very real smoke of a flashlight 
explosion, as he struggled to get a view 
of the opened vault—with (he hoped) 
the body lying in sight. 

The powder smell, if indeed anybody 
could detect it after so long a time, was 
dissipated even as the officials made 
their way in. 

“Hello, in there! 
Where are you?” 

No answer to the chief’s hail. 

“Where are you, William?” cried 
~ the coroner—a neighbor of Blair’s, up 
at Myrtle Park. “ William!” 

“Gosh, he don’t answer!” 

“ Reckon he’s dead, all right.” 

“Yeah! Looks that way!” 

“Somebody switch on the light in 
here!” 

A hush fell, as the old watchman 
pushed a button that flooded with elec- 
tric glare the interior of that tomb-like 
place. Indeed, a tomb! For there, a 
little more than half way to the rear 
of the vault, they saw the huddled bulk 
of Cashier Blair. 

Pitilessly the raw light revealed him. 
Face down, drabbled with blood that 
had clotted from a neat little wound 
on the right temple, there he lay—just 
a lax, distorted ‘thing that once had 
been a man. 

“Only Coroner McIntyre an’ my 


Hello, Blair! 
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men in here now!” commanded the 
chief, removing his cap. Through all 
his horror for the death of one of his 
best friends—they had gone to school 
together as boys, and had known each 
other all their lives—yet, in this mo- 
ment he could hardly suppress a thrill 
at being, if only for a flash of time, 
in the world’s limelight. This find 
would mean being photoed, inter- 
viewed, having his name heralded to 
the four corners of notoriety. “ Only 
officials in here now!” 

He knelt by the body, closely scruti- 
nizing it, while the coroner bent close 
and the other police officers craned 
their necks to see. In tense silence they 
studied the corpse. 

“God!” breathed the chief, at last. 
“ He done it himself, all right. That’s 
so, ain’t it, Charley?” 

“ Yes, that’s so,” agreed the coroner. 
“Can’t be any two ways about that, 
Frank. Though why he should have— 
well, that'll all come out later, when 
the books an’ accounts are gone over!” 

A certain malice trembled in his 
voice. He had been a political enemy 
of the dead man, now lying a mere 
lump of helplessness on the blood-drab- 
bled concrete before him. The cashier 
had, moreover, held a second mortgage 
on the coroner’s home, McIntyre 
added: 

“Yep, clear case 0’ suicide, all right. 
I don’t even hardly have to impanel 
a jury to settle that!” 

“Wonder where he dropped his 
gun?” asked Captain Nuttall; while 
outside at the vault door eager faces 
trembled and pressed forward; and 
while—slumped in a collapse in his big 
desk chair—old Harvey Payne shud- 
dered and groaned. “ Where the devil 
an’ all is his gun?” 

“ Must be round here somewheres,” 
the chief opined. “ Locate it. That’s - 
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an important exhibit in the case.” 

“That’s so, too,” Captain Sam 
Bailey affirmed. “ Gotta have the gun, 
to make a clear case of it. Hmmm! 
Let’s see, now—where in time—?” 

“Gosh, that’s funny!” exclaimed 
Nuttall, searching. “I don’t see no 
gun in here! Do you, Charley? You, 
Sam?” 

“No, but she must be ’round here, 
some place. Look in that there cor- 
ner. No? Not there? By jing! 
Well—” 

They all hunted for the gun. With 
increasing puzzlement, with an aston- 
ishment that swiftly mounted almost 
to panic, they searched. They “ fished ” 
the body for it, rolling it over, empty- 
ing the pockets. No gun! 

Into every corner, nook and cranny 
of the vault they poked, using electric 
flashlights to render the search more 
vivid. They even had Wally Wheeler 
bring keys with which they ‘opened 
drawers, doors, boxes, every and any 
place that could possibly conceal a 
weapon. Nor did they forget to look 
on the little shelf that supported the 
electric fan. Even to ridiculous lengths 
(while outside, excitement grew to 
fever-pitch) they carried their hunt, 
examining places that by no possibility 
could have hidden a weapon the size 
of a revolver. 

No weapon of that size or any other 
whatsoever came to light. In all that 
place where it seemed so utterly obvi- 
ous a pistol must be found, nothing was 
found. 

High or low, no gun! 

Baffled, the imagination of the bank 
personnel, of the police, the press, the 
townsfolk, and presently the world at 
large, shrank in a kind of supersti- 
tious horror from a mystery whereof 
no one could devise any possible ex- 
planation. 
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A mystery, indeed! 

The mystery of this utterly, madden- 
ingly established fact that Cashier Wil- 
liam J. Blair had either shot himself, 
or been shot to death, in a time-locked 
vault. And yet that the weapon had 
absolutely and entirely vanished, as if 
it never had existed! 

A mystery supreme! 


CHAPTER III 
An Interview 
HEN, as was his custom, T. 
Ashley—Connoisseur of Crime 
—next morning read his news- 
with an eye out for startling 
cases and apparently inexplicable 
events, he was not long in picking up 
this item: 


EXTRAORDINARY SUICIDE! 


papers 


Cashier Dead in Bank Vault; No Gun Found 


SERIOUS SHORTAGE OF FUNDS DISCOVERED 

Middleburg, N. Y., May 27—This 
city is at fever heat of excitement over 
the ultra-mysterious suicide of Cashier 
William J. Blair, 54, who yesterday 
afternoon shut himself up in the time- 
locked vault of the First National Bank 
and there put a .38 revolver bullet 
through his brain. 

The problem of how he managed to 

do this, when the breaking open of the 
vault and the most painstaking search 
have failed to reveal any firearms, has 
strained the nerves of Middleburg al- 
most to the breaking-point. 
After this eminently “ journalese ” 
introduction, several paragraphs fol- 
lowed, in great detail rehearsing events 
as we have already seen them. The 
article ended thus: 


Although up to this time Mr. Blair, 
a lifelong resident of Middleburg, has 
borne an unblemished reputation, his 
suicide in so spectacular a manner has 
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created an immediate examination of 
the bank’s funds to be made. This has 
already revealed a shortage of at least 
$256,000 in cash and negotiable secu- 
rities, which loss may be far greater 
when a more complete check-up is 
made. The loss is partly covered by 
Mr. Blair’s bonding company; and 
President Harvey N. Payne states that 
the bank can continue business, but 
from other sources less optimistic re- 
ports are current. 

Indications are that Mr. Blair’s 
peculations have extended over more 
than three years, dating back to about 
the time when he began the construc- 
tion of a $25,000 home in the exclusive 
Myrtle Park section. To meet this ex- 
pense, unwarranted by his salary, Mr. 
Blair evidently began speculating with 
the bank’s funds, and became so hope- 
lessly involved that yesterday he solved 
his personal problem in a manner both 
quick and efficient. 

The mystery of how he was able to 
manipulate the books so cleverly as to 
cover his trail would be a major one, 
were it not completely overshadowed 
by the far greater one of how, when at 
last confronted by an impending bank 
examination due next week, he 
managed to commit suicide in a manner 
that suggests the doings of spiritism 
or at least of the late Houdini. Never 
in all its history has Middleburg been 
confronted by so baffling a problem. 


T. Ashley smoked a couple of pipes 
over this, in his office-laboratory on 
Boylston Street, Boston. 

“ Here’s a good one,” he decided, his 
mild blue eye and smoothly ruddy face 
expressing a very lively interest. “If 
the facts are as stated, it looks like 
spiritism, Houdini-ism or the Fourth 
Dimension. Seems to me this case may 
be just what I need for a spring toni¢.” 

Before his second pipe was burned 
to ashes, he had decided that Middle- 
burg, N. Y., probably needed him; that 
certainly he needed Middleburg, N. Y. 

“ Which amounts to the same thing, 
for all practical purposes,” he con- 
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cluded, and looked up Middleburg in 
his atlas, It turned out to be a thriv- 
ing little city in the eastern part of the 
State, not far from Saratoga Springs. 
“ Things have been a trifle dull for me, 
of late. Nothing really to stir my im- 
agination. Looks to me as if the sui- 
cide of an embezzling cashier in a time- 
locked vault—a suicide by shooting, yet 
without any gun at all—might offer 
certain novel and pleasing elements. 

“Yes, decidedly, I think I’ll have to 
take a run out to Middleburg, and see 
what’s what!” 


Though not ordinarily a fast driver, 
the investigator that day rather stepped 
on the gas. So it was that by 3:55 his 
eight-cylinder special pulled up in Sead 
of the Jefferson House. 

A little stiffly T. Ashley got out ot 
his car, and for a moment stood gath- 
ering general impressions. The town 
might have been any one of dozens of 
those standardized, rubber-stamp. com- 
munities which make America monoto- 
nous—a public square with the usual 
granite Civil War soldier stiffly holding 
the customary musket; the brisk and 
bustling business section; the Masonic 
Hall and Y. M. C. A.; and, leading 
away toward “additions” and the 
Country Club, well shaded ~ streets 
where all types of architecture engaged 
in hand-to-hand combat. 

“Looks like anything but the scene 
of a first-class mystery,” thought the 
connoisseur, “or the setting for a 
spooky drama such as a Fourth Dimen- 
sional expert like Einstein would en- 
joy, or Houdini would have revelled 
in!” 

After a bit of a clean-up, he sat in a 
rocking chair on the broad, old-fash- 
ioned piazza and found the man next 
him—a cigar salesman from New York 
—only too willing to discuss the case. 
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“Tough on old man Payne. The 
bank’s been kind of his own vest prop- 
erty, good many years. You know 
what I mean. And now—! And the 
old boy’s all alone, too. Wife and 
daughter, they’re in Yurrup. Been 
gone a month. Makes it bad for him. 
Rough on Blair’s widow, too. And 
kids. Sure, I’ve known ’em all for 
years. The men, I mean. Been makin’ 
this burg ever since ’17, This here 
smash has sure shook the place up 
some!” 

“ Must have,” agreed the connois- 
seur. “Bound to make things bad 
here. I suppose, though, the loss can 
be partly made good by the bank taking 
over the cashier’s property.” 

“Yeah, but that’s hell for the 
widow. She'll lose everything. Insur- 
ance, too. Suicide knocks it cold— 
thirty-five thousand, I hear. Feller 
ought to think of them things. Think 
of the frau and kiddies before he starts 
going wrong. Now, if it had of been 
me—! Guess the widow’ll have to take 
in boarders, or washing. Hell, ain’t it? 
You know what I mean!” 

After a few minutes of this, T. Ash- 
ley yawned and excused himself. He 
strolled off across the square, toward 
Walnut Street where—so the salesman 
had informed him—old man Payne 
lived. Without difficulty he found the 
banker’s house at the corner of Wal- 
nut and Pleasant, four blocks up from 
the monument. Both streets were 
arched with elms now feathery-green 
in all the beauty of their new spring 
foliage. Life and the spirit of life, 
inherent in the springtide, somehow 
made death and ruin strangely incon- 
gruous. 

Old Harvey Payne’s house, the con- 
noiseur saw, was Victorian, with a 
porch that could be reached either via 
a front gate or by way of a side gate 
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and a walk leading past a garage where 
a heavy type car—visible through open 
doors—lent about the only touch of 
modernity there visible. So old style 
was the property, which occupied half 
a block, that the investigator saw an 
iron fence, and, still better, a cast iron 
deer on the lawn. 

“Great!” he approved. “ It’s been a 
good while since I’ve seen an iron deer 
on a lawn. But then, it’s been a good 
while since I’ve had dealings with a 
place like Middleburg, New York!” 


The maid, frankly Irish, admitted | 
that Harvey Payne was at home, but: 

“ He ain’t seein’ anybody now, sor. 
All them newspaper fellers has got 
him so wore out, an’ so has all this 
black trouble down to the bank that—” 

“ I know. It’s too bad,” murmured 
the sympathetic T. Ashley. “ He must 
be fearfully tired.” A five-dollar bill 
found its way deftly into the maid’s 
hand. “But I’m not a ‘newspaper 
feller’ at all. I think Mr. Payne will 
find me helpful. And it’s really very 
important, so if you'll please take in 
my card—” 

The maid, capitulating before the 
V and the genial smile of. this so 
pleasant stranger, took in the card. 
Some few minutes later a very drawn 
and haggard bank president was offer- 
ing the investigator a chair in an old- 
fashioned library. 

“Well, sir, since you’ve come all the 
way from Boston to see me, I suppose 
Pll have to talk,” Harvey Payne 
agreed. “ But in heaven’s name, make 
it brief. After what I’ve been through, 
yesterday and to-day—” 

“Of course,” nodded T. Ashley. He 
felt real sympathy for the stricken old 
man. “ Hard as this tragedy is on Mr. 
Blair’s family and friends, I can see it’s 
equally hard for you.” 
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And, sitting down, the connoisseur 
of crimes threw a much-seeing glance 
about him. 

The library, he perceived, was of 
curious octagonal form, occupying the 
lower story of a tower that rose at the 
southwest corner of the mansion. Its 
many shelves of leather-bound books, 
many of them by forgotten authors, 
and its heavy black walnut furniture 
seemed to exhale an atmosphere of dust 
and age. The place harmonized with 
Harvey Payne. A relic, too, he made 
one think of decades long and long ago. 

- Rugged and rough-hewn, as if of 
old pioneer stock, the bank president 
sat there a figure of dejection. His 
impressive mane of white hair, his 
deep-set and heavily pouched black 
eyes, stubby-fingered hands maculated 
with the brown spots of old age, made 
him a figure not easy in these modern 
times to duplicate. His well-worn and 
decent black suit, round cuffs with 
huge onyx buttons, square-toed boots 
and slightly yellowed linen shirt with 
the black string tie, reminded one fas 
family portraits. 

Heavily his nearly seventy years 
now bowed his once straight shoulders ; 
more heavily than ever, since disaster 
had with lightning stroke shattered the 
bank wherein his whole life work and 
interest had been centered. 

“Well, sir?” he queried, fixing a 
vacant eye on his visitor. “ And what 
—if anything—can I do for you?” 

“You can answer a few questions, 
sir.” 

“I hope you'll make them brief. 
For, by gad, sir, I’m at the ragged edge 
of a collapse.” 

“And not to be wondered at, either, 
Mr. Payne. So, yes, I'll try to be as 
brief as possible. Now—” 

“But, by the way, who are you? 
And why do you want me to talk about 
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this terrible affair?” 

T. Ashley concisely explained his 
professional interest, and then added: 

“So you see for yourself, Mr. 
Payne, that if this mystery can be 
solved, it will be a great relief to you 
as well as to all concerned.” 

“Yes, yes. It’s enough to drive a man # 
mad! Do you believe in spirits, sir?” 

“ Sometimes I’m almost tempted to. 
But never mind about that. For the 
present we'll discard the supernatural. 
And now, sir, to our questions!” 


Under the investigator’s succinct 
queries the whole story was very quick- 
ly developed, its every detail just as 
we have already seen it. Perhaps 
twenty minutes were thus consumed, 
during which T. Ashley, lighting a 
cigar, half closed his eyes and listened 
with keenest attention. Now and then 
he fired an incisive word that hit the 
mark like a bullet. At the end of the 
interview he smiled and summed up: 

“So then that ends the tale! With 
all possible refunds from the late 
cashier’s estate the bank will lose one 
hundred and thirty-one thousand, five 
hundred dollars. And a hitherto 
respected citizen is lying dead in a 
ruined home with a bullet hole in his 
head. A widow and three children are 
reduced to beggary. Your institution 
is involved in a mystery that is giv- 
ing it the most unfavorable sort of 
publicity. A ‘run’ is threatened; the 
bank may go under. Is that correct?” 

“Yes, sir, correct! To say nothing 
of the destruction of that very valuable 
door, time lock and all. And now, if 
you'll be so kind, PII ask you to excuse 
me. I’m totally exhausted. And to- 
morrow, by gad, sir, promises to be 
even worse than to-day!” 

The connoisseur rose to go. 
“I quite understand,” he assured’ 
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the old banker. “I thank you most 
heartily. If by any chance I discover 
anything of value in this tragic affair 
I'll let you know. By the way, Mr. 
Payne, do you mind if I inspect the 
bank building to-morrow?” 

“Not in the least, sir,” answered 
Payne, also getting up. The old man 
leaned heavily against his library 
table, piled with papers and banking 
reports that almost snowed under the 
telephone. “If there’s anything I can 
show you.” 

“That’s very kind of you. And— 
just one thing more—has the bullet 
been located ?” 

= YS, Sit; lt =nas;-- 

“Where?” 

“The autopsy found it lodged in- 
side Mr. Blair’s skull, just below the 
left ear.” 

“ Ah, so? And Mr. Blair was shot 
on the right side of the head?” 

“Yes. Right temple. The 
went through his brain.” 

“Did, eh? What caliber?” 

“Thirty-eight, I hear.” 

“ And where is that bullet now?” 

“They've got it at police head- 
quarters, over on Forrest Avenue. 
Frank Dexter—he’s our chief of police 
—is keeping it, for the insurance 
people, in case it’s needed.” 

“T see. Was Mr. Blair’s skin much 
powder burned?” 

“ Not hardly at all. Dexter says the 
cartridge must have been loaded with 
some kind of smokeless powder that 
wouldn’t burn a great deal.” 

“That may furnish a clew to solving 
the mystery. Though. at present it 
seems utterly insoluble,’ judged the 
investigator, rubbing his carefully- 
razored chin, “ where that gun could 
have possibly disappeared to—” 

“Ves, sir, where could it have 
gone?” demanded the old banker, his 
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voice shaking. “ That’s the question 
that’s driving me half mad! Where, in 
heaven’s name? A mystery like that is 
enough to send a man to the insane 
asylum!” 

“Just one more question, Mr. 
Payne. Have you ever heard of any 
insanity in Mr. Blair’s family?” 

“No, sir. None of his folks on either 
side, that I ever heard of, were ever 
crazy. But PU be, if this impossible 
thing isn’t explained before long! It’ll 
kill me, sir—that, and. the horrible 
situation my bank is in now! Oh, by 
gad, sir, it’s awful, awful—” 

Sensing that the aged banker stood 
on the very brink of collapse, T. Ash- 
ley took his leave without further ado. 
Harvey Payne went with him out of 
the library into the front hall with its 
wide curving stairs, its furnishing in 
a gloomy and almost funereal style of 
decades long past. 

At the door Payne extended a shak- 
ing hand. 

“ Good-by, sir,” he said in a broken 
voice that betrayed tones of the falsetto 
which old age brings on. “If you can 
manage to help me in any way—” 

As the investigator took that with- 
ered and wrinkled hand he felt its 
trembling. Impersonal as he almost al- 
ways remained, none the less he could 
not now help feeling a thrill of pity for 
this lonely and afflicted old man. 

“Too bad,” he thought, as the door 
closed and he took his way down the 
walk, past the iron deer. 


CHAPTER IV 
The Fourth Dimension 
HIEF of Police Dexter, red- 


faced and rotund and with no 
mean idea of his own importance, 
viewed the investigator with ill-con- 
cealed provincial suspicion. It was only 
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after having been somewhat rigorously 
questioned himself that T. Ashley was 
allowed to examine the fatal bullet. 

“Well, there she is,” said Dexter 
at last as he opened the top right-hand 
drawer of his desk and took out a 
match box. “ An’ you can consider it 
quite a special privilege, in this man’s 
town, that you're gettin’ to see it at 
all!” 

Inasmuch as every reporter in Mid- 
dleburg, to say nothing of every visit- 
ing journalist, every policeman and 
prominent citizen—to say nothing of a 
good many others not prominent at all 
—had already inspected this bit of 
lead, Chief Dexter very largely over- 
stated the privilege. T. Ashley, how- 
ever, cared nothing for all this. He 
wanted only to see the bullet. 

And now, as he held it in his deft 
fingers—just a tiny bit of metal that 
had snuffed out a human life and 
brought woe to how many other lives! 
—he felt a certain hunch; the hunch 
that so often before had _ tingled 
through his nerves when on the right 
trail of a criminal mystery. 

“Thank you very much indeed, 
chief,” he murmured. “I do indeed 
consider this a favor.” His blue eyes 
crinkled with an amused smile. Then 
they grew serious once more as he 
went to one of the windows of the 
chief’s office, a window that looked out 
over the square, to westward. He drew 
a fairly powerful lens from his pocket, 
and at once began examining the fatal 
piece of lead. 

Though the hour was now well past 
six, sufficient light still slanted from 
the ruddy sky to make all details 
plainly visible. Perhaps three minutes 
T. Ashley studied the bullet, turning 
it this way and that. Then finally, with 
another smile, he came back to Chief 
Dexter. 
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“Well, chief, here you are—and 
many thanks.” 

Dexter’s match box, once more 
heavy with a leaden “exhibit,” was 
closed and dropped into the desk 
drawer. 

“Reckon you make a whole lot out 
o’ that, mister?” half sneered the chief. 

“More or less.” 

“An you've reached the valuable 
conclusion that if you could only 
locate the gun that fired it you’d have 
this here mystery all buttoned up tight, 
eh?” 

“ Less or more.” 

“Humph!’” And Dexter slammed 
the drawer. His eye was hostile. 
“Well, what else d’you happen to want 
now ?” 

“Nothing, thank you. Pm very 
grateful, believe me. Good evening, 
chief !” 

Dexter’s only reply was another 
grunt as—puzzled just how it would 
be safe to insult this stranger—he 
watched the connoisseur take a well 
satisfied leave. 


That night, T. Ashley once more 
idled in one of the big rockers on the 
piazza of the Jefferson House. 

“Too bad they can’t prove it a 
murder,” opined a ready-to-wear sales- 
man in the next chair. “If they could 
Blair’s widow could get the insurance, 
an’ I don’t see how—it bein’ hers—the 
bank could touch it. Sure is one tough 
case!” 

“Tough, yes,” murmured the in- 
vestigator. “ Especially on old Payne.” 

The ready-to-wear man rambled on 
at considerable length, while T.. Ashley 
sat there watching the life of the little 
city as it passed and repassed along 
Patriot Square. 

Nothing in the routine of Middle- 
burg suggested that any great event ` 
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had taken place there, save that a casual 
knot of curiosity seekers lingered near 
the bank. Inside the building lights 
were visible. All funds and securities 
had been temporarily transferred to the 
vaults of the Middleburg National for 
safe keeping, while already repairs had 
been begun. 

After watching for a little while, 
the connoisseur went up to his room. 
From his suitcase he extracted some 
books on the Fourth Dimension, by 
Simeon Newcomb and Oudspensky. 
He settled himself to read till nearly 
midnight. Even at that hour, as he got 
ready for bed, he could from his win- 
dow still discern the knot of morbid 
idlers gathered before the bank. 
Nothing to see there; not a thing in the 
world. And yet like ants around a dead 
beetle they clustered. 

“After all,’ thought the inves- 
tigator, “how much more important 
than ants are they, in the cosmic 
scheme? How much more valuable is 
any man or woman than an ant in the 
infinite universe that includes not only 
the Fourth Dimension but endless 
others?” 

His smile was a bit cynical as he put 
out his light and, leaning at the win- 
dow, finished his good-night cigar. 

Next morning, about ten o'clock, he 
called at the bank and was admitted 
by the grim old watchman, Jethro Tib- 
betts. This worthy fellow looked more 
glum, thin-faced and cadaverous than 
ever. His emotionless gray eyes, that 
for decades had seen so many changes 
in the bank, were no more revealing 
than those of a codfish as he led T. 
Ashley through the railing and to 
Harvey Payne’s private office at the 
rear. 

A tense hush reigned in the bank. 
Its doors were now closed to ordinary 
business, while two State bank ex- 
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aminers subjected the books, cash and 
securities to rigid inspection. Marden, 
paying teller, with Winnifred Alden, 
was absent at the Middleburg Na- 
tional. Now only Wally Wheeler, re- 
ceiving teller, and bookkeeper Joslyn 
Harrison, together with Hattie Forster, 
remained. Harrison’s fingers were 
inkier than ever, his pale blue eyes 
more mild and worried. Miss Forster 
looked flushed and agitated. As for 
Wally, he had lost a good deal of his 
self-satisfied assurance. For at least 
once in his life his sleek sandy hair 
was ruffled, his smooth and ruddy face 
singularly anxious. This possibility of 
the bank going under, after all; this 
prospect of losing a good position, 
weighed heavily on him as on all the 
personnel. 

Everybody seemed ready, almost 
officiously eager to be questioned; to 
do any and everything required to 
prove entire innocence in this disaster. 
‘The atmosphere was strained almost to 
a point of rupture. 

Old President Payne looked far 
from unscathed. After an almost 
sleepless night he seemed—during only 
those few hours since the connoisseur 
had last seen him—to have aged five 
years. More heavily now hung the bags 
of loose skin under his deep-set black 
eyes. More pendulously sagged his 
wattles. Contrary to all his life-long 
custom, he had that morning forgotten 
to shave; and now stiff white bristles 
dotted his cheeks and chin. 

Profound discouragement, prescient 
of defeat, dragged ‘on his bent shoul- 
ders like a cloak of lead. At seventy 
it’s hard to face business annihilation. 
At seventy one does not easily begin 
life again. 

As Jethro Tibbetts ushered the 
visitor into Payne’s office— 

“Well, sir?” he dully asked, with- 
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out getting up from his now badly 
littered desk. 

“Good morning, sir,” said the in- 
vestigator. “I’m sorry to trouble you 
again. But you remember you prom- 
ised to let me look at the premises, and 
here I am.” 

“Oh, all right,” the president re- 
turned, as if painfully recalling his 
agreement. “ If you think any good 
purpose can be served by your inspect- 
ing the scene of the tragedy.” 

“T hope so, at any rate.” 

“ What would you like to see, first?” 

“The bank vault, sir. And that, I 
think, will be the last thing too. Just 
that alone will suffice.” 

Payne nodded, and heavily arose. 

“It’s right there,” he pointed, and 
led the way out into the corridor. 

“Hmmm!” said the investigator, 
following, while Jethro Tibbetts— 
sharp-eyed and suspicious—kept close 
behind him. “ They’ve certainly made 
a wreck out of that door, haven’t they?” 

The process of dismantling the ruins 
still was under way, with grimy and 
oily men at work, tools scattered all 
about. 

“Thousands of dollars went into 
building that door,” grieved the bank 
president. “And now, by gad, sir, look 
at it! Just look at it, will you?” 

“That’s what I’m here for,” smiled 
T. Ashley; and for a moment stood 
inspecting the débris of what had only 
two days before been one of the show 
sights of Middleburg—one of the best 
advertisements of the bank, in attract- 
ing deposits. 

Débris, indeed! Had it been neces- 
sary merely to open the door without 
urgent and almost frantic haste, the 
task could have been accomplished 
without wrecking everything. But as 
possibly life and death had depended 
on speed, as possibly William Blair 
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might have been only wounded and 
not killed outright all considerations 
of economy had been thrown to the 
wind. : 

No means, no violence had been 
spared; not even the use of “ soup,” 
or nitro-glycerine, nor yet of thermit, 
and of “strippers,” “drags” and 
“spreaders” —with all of which 
methods the ex-yegg employee of 
Plummer & Tagle was only too famil- 
iar. 

Now only a sad and twisted mass of 
wreckage met the eye. All the delicate 
mechanisms of the time lock and the 
combinations had assumed the appear- 
ance of a junk heap struck by light- 
ning. The heavy outer door sagged on 
bent hinges that once had so delicately 
balanced it that a child’s hand could 
have swung it shut. The inner door, 
of steel bars, hung awry with drunken 
mockery of its once faultless accuracy. 
Sad, indeed! 

Before these ruins, old ‘Tibbetts, the 
watchman, shook a mournful head. To 
him the bank property, in its tangible 
and physical aspects had long been 
sacred. Of loans, interest and dis- 
counts he understood nothing. Mort- 
gages, securities and surplus meant 
nothing to him. But the building, its 
doors and windows, walls, metal grilles 
and bars, vault, mechanisms, every- 
thing of that sort had been a sort of 
sanctum sanctorum, a holy of holies, 
not to be defiled or desecrated by any 
profaning hand. 

Death, to his mind, would have been 
far too light a punishment for any one 
injuring the equipment of the Middle- 
burg First National Bank. No wonder 
that he now viewed this ravaged crypt 
with eyes of almost fanatic horror—as 
perhaps some Maya high priest might 
have regarded a shattered Yucatan 
pyramid temple after the Spanish con-. 
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querors had riven it and flung its idol 
down the lofty stairway! 

“ Well, sir, now you see the condi- 
tion we're in,” President Payne all at 
once wearily remarked. “If we ever 
recover from this it will be a miracle. 
By gad, sir, a miracle from Heaven!” 

“Don’t say that, Mr. Payne,” the 
connoisseur tried to cheer him up. “A 
few days will make a great difference 
here. So this is where the tragedy took 
place, eh?” 

“Yes, sir, right in there.” 

“Do you mind if I look at the inside 
of the vault?” 

“Not at all, sir. Tibbetts, will you 
please shove that inner door open?” 

“For him?” sullenty demanded the 
old watchman. 

“There now, Tibbetts!’ the pres- 
ident sharply rebuked his employee. 
“No argument! This gentleman is a— 
an inspector. He wants to see the in- 
side of the vault.” 

“ All right, sir,” agreed the watch- 
man. He kept on grumbling as if to 
himself: “ Though Lord knows why 
we can’t have an end of all this pokin’ 
and pryin’. I’m fair sick of it myself, 
sir. But if you say so, well” 

Still growling like a watchdog re- 
quired to admit some suspicious-look- 
ing character to a house he had been 
set to guard, the watchman switched 
on the lights inside the vault, and with 
considerable effort shoved back the in- 
ner door of bent steel bars, T: Ashley 
plainly saw the interior of the cham- 
ber where events so tragic, so baffling 
to all human reason had recently taken 
their amazing course. 

With both President Payne and old 
Tibbetts closely following him, the 
connoisseur of crime stepped into the 
vault. By the raw glare of the lights 
overhead he stood looking round, mak- 
ing a preliminary inspection. 
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At his right extended several rows 
of safe-deposit boxes; at his left the 
cash-vault presented an impassive 
front. Drawers, boxes and safes of 
various sizes, at the end of the cham- 
ber, held different kinds of securities 
and negotiable paper, also the bank’s 
books and records. On a shelf stood 
an electric fan; and near it was the 
vault telephone. 

“That, of course,” remarked the 
investigator with a gesture, “ is where 
you heard Mr. Blair speaking from?” 

“ Yes, sir,” nodded old Payne, while 
‘Tibbetts stood glowering with an ex- 
pression of sullen hostility. “ That’s 
the instrument that brought his voice 
to me, and ’”’—with a shudder—‘ the 
sound of the shot.” 

“ Must have been a terrible shock to 
you, sir.” 

“ By gad, sir! Pll never forget it, 
the longest day of my life. Not though 
it’s a thousand years—which, thank 
God, it won’t be!” 

“Yes, yes, a terrific shock, no 
doubt,” murmured T. Ashley, with 
commiseration. Then, after a pause, he 
asked: “And the unfortunate Mr. 
Blair was found lying—” 

“Just in front of where you're 
standing.” 

“Spot o’ blood there yet, on the 
floor!” in an aggrieved tone, added the 
watchman. A spot of any kind on his 
floors—even in the vault—seemed to 
constitute a grievance of the most 
deadly. 

“ Spot, eh?” asked the connoisseur. 
Kneeling, he looked at it. Yes, even 
though the place had been scrubbed, 
a faimt dark trace still vaguely dis- 
colored the rough concrete. 

For a long minute T. Ashley studied 
this. Then once more he got up, and 
with something like a smile remarked: 

“ I think I’ve seen enough.” 
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“And I’ve seen far more than 
enough, sir!” half groaned the old 
banker. “ When you’ve known a man 
intimately, cheek-by-jowl neighbors 
with him all his life, and worked with 
him more than a quarter century, and 
then by gad, sir, see him lying dead 
with a bullet hole in his temple—” 

“Terrible, terrible!” 

“ And not be able to figure out any 
possible way it could have happened!” 

“ Not according to any obvious and 
natural ideas, at all events,” T. Ashley 
said. “It almost makes one believe 
in some sort of Houdini mystification, 
doesn’t it? Or in the Fourth Dimen- 
sion!” 

“The Fourth Dimension, 
What’s that?” 

“It is—but, well, never mind. It 
would take me far too long even to 
begin an explanation. And your time’s 
valuable, Mr. Payne. So is mine. 
Again I thank you—and good-by !” 


sir? 


CHAPTER V 
In a Boat, and Out 


OR a man who claimed his time 
was valuable, T. Ashley that 
afternoon appeared to be ex- 

tremely wasteful indeed of values. For 
he devoted himself to idleness. At 
least so any casual observer might 
safely have assumed. 

Inquiries of the obliging clerk at the 
Jefferson House informed him that 
about six miles to eastward, on level 
reaches of Green River, there was lo- 
cated an amusement resort, rather 
ambitiously named “ Paradise Park.” 
And there, he learned, boating and 
fishing were to be had. 

“ Pout an’ pickerel, sir, if you know 
where to look for ’em. Try the reedy 
places for pickerel. Now, just last 
summer, a feller named Ferrell Gar- 
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land hooked one he said weighed close 
on six pounds, an’—” 

To Paradise Park, after a quiet and 
solitary lunch, T. Ashley drove his car. 
The road, skirting Green River for 
more than half the way, offered wild 
and rugged beauty, with now or then 
really entrancing bits of river glimpsed 
through forests of pine, oak and birch. 

Hiring a boat and fishing tackle, and 
by no means overlooking the detail of 
paying the legalfee for an out-of- 
state fisherman, the connoisseur rowed 
about three miles up the winding 
stream. There, along a reed-grown 
stretch, he dropped the piece of railway 
iron that served as an anchor, and for 
a couple of hours cast his hook. Seem- 
ingly without a thought or care in the 
world, he now or then snatched a fish 
from the sun-sparkled river, smoked 
his pipe, and luxuriated in the spring- 
tide. An idle fellow, he! 

Two hours’ fishing, however, seemed 
to satisfy him. At the end of that time 
he reeled in; then, taking the oars, be- 
gan to ply his little craft a bit further 
upstream. Charming prospects sur- 
rounded him, seeming infinitely far 
from all suggestions of pain or death. 

Three days before, rain had fallen; 
and now with her face freshly washed, 
Mother Nature was outdoing herself, 
prinked gaily in all the charm of her 
new spring garments. Rarely had the 
investigator seen prospects more allur- 
ing. On the other side of the river 
extended forest, some of it virgin 
growth. Now or then, half glimpsed 
through thickets of trees, a car swiftly 
passed along the river road. 

Save for that slight reminder of 
civilization, one might have thought 
one’s self a hundred miles from hu- 
man habitation. No sound of voices 
troubled the stillness. No other boat 
was visible. Only a bird song, among > 
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cool branches, drifted across the water. 
If solitude in which to ponder was 
the connoisseur’s goal, here indeed he 
was finding it. 

“The Fourth Dimension,” he was 
thinking, as after a time he rested on 
his oars and let the boat begin drifting 
slowly downstream. “If it only ex- 
isted, how easily it would explain 
everything! If only—! For just as a 
flat, two-dimensional creature shut up 
inside a circle drawn on paper, couldn’t 
imagine any way of putting anything 
outside of that circle without breaking 
the circle, so a man shut up in a closed 
container can’t possibly imagine any 
way of putting anything outside that 
container without breaking its walls. 

“ And yet we—as three-dimensional 
creatures—can easily throw an object 
outside a circle, without breaking that 
circle, merely by moving it in the third 
dimension, up or down. 

“ Likewise,” he continued his reflec- 
tions, as lazy pipe smoke drifted, “ if 
a man in a container could only move 
an object in the Fourth Dimension, he 
could easily throw that object out of 
the container, without anywhere pierc- 
ing its walls. Yes, if—!’ 

After a pause he murmured: 

“ But as all human beings are, after 
all, only three-dimensional creatures, 
have I the right to suspect that so in- 
comprehensible a factor as the Fourth 
Dimension has been used in this case? 
That, ah, is a very delicate point!” 

He was just engaged in considering 
this very delicate point more in detail 
when a swift jet of water, up-spurting 
from‘the surface of the river, dashed 
him with spray. Instantly half a dozen 
other jets leaped up in a long line, each 
smaller than the one preceding it, till 
the last one became a mere ripple. 

“Hello!” thought the investigator. 
“That looks like the richocheting of a 
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bullet, now!” 

As if to echo his realization— 

Tunk! 

A bullet, indeed, struck the inside of 
the gunwale, not a foot ahead of where 
he sat. Splinters flew. 

“A bullet, by jove!” he knew. 
“ And somebody’s shooting at me!” 


Even though he heard no report of 
firearms, the fact was clear that he was 
a target for somebedy’s purposeful 
marksmanship. With the presence of 
mind that had on more than one oc- 
casion saved his life, he flung up both 
arms and pitched ‘forward, flat in the 
bottom of the boat. 

Face-downward he fell into the 
muck of such uncleanness as usually 
is found in boats hired out for fishing. 
When life itself is the prize at stake, 
what matters a little mud and water? 

Lying now completely masked from 
observation by any one on the high- 
way skirting the river, he let the boat 
drift. 

One oar slid from its rowlock, and 
with a plash! dropped into the water. 
There it began slowly to lag away. 
Never mind that oar! All the investi- 
gator’s senses were now sharpened 
down to just the one sense of listening 
for any further signs of his assailant. 

That assailant, up there somewhere 
on the thickly-wooded bank — what 
was he doing now? Was he satisfied 
of the investigator’s death; or, pene- 
trating the ruse, was he still waiting 
for another chance to shoot? Might 
he not, indeed, have a boat of his own 
concealed somewhere along the shore; 
a boat in which he could row out, to 
make sure the job was completed ? 

“Tf so, what a damn fool I am not 
to be armed!” thought T. Ashley. 
“Never occurred to me I might need 
a gun, out here on this peaceful river. 
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Well, even Achilles had a vulnerable 
heel. And this river may reveal mine!” 

But almost at once his anxieties 
were set at rest by a growl of gears, 
the sudden purr of a swiftly-accelerat- 
ing exhaust. 

“ Somebody ’s stepping on the gas,” 
realized T. Ashley. “If I only knew 
who it was, now—” 

Though all danger of further at- 
tack by this unknown foe now seemed 
ended, the investigator took no un- 
necessary chances. For full ten min- 
utes he let the boat drift, as he lay 
snugly hidden in the bottom. The bul- 
let, he saw, had buried itself almost 
out of sight in the gunwale. This bul- 
let he intended to have, as soon as he 
could safely get it. For the present, 
however, he let it remain. 

“Time enough for that, and to 
spare,” he smiled to himself, “ once 
this confounded boat decides to go 
ashore.” 

The boat seemed little disposed to 
follow any such program; but after 
what seemed an eternity, the current 
gently drove it into an eddy that pres- 
ently grounded its keel on a muddy 
bank under close-arching alders. Here, 
after a little intent waiting, he decided 
it would be safe to get up. 

No untoward results followed this 
move. His assailant, whoever this 
might have been and for whatever 
motive, had obviously enough departed 
in that speeding car. Convinced that 
the second shot had proved fatal to 
the interloper, that assailant would in 
all probability not risk discovery by 
remaining anywhere near the river 
road. Continued danger from that 
source now seemed unlikely. 

“Though not,” reflected the con- 
noiseur with due caution, “ though 
not, of course, impossible.” 

His first care, after getting up and 
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brushing some of the dirt from his 
clothing, was to dig the bullet out of 
the gunwale. This he did with his 
pocketknife, destroying a good deal of 
woodwork, but taking extreme care 
not in any way to mar the precious 
pellet of lead. 

No sooner had he got it clear than 
he once more took out his lens and 
carefully studied the bullet. 

“ Come, little bit of metal that just 
by one foot missed teaching me life’s 
biggest lesson, death!” he apostro- 
phized his trophy. “Come, give up 
your secret—if you have one!” 

For several minutes he gave the bul- 
let a most painstaking scrutiny, at last 
nodding with considerable satisfaction. 

“ Not bad!” he murmured. With a 
half whimsical smile he added: “ If 
there is any Fourth Dimension, I won- 
der whether material objects acting in 
that dimension act noiselessly? Or 
whether they can act at all?” 

He wrapped the bullet in the softest 
bit of paper he had, namely, a well- 
worn ten-dollar note, and very care- 
fully stowed it in his pocketbook. 
Then, clambering ashore, he tied his 
boat and pushed through the clump of 
alders by the river’s edge, up toward 
higher ground. 

Listening from moment to moment 
for any sound that might mean dan- 
ger, he mounted a slope covered with 
heavy spruce timber, and thus pres- 
ently reached the motor road. No car 
was in sight, nor any human creature. 
Turning upstream, he walked at a 
round pace in the direction of the place 
whence the shots had been fired at him. 
This he reached in a few minutes. 

“Now then!” And he began cast- 
ing about like a hound seeking the 
spoor of game. > 

The center of the road was dry and 
hard; but along its edges here or there - 
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a little half-dried mud still remained 
from the rain of three days previously. 
In a small patch of this mud, on the 
riverward side of the highway, some 
tire tracks plainly showed. Very pains- 
takingly the investigator studied these 
telltale revelations. 

“Now we are getting on!” he 
smiled. ‘Then, without any loss of 
time, he swung about and struck a 
rapid gait back toward the boat. 

The hum of an approaching motor 
warned him to take cover. He must 
not, at all hazards, be seen anywhere 
along this road. A woodside thicket 
received him. In this he lay flat till 
the vehicle—a heavily-loaded truck— 
had roared and rumbled past. This 
gone, and out of sight around a curve, 
he once more took the road, arriving 
presently at the boat by the clump of 
alders. With some relief he saw it 
again, inasmuch as he had half feared 
to find it gone. 

He cast the boat off, and, using his 
single oar as a paddle, started down- 
stream toward Paradise Park. Though 
he kept a sharp eve and ear out for 
any possible menace, none revealed 
itself. Neither did he succeed in locat- 
ing the lost oar. Aided by the current, 
however, he succeeded in reaching the 
park in something more than an hour. 
A two-dollar bill and the gift of his 
pickerel squared the loss of the oar— 
an old one, anyhow, and beginning to 
crack. And his untidy state excited no 
comment; such being’ the common lot 
of every fisherman since Jonah. 

With nerves beginning pleasantly to 
tingle, now that he felt himself on the 
right trail, he drove directly back to 
town. He stopped at the Kash Kloth- 
ing Kompany, on Maple Street, and 
(hinting at having had to “ get out and 
get under’) bought a complete new 
outfit. Into this he changed, in the es- 
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tablishment, taking care to transfer all 
the contents of his pockets into the 
new clothes. 

This done, and the hour now being 
a little past six, he stepped into a drug 
store at the next corner and called the 
house of old Harvey Nelson Payne. 

“ Hello?” he recognized the Irish 
maid’s voice. “ Hello, who is it, then?” 

“Mr. Payne at home?” 

“Yes, sor. But he can’t see nobody. 
Nobody at all. Them’s his strick or- 
ders!” 

“ Where one five-dollar bill came 
from,” he murmured into the trans- 
mitter, “ there’s another one waiting.” 

Obs SOFFI 

“ But don’t mention the fact that I’m 
coming. If you do, colleen, no five!” 

“Oh, faith then—” 

Smiling to himself in an odd way, 
T. Ashley hung up the receiver. As 
he left the drug store, with thumb and 
finger he assured himself he had a V 
neatly folded inchis vest pocket, ready 
to be shpped to that invaluable maid. 

“There's a wonderful lot of power 
in a fiver,” he reflected. “ And just 
at present there’s a lot more inside that 
wrapped-up ten-spot I’ve got in my 
pocketbook. Power enough, if noth- 
ing slips, to blow this case wide open 
—and with it, all of Middleburg and 
all the newspapers from Eastport to 
El Paso!” 

Getting into his car, he drove to the 
Jefferson House. There he bought a 
couple of cigars in the office, asked the 
clerk whether any mail had come for 
him, and also inquired whether any- 
body had phoned, asking for him. 
Some one had. With what appeared 
a merely casual interest, he listened 
while the clerk told him of an inquiry 
that had been made for him, only half 
an hour after he had gone fishing. 

“ Sorry to have missed the cal!,”* he 
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affirmed. “ But I can see that party 
any time, no doubt.” 

He yawned, set his watch by the 
clock in the office, idly strolled out on 
the piazza and lit one of his cigars. 
Then, once more in his car, he drove 
round the square and finally ap- 
proached the house of the iron deer; 
the staid, old-fashioned residence of 
Harvey Payne, deeply-stricken presi- 
dent of the wrecked First National 
Bank. 


CHAPTER VI 
Grooved Bullets 


OR what reason, who can say, he 
approached the house by way of 
Pleasant Street—that is, at the 

side—and halted his machine near the 
back of the lot. Getting out here, he 
walked along Pleasant, to the side gate. 
This he entered. When he reached the 
house, a swing to the left brought him 
to the small end steps of the front 
porch. 

These tactics seeméd a bit peculiar, 
but perhaps the connoisseur’s wits were 
just a trifle abstracted by reason of the 
nerve-shaking events of the past two 
hours. At all events, he reached the 
front door, rang with a firm touch, and 
stood a moment waiting, while sunset 
glowed- golden through a fine, tenuous 
haze that hung beyond the new-leaved 
elms and oaks of Banker Payne’s 
broad-reaching lawn. 

Presently the massive door swung 
open, and the Irish maid appeared. 

“ Yes, sor, lib’ary,” she smiled, five 
dollars richer. Without waiting for 
her to lead the way, T. Ashley walked 
down the gloomy hall, turned to the 
left and—not even knocking—entered 
the odd, octagonal room. 

He saw old Payne immediately, sit- 
ting with his back to the library door. 
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On the desk masses of papers were 
heaped. The old man was intently 
reading a document. Others, torn and 
crumpled, lay in a wire wastebasket or 
scattered over the rug. 

So absorbed was the banker in his 
task, whatever it may have been, that 
he did not hear his visitor. T. Ashley 
had to knock sharply on the door-jamb, 
to call the old man’s attention. 

At sound of this rapping, Payne 
swung round. He half started up, fixed 
widening eyes on the intruder, and for 
a moment remained tense, rigid. 

“You?” he exclaimed. 
again?” 

“Yes, Mr. Payne,” the investigator 
smiled. “ Back again, for another little 
talk.” 

“ But, by gad, sir! I’m not at home 
to anybody. I told the maid—” 

Harvey Payne’s air was hostile in 
the extreme. Had he been a younger 
man, he might have undertaken to eject 
this unwelcome visitor by force. But 
as any such attempt would have -been 
manifestly absurd, he only growled an 
oath, shoved his papers into a heap and 
laid a bronze weight on them, then 
acidly demanded: : 

“ Well, what the devil is it now? I'm 
busy. Make it short, sir, and let’s have 
no more of you!” And Payne sank 
back in his chair. 

“TIl make it as short as possible,” 
promised the connoisseur, advancing 
into the library. -“‘ And after that, I 
promise you'll have no more ef me. 
No occasion to get excited, my dear 
sir. I’ve only come to ask your opinion 
about a matter of considerable im- 
portance.” 

“My opinion, sir? My opinion! 
Everybody’s asking my opinion these 
days. As if I hadn’t enough to bother 
me without giving my opinion to Tom, 
Dick and Harry! Why, damn it—” 


“You 
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‘And the old man, his nerves frayed to 
tatters, spluttered incoherently. “ Well, 
what the devil opinion do you want 
now? Out with it, sir, and let’s have 
no more of this!” 

T. Ashley laid his hat on a revolv- 
ing bookcase, sat down quite at ease in 
a chair across the table from the old 
banker, and in his smoothest tone 
queried : 

“Do you happen to know anything 
about the Fourth Dimension ?” 

“The fourth what?” 

“ Dimension, sir.” 

“ Never heard it! Why?” 

“ I dare say you never have. Fourtli 
mortgages, now, might be more in your 
line. But anyhow, no harm in asking. 
It’s just a mathematical concept, a 
speculative property of space. In the 
Fourth Dimension, for one thing, ob- 
jects can enter or leave closed boxes 
without anywhere breaking the walls, 
and—” 

“If you've come here to talk non- 
sense, sir,” interrupted the banker, “ or 
if you’re an escaped lunatic—” And he 
cast a glance at the phone on his library 
table. 

“ In the Fourth Dimension,” T. Ash- 
ley implacably continued, “ a shot could 
be fired from outside a safe or vault, 
and kill a man inside it. But as this 
dimension still remains only an ab- 
straction, we may rule it out as a prac- 
tical means of solving crime mysteries. 
Such being the case, we must proceed 
on the basis of the physically possible, 
as mere human beings understand those 
terms. And, this being understood, let 
me tell you a little story.” 

“ I want to hear no stories, sir!” re- 
torted the banker. “ Can’t you see I’m 
busy? My bank is wrecked. I’m try- 
ing to straighten out matters, and salv- 
age what I can.” He gestured at his 
papers. “ And yet you intrude in my 
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home, probably by bribing my maid—” 

“ Most certainly by bribing your 
maid,” smiled the investigator. 

“Damn her, I'll fire her! And as 
for you—” 

“As for me, you'll listen to my 
story!’ T. Ashley’s tone hardened a 
little. The old banker’s fist clenched, 
but in conflict with this younger man 
he remained powerless. All he could 
do was cast a poisonous look at the in- 
truder, and growl: 

“ Well, out with it then! But I warn 
you—” 

“ As a story, it is not without a cer- 
tain interest. But before I begin, do 
you know I was nearly killed this after- 
noon?” 

“ Nearly killed, were you? 
couldn’t it have been quite?” 

“ It might been, if somebody using 
a pistol with a silencer had been a little 
better shot. A silencer, Mr. Payne. 
The very same silencer which was on 
the pistol that killed William Blair!” 


Why 


At this the banker visibly stiffened. 

“The pistol that killed Blair?” he 
repeated, in a voice that seemed to 
vibrate with utter amazement. “ You 
mean—you've found that gun?” 

“Not yet,” smiled the connoisseur, 
“but none the less I know something 
about it. That, however, is only part 
of my story. And after all, why bother 
you with this story? If your time is 
really so very valuable, perhaps you’d 
rather not hear it.” And T. Ashley 
glanced at his hat. “ Perhaps Pd bet- 
ter be going now.” 

“ Wait!’ commanded Payne, raising 
a thin, corded hand. “I can- give you 
a few minutes more. Let’s have your 
story—fantastic though it is!” 

“Well, just as you wish. It’s not 
long, sir. I can’t positively guarantee 
every detail, but in its main outlinés 
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I believe that when I get through you'll 
agree I’m correct. Your opinion will 
be valued.” 

“And your story’s about—” 

“Its about the murder of Cashier 
Blair.” 

“ His suicide, you mean.” 

“No, sir, his murder!” 

“Of course, that’s absurd to begin 
with,” affirmed the banker. “But I 
can't expect anything else from you! 
What makes you claim he was mur- 
dered? In a locked vault, mind you, 
and all alone!” 

“ T’ve come to that view by a process 
called cogitation, sir. A process you 
probably have never developed to any 
high degree. In this way I have 
brought Mr. Blair’s death out of the 
Fourth Dimension and into the Third 
—that is to say, out of a maddening 
and supernatural mystery, into the 
plain, everyday world of human ac- 
tions.” 

“ You have, eh?” And Payne scorn- 
fully laughed. That laugh sounded as 
if it needed oiling. “ And how have 
you done all this?” 

“ Merely by excluding all impos- 
sibilities, one by one. Then by includ- 
ing all possibilities. And finally by ar- 
ranging all details of the puzzle so that 
they fit nicely together. Do all this, 
sir, and—presto, you have the answer. 
What could be simpler?” 

This is all Greek to me,” declared 
the old banker, shaking his head with 
its mane of white hair. “ I'm not quite 
sure, even yet, you're not an escaped 
lunatic from—” 

“Your: opinion as to my mental 
qualifications, sir, is a matter of no im- 
portance. The only thing that is im- 
portant, now, is my story. That, and 
your statement as to events. Are you 
positive, Mr. Payne, you heard the shot 
that killed Cashier Blair?” 
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“ Positive? What do you mean, sir?” 

“ Aren’t my words sufficiently ex- 
plicit? Your cashier was killed by a 
shot. You heard that shot over the 
vault telephone?” 

“ Heard it? Of course, I heard it!” 

“Think hard now! Would you 
swear to that in court?” 

“T most certainly would!” 

“Would, eh? Then you'd be com- 
mitting perjury.” 

“Perjury? Why, damn it—what 
d’you—” 

“Tf you weren’t so agitated, Mr. 
Payne, you'd recall what I just said a 
minute ago—that there was a silencer 
on the pistol that killed Blair.” 

At this, the old man’s face grew 
biank with seeming amazement. 

“ A—a what?” he demanded. 

“A silencer. Are you not familiar 
with the apparatus? It reduces the ex- 
plosion of a firearm to a mere hiss; 
and in many States the mere possession 
of one is a criminal offense.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. I’ve heard of 
such things. But—how could there 
have been a silencer in this case when 
I distinctly heard—” 

“ I think you'll understand when you 
hear my story. I have examined the 
bullet that killed Mr. Blair. Examined 
it under a rather good lens. I have 
that bullet now. Here it is!” 

He extracted a wad of paper from 
his vest-pocket, unwrapped it, and held 
up a bit of lead. The old man’s jaw 
gaped. 

“ You told me smokeless powder was 
used,” said the investigator grimly. 
“That was a deliberate lie. This bul- 
let bears traces of having been pro- 
pelled by old-fashioned black powder. 
And inasmuch as Blair’s skin showed 
no powder burns, the bullet was fired 
at him from a considerably greater dis- 
tance than if he had committed suicide. ` 
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You, Mr. Payne, are a liar—and not 
alone in this instance.” 

“Its you that’s lying! Telling me 
you have the fatal bullet-—when Chief 
Dexter’s got it!” Ss 

“ He had it, you mean,” smiled the 
investigator. “When he showed it to 
me, I had another one of the same 
caliber in my pocket, to substitute, and 
without any difficulty borrowed the 
fatal one. Now this bullet, Mr. Payne, 
shows certain markings due to an ir- 
regularity in the rifling of the revolver 
that did the killing. The bullet that I 
dug out of the woodwork of the boat, 
this afternoon, shows the same mark- 
ings. Two shots were fired at me. 
There was no report. Those bullets 
passed—must have passed—through a 
silencer. And here is one of those self- 
same bullets.” 

Taking from his pocket the folded 
ten-dollar bill, T. Ashley showed the 
banker the bullet that had barely missed 
killing him. He held both pellets on 
his outstretched palm, in front of the 
banker’s widening and startled gaze. 

“Same kind and caliber, both of 
them!” he exclaimed. “ Both bear the 
same markings. I could gamble that 
the one which killed Blair also passed 
through a silencer, like this other one. 
Well, sir, now what have you to say?” 
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CHAPTER VII 
Poetic Justice 


LD Payne gripped the arm of his 
chair. 

“T—you—” he stammered. 

* But—I don’t understand at all—” 
“Listen! This bullet was fired at 
me, without noise. The bullet that 
killed Blair—from a distance, as it 
didn’t powder-burn his skin—must 
have had an equally silent course. 
Therefore, in stating that you heard a 
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pistol-shot in the vault, you told an- 
other monumental lie!” 

The banker jumped up, as if actuated 
by a spring. 

“Damn you! TIl make you eat those 
words!” 

“Indeed? How interesting!” The 
two men—as T. Ashley also arose— 
confronted each other across the table. 
“ None the less, I affirm that by no hu- 
man possibility could Blair have shot 
himself inside a time-locked vault, and 
then disposed of the gun. Therefore, 
when you stated that he met his death 
inside that vault with the door shut, 
you told lie number three.” 

“You'll suffer for this!” the banker 
menaced. 

“ Never mind about me!” 

“T have other testimony to support 
my statements.” 

“ None whatever, as a matter of 
fact!” And the connoisseur laughed a 
little harshly. “In the confusion and 
the great excitement of the moment, 
you most shrewdly counted on the fact 
that no details would be very closely 
inquired into. You reckoned—and 
cleverly—that no one would perceive 
the essential fact that you and you alone 
claimed to have talked with Blair over 
the vault phone! That you, and only 
you, claimed to have heard the fatal 
shot! No other testimony whatever ex- 
ists, on those vital points, except your 
unsupported word!” 

“ But—damn you, sir—** 

“The fact is, Mr. Payne, you’re 
rather a consummate actor.” And T. 
Ashley, slipping the bullets back into 
his pocket, smiled a bit grimly. “ But, 
like a good many actors, you’ve over- 
played your part. You've lied with 
such excessive cleverness that you’ve 
trapped yourself in your own web of 
falsehood, and—”’ 

“You're crazy, man! You’re—” 
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“Here's how the whole puzzle fits 
together, to a nicety. These years and 
years past—though just how many 
years I can’t exactly say, and it’s quite 
immaterial—vou have been more or 
less juggling with the bank’s funds. 
Your reputation for sterling integrity 
protected you for a long while, but at 
last the time came, as it always does, 
when you'd be ‘ caught with the goods’ 
if you didn’t do something tu cover 
your tracks.” 

“ You outrageous slanderer! I'll sue 
you for criminal libel! I—T’H—” 

“How could you avoid impending 
disaster?” implacably the investigator 
continued. “Only by throwing the 
blame on somebody else. Blair made 
an admirable victim. He was known 
to have incurred large obligations that 
greatly worried him. It could easily 
be made to appear that he had misap- 
propriated the bank’s funds. But to 
succeed in that accusation, you must 
get Blair out of the way. Put him 
permanently beyond all power of prov- 
ing his own innocence and your guilt. 
In other words, kill him.” 

“ Out with you, sir!” cried the bank- 
er in a terrible voice, the voice of a 
man outraged in the deepest recesses of 
his soul. “Out of my house, before 
i PE. 

“ Before you shoot me out? Is that 
it, Mr. Payne?” smiled the investigator. 
“Well, if your aim now is no better 
than it was this afternoon, I’m in no 
great danger.” 

“This—this afternoon? What—” 

“Nothing simpler than for you to 
phone the hotel and find out I’d gone 
fishing, down Green River—which, in 
fact, I have discovered you did. I was 
fired at, twice, from a car on the river 
road. When I came here, just now, I 
entered by the walk past your garage, 
and needed only a glance to show me 
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the tire-pattern on the car down the 
river was the same as the pattern on 
your rear tires. ‘Two and two still 
make four, Mr. Payne, even in the 
much-juggled world of figures that you 
inhabit!” 

“God curse you! Are you accusing 
—me?” 


The investigator laughed, as with a 
certain mild amusement. 

“No need to, Mr. Payne,” he an- 
swered. “ The facts are quite suffi- 
cient. You've had this thing planned 
a long time. My inquiries have brought 
out the information that you installed 
a time-lock some months ago, and also 
put in a vault telephone. What could 
be clearer than that you installed that 
phone so you could ‘ hear’ your victim 
talking in the vault, and also ‘hear’ 
the shot that killed him? You sent your 
wife and daughter to Europe, so as to 
have a freer hand. And then, at 
last—” 

“Why—why, these are the ravings 
of a maniac!” gulped Payne, still fight- 
ing even in the last ditch. But his 
baggy face had turned ash-gray; his 
eyes had sunk, gone hollow and death- 
like. ‘When I confront you, sir, in 
court—” 

“Very well! But just another word 
and I’m through. The psychological 
moment arrived. A bank inspection 
was due, and, moreover, very probably 
Blair had begun to find discrepancies, 
to suspect you. You simply had to get 
rid of him. You had to make him 
seem to commit suicide. But how? 
How, without any risk to yourself? 

“Thus, Mr. Payne. While the bank 
forces were all busy, day before yes- 
terday afternoon, the unfortunate Blair 
happened to go to the vault. The in- 
stant was propitious. It might never 
return, : 
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“Seated at your desk you had a 
clear view through your office door, 
right across the corridor and into the 
open vault. From your desk drawer 
you took a pistol with a silencer at- 
tached. It was a close, easy shot. Blair 
fell in the vault, the victim of a most 
atrocious and cold-blooded murder. 

“ You put the silencer back into your 
desk, pocketed the pistol and—watch- 
ing your chance—crossed the corridor. 
The peril at this second was extreme; 
but it was only for a second. None 
of the employees saw you. You reached 
the vault, entered, and dragged the 
bleeding victim a few feet nearer the 
phone. My examination of the vault 
floor shows that the body was dragged. 
A tiny smear of blood, from near the 
door and extending in the direction of 
the phone, adequately proves this. 

“What next? You had, of course, 
intended to lay the gun beside Blair. 
But—as so often happens in a crime— 
something slipped. Your plan went 
awry. You may have heard a sound 
outside and thought somebody was 
coming. Or else, suddenly panic- 
stricken, your mind may for a second 
have failed to function properly. No 
matter; you forgot to leave the gun. 
It was still in your pocket when you 
stole out of the vault, and—again risk- 
ing discovery, but none the less escap- 
ing it—set the time-lock and noiselessly 
closed the vault door. 

“ Back in your office again you acted 
quickly. It had to be quickly, so that 
you yourself could make the dramatic 
announcement before anybody else, and 
be the chief actor. Even though the 
gun wasn’t in the vault, you had to 
make it appear that the cashier had 
shot himself in there. Otherwise, a 
suspicion of murder might have arisen. 
You were caught on the horns of a 
dilemma, for a suicide without any 
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weapon being found was certain to 
make a tremendous sensation. Never 
mind, it was that or nothing now! 

“ So you hid the gun in your desk, 
roughed up your hair, and assumed an 
expression of terror and dismay—not 
hard, since you really were frightened 
almost to the point of collapse. You 
ran to the grilled door of Harrison’s 
cage. You stammered: 

“< Blair—he’s shut himself in! The 
time-lock’s sprung!’ 

“ And lo! the cycle is complete. The 
last bit of the puzzle is fitted snugly 
home. The story’s told, the mystery 
all solved. No Houdini business; no 
Fourth Dimension at all. Just murder. 
The murder of a trusting friend and 
long-time associate; a murder involv- 
ing the ruin of his reputation and his 
family. Reptilian, long-premeditated 
murder—the kind of murder that sends 
even a most highly-respected citizen 
and substantial banker to the electric 
chair, and—” 


“Damn you, it wont send me!” 
screamed the entrapped old man. His 
voice broke into a shrill falsetto; his 
face became a mask of terror, hate and 
rage. 

He snatched open his desk drawer. 
T. Ashley, leaping, struck up the muz- 
zle of a revolver—a muzzle fitted with 
a silencer—just as with a hardly-audi- 
ble whistling hiss, Harvey Payne fired 
at him. 

The bullet, clipping past his head, 
shattered the glass front of a bookcase 
and sprinkled the floor with tinkling 
splinters. 

T. Ashley wrenched the gun from 
his raging assailant. Thrusting the old 
man away with a contemptuous arm, 
he “ broke ” the weapon. Into his palm 
he emptied six cartridges. Three of 
them had been fired. 
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“So you didn’t even bother to re- 
load, after your pot-shots at me down 
the river, eh?” gibed the investigator. 
“Thought you'd finished me. You're 
a good actor, Payne, but maybe I’m 
not such a rank amateur myself!” 

He dropped the cartridges into his 
vest-pocket, while the old man gulped 
and stammered wordless mouthings. 
Twisting the silencer from the gun- 
muzzle, he thrust gun and silencer into 
pockets of his coat. 

“More exhibits in the case!” 
laughed. 

Then with no further word he 
turnéd, walked out of the library and 
started along the hall. Wide-eyed, 
from a doorway, the Irish maid stared 
at him. She had obviously been eaves- 
dropping, and now was frightened al- 
most namb. 

To her ears, as to the investigator’s, 
came the confused sound of oaths, of 
exclamations as old Payne raged in 
impotent desperation. That sound, as 
T. Ashley left the house, was music to 
him; music whereof the theme was 
justice, restitution. 

Surely Payne’s estate would liqui- 
date for enough so that the bank could 
continue, and the fortunes of so many 
townsfolk be protected. Surely now 
Blair’s widow would be protected, too! 

Warm with satisfaction in this 
knowledge, ‘I. Ashley walked toward 
the front gate, with police headquarters 
as his goal. 

Hardly had he passed through that 
gate and turned along Walnut Street on 
the way to his car, when the front door 
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of the gloomy old house burst open. 
A shrill feminine screech startled the 
peace of evening. 

Pausing, the 
round. 

“The master! Saints preserve us!” 

It was the Irish maid, now distract- 
edly running down the walk. As she 
sped, she cried in panic: 

“The master! Help—help! 
master, then!” 

T. Ashley met her just at the gate. 

“ What’s happened?” 

“Sure, then, just now I heard a 
heavy fall in the lib-ary! An’—an’—” 

She grew hysterical. ‘The investi- 
gator shook her by the arm. 

“Tell me! What is it?” 

“ Hiven help us! It’s that pizen, 
same as he killed a cat with last week. 
The cat give one kick, an’ dead as—” 

“Mr. Payne’s dead?” 

“ He is, then! An’ wid the bottle in 
his hand, an’ him layin’ there on the 
floor—” 

A block down Walnut Street, the 
investigator saw a leisurely-sauntering 
policeman who was just now waking 
up to the fact of a disturbance of the 
peace, at Banker Payne’s front gate. 
With a loud and imperative whistle, 
T. Ashley still more forcibly attracted 
his attention. 

“ What’s all the row ?” demanded the 
officer, arriving on the run. “ What’s 
happenin’ here now?” 

“ Justice,” replied T. Ashley, point- 
ing toward the house. “ You'll find it, 
in Harvey Payne’s library. Poetic 
justice, there—the finest in the world!” 


investigator looked 
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Bill dashed for the chemical fire extinguisher and 
with three long strides was back at the waste can =— 


The Widow's Might 


“A Guy Can’t Change His Profeel,’’ Old Bill Declared, and 
He Solved the Mystery of the $100,000 That Vanished 


By Garret Smith 


liceman and head doorman of the 
Bellmore Trust Company, was 
bedevilled by even more distractions 
than usual this morning. It was not 
enough that it was one of the nerve- 
twitching days when a Federal Reserve 
shipment would arrive—one hundred 
thousand dollars in currency—and the 
papers full of the doings of daylight 
bandits. In addition, Bill had his hands 
full coaching his new assistant, Dick 
Slade. And on top of it all came one 
petty interruption after another. 
“Tt never pours but what it throws 
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in a coupla cyclones an’ two or three 
earthquakes,” Bill complained to Slade. 

To begin with, just after the doors 
opened, a rat-faced, bewhiskéred little 
pest from the company supplying the 
bank with fire extinguishers came to 
inspect their apparatus. He was a new 
man and Bill had to take him around 
and locate the tanks for him. As a re- 
sult, the green Slade offended an im- 
portant depositor by not knowing his 
name when he asked to see the man- 
ager. Bill arrived back just in time 
to save the day, partially. 

“ Remember it’s might important to 
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be able to call everybody by name and 
make ’em feel at home,” he admon- 
ished. “ That’s one thing Mr. Hazel- 
tons made a big point of ever since 
he was made manager. ‘Remember 
you're the bank’s first line diplomat,’ 
he’s always sayin’ to me, and that 
goes— Good-morning, Mr. Dunn. 
Nice morning— Thats Dunn, the 
hardware man. His account’s growin’ 
fast an’ he swells up another inch with 
every dollar.” 

“Judas! I’m gettin’ a headache al- 
ready,” Slade grumbled. 

“It’s some job all right,” Bill 
agreed. “And remember it ain’t only 
ticklin’ the regular customers you're 
here for, an’ makin’ strangers want to 
come again. You got to keep an eye 
out for crooks. There’s too dang many 
bank hold-ups these days. Many a 
one’s been blocked by a bank-cop havin’ 
a good eye for faces. 

“Hello, Tom. How’s the boy? 
Bringin’ us in another load of kale? 
That’s the stuff— That’s Tom Mar- 
tin. He was just a garage mechanic 
five years ago. Got a good business 
of his own now. 

“ But speakin’ of crooks an’ remem- 
berin’ faces, that’s where studyin’ pro- 
feels comes in strong,” Bill went on, 
returning to a hobby of his. “ It ain’t 
so easy to disguise a profeel. I’ve seen 
‘em bedevil their faces pretty complete 
many a time when I was on the New 
York force, but a guy can’t change the 
shape of his nose much, ner the slope 
of his forehead, ner the cut of his jib, 
especially the shape, size an’ location 
of his ears.” 

Slade was a new man in town, but 
he knew the veteran bank policeman’s 
reputation. It was said among Bill’s 
numerous admirers that he carried 
around under his thick graying thatch 
a camera and a rogue’s gallery. His 
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deceptively merry blue eyes never 
missed anything and anything they 
caught stayed put. . 

“Hey, Chief. This can’s on the 
blink,” the fire extinguisher inspector’s 
voice interrupted at Bill’s elbow, just 
as he was greeting another important 
patron, The fellow stood holding the 
brass tank from the bracket in front 
of the cages. “I got a fresh one out 
in the car. I'll bring it right in.” 

“All right, governor,” Bill said, 
swallowing his irritation. “ Make it 
snappy, please. It’s a busy mornin’ an’ 
havin’ a mess around the cages annoys 
the customers.” 

A string of patrons distracted his 
attention. 

“ Jerusalem!” he exclaimed when he 
next noticed the inspector. “ He made 
it snappy but not neat. Say, gover- 
nor,” he added to the fellow who was 
scooping up the wrappings from the 
new extinguisher and stuffing them in 
the zine waste-can. “ Next time un- 
wrap your stuff out in the car, will you 
please?” 

“Fd have bawled that guy out,” 
Slade told him. 

“Now that won’t do on this job,” 
Bill warned. ‘‘ That half-wit might 
get to be a depositor here some day. 
Got to be polite to everybody. That 
guy lives here in town, I think. . Sure 
I’ve seen his profeel in here before, but 
can’t just place him.” 

He presently forgot the annoying 
fellow under the pressure of other 
pests. There was an hour more of this 
and that, Bill doing double duty while 
Slade looked on and learned. 

“Oh Judas H. Priest!” Bill ex- 
claimed suddenly. “ Here comes the 
widow Van Fleet! She’s a new de- 
positor, been in town about a month, 
got wads of kale, and thinks she owns 
the bank. She'll have us both runnin’ > 
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errands fer half an hour. An’ of 
course Tom Kincaid and George Brew- 
ster have to come in at the same time, 
both big ones too. Just slip over and 
say good-morning to Kincaid and 
Brewster and be ready to do anything 
they want while I handle the widow.” 

The voluminous Mrs. Van Fleet 
wheezed past them with a breathless 
“ good-morning ” in response to Bill’s 
polite greeting. Slade got a fleeting 
glimpse of a puffy, flushed face under 
an old-fashioned mourning veil. 

“You can remember her from her 
rig,” Bill whispered. “ Ain’t another 
like it in the country these days, I’m 
bettin’ you.” 

For once, however, the widow had 
no demands to make, though Bill stood 
at attention in the offing while she filled 
in a counter check and drew some 
money. Then she headed for the safe 
deposit vaults and Bill turned back to 
Slade. 

“Ten o'clock,” he remarked. 
“ About time for that currency ship- 
ment from the Federal Reserve. Re- 
member what I told you about that. 
I'll go back to the cage with ’em and 
you stick by the door and don’t let any- 
body in that looks suspicious.” 

He glanced around the big room, 

“Thank the Lord- theres 
strangers in the bank just now.” 

-“ Here comes the stuff now,” Slade 
informed him a few minutes later and 
Bill peered out just as an armored car 
swung toward the curb. He noticed 
at the same time that the only other 
persons approaching the bank at the 
moment were two eminently harmless 
regular patrons. 

“First one’s Horton Sprague,” he 
told Slade. “ An’ that’s C. K. Jennings 
behind him.” 

Bill hurried down the steps- greeting 
Sprague and Jennings as he passed. At 
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a glance he noted that there were still 
no suspicious loiterers in sight. 

The driver of the armored car 
opened his steel door and stepped out, 
gun in hand. From the tonneau an- 
other armed guard emerged and stood 
at attention. Then appeared the two 
armed messengers carrying the leather 
bag containing the currency. A mo- 
ment later Slade swung the bank door 
shut behind Bill, and the messengers, 
and another currency shipment was 
safe inside the bank. A few steps and 
it would be back of the grille of the as- 
sistant cashier’s cage. 

Then, just as the triple guard of the 
currency were half way to the rear, 
Bill heard behind him a sound like the 
sudden opening of a high pressure 
hose. There was a shrill scream from 
the widow Van Fleet, who had just 
come from the safe deposit vaults and 
was on her way out. Bill whirled about 
in time to see the zinc waste-paper can 
at the front end of the forward counter 
turned into a small volcano. Its flam- 
ing contents mounted half way to the 
ceiling, giving off a thick cloud of rap- 
idly spreading black smoke. 

Several patrons who had been stand- 
ing near the counter made a rush for 
the door. The messengers carrying the 
currency whirled to the wall and stood 
with their backs to it, guns ready for 
action. 

Almost automatically Bill dashed for 
the can of chemical fire extinguisher 
on its wall-bracket a dozen feet away. 
He snatched it down and with three 
long strides was back at the waste-can 
with the extinguisher inverted and 
shooting a stream on the blaze. 

The next instant it seemed as if 
white hot needles had been thrust into 
his eyes. Bill staggered back. His 
hands flew to his face and the fire ex- 
tinguisher clattered to the floor. Chok- 
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ing and sneezing, he fumbled about for 
the fallen apparatus, at the same time 
trying to open his smarting, streaming 
eyes. He was stone blind. 


Bill Farley had been in the trenches 


in 1918. Instantly he recognized the 
sting of tear gas. And at the same in- 
stant he knew where it came from. 
That fire extinguisher inspector had 
been a fake: 

What happened during the next half 
hour was largely a blank to Bill until 
told about it afterwards. Dick Slade 
was one of the best witnesses, but he 
had been so taken by surprise that it 
was not altogether clear to Ħim. He 
had been standing outside on the steps 
watching the street when he heard the 
tumult break inside. Through the glass 
of the door he saw the eruption from 
the waste-can rapidly obscuring his 
view of the interior. Out of the black 
pall burst the frantic little group of 
patrons feeling their way toward the 
door. Slade dashed to the rescue. 

As he opened the door the fugitives 
dashed by him. He recognized Hor- 
ton Sprague, C. K. Jennings, Mrs. Van 
Fleet, and two other old patrons whose 
names he could not recall. 

Then Slade felt a warning sting in 
his eyes and dodged back through the 
door just in time to prevent being com- 
pletely blinded himself. He promptly 
recognized the symptoms. 

“ They're shooting off tear gas,” he 
shouted to the officer who had stayed 
with the armored car. “ Have some- 
` body send for reserves and the fire de- 
partment. Guard the back door.” 


II 


OLICE and firemen arrived a few 
minutes later and the work of res- 
cue began. The refugees, regard- 

less of who they were, employees and 
patrons alike, the police took to the 
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lobby of the hotel across the street. 
Their eyes received emergency treat- 
ment and they were retained under po- 
lice surveillance until a thorough ex- 
amination could be made into the mys- 
terious affair. Among them were the 
two express messengers who had been 
carrying the bag of currency, but the 
money had vanished. 

The fire was confined to the waste- 
can whence it started. When the build- 
ing was ventilated sufficiently, police 
with drawn guns went through the 
building. Somewhere in the building 
they half expected to meet dangerous 
yegg men. But the last of the inmates 
were brought out without the discovery 
of any suspicious stranger. Nor did 
a minute search of the building from 
top to bottom reveal any one in hiding, 
nor any sign of the currency shipment. 
And yet it seemed manifestly impossi- 
ble that either the thief or his loot could 
have left the building. 

A hasty conference was called in the 
board-room of the bank. Bill Farley 
and the two messengers were present, 
still bleary-eyed from tear gas. The 
chief of police had arrived to handle 
the case in person. Manager Hazelton 
presided. Slade told his story first, then 
John Drake, the messenger who had 
been carrying the currency bag. 

“ The second the fire broke out,” the 
latter testified, “my partner and I 
backed up against the wall expectin’ 
some kind of an attack. Then Farley 
here spilled the gas and I went blind. 
I got the idea right off. I hung onto 
the bag, ducked down and started 
feelin’ my way along the wall. I figured 
if there was a yegg at work the smoke 
might bother him and give me a chance 
to break for the door, Then something 
hit me on the head and I went dead.” 

The other messenger had little to 
add. He had lost track of his partner . 
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in the confusion and when rescued was 
feeling his way helplessly in the oppo- 
site direction to the door. 

“ But,” Hazelton, the manager pro- 
tested, “how could this yegg see to 
operate when the rest of us were blind? 
I suppose he could wear a gas mask, 
but that would be a pretty clumsy af- 
fair. How could he get in and out 
with it and not be spotted?” 

“ How could he get out carryin’ that 
bag of money either without havin’ it 
taken away from him at the door. 
That’s what bothers me,” Bill put in. 
“The mask and smudge and tear gas 
are all clear enough. Good tight-fitting 
goggles are good enough for tear gas, 
and Slade and I watched a fellow fix 
up the smudge and plant the gas right 
under our noses. But the guy who did 
it wasn’t here when the big show was 
pulled off. He was just a helper.” 

“What!” Hazelton exclaimed and 
the police chief echoed him. 

Bill told them about the call of the 
fake fire-extinguisher inspector and 
turned to the smoke-stained extinguish- 
er can which lay on the table as an 
exhibit. 

“ This looks regular on the outside, 
but it’s really a high-pressure gas cylin- 
der, fixed to hold liquid tear gas and 
spray it good and proper when it’s 
turned over, just as you do a fire ex- 
tinguisher,” Bill explained. “One of 
this gang, pretendin’ to represent the 
company, put this in place of the real 
extinguisher this mornin’, Then the 
next thing was to fix up a fire so some 
boob like me would use it. And at the 
same time he wanted a smoke screen 
so nobody in the street would see what 
was goin’ on. Well that paper he took 
off this dingus when he unwrapped it, 
and dropped in the zinc waste can, 
probably was soaked in some kind of 
oily mixture inside that would make a 
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big, quick blaze and a heavy smoke. 
Probably had some gun powder mixed 
with it, judgin’ from the way it flared 
up. Then all that was needed was for 
somebody to drop a light in the can 
at the right moment. And here’s what 
he did it with. I found this in the bot- 
tom of the can. 

He exhibited an ordinary pocket 
cigarette lighter badly damaged by fire. 

“Easy enough for him to snap a 
light on this dingus under the corner 
of his coat an’ then back up to the 
waste can an’ drop it in.” 

Well, then,” the police chief put in, 
“the guy we want to find is the fake 
fire extinguisher inspector, if he was a 
fake, as you say. Guess I'll talk to 
the extinguisher people first on a` 
chance.” 

Bill Farley came suddenly out of a 
fit of abstraction. 

“Sure. That can’t do any hurt, 
chief,” he said and then lapsed into si- 
lent thought again, 

Bill roused from his reverie only 
long enough to describe the fire extin- 
guisher inspector. 

“ He was an oldish, slight, stoopin’ 
guy with gray hair and full grey beard, 
seemin’ly,” Bill told them. “Tm bet- 
tin’, though, he’ll have a hair-cut an’ a 
clean shave by now an’ that his hair 
won't be gray after it’s cut. I wouldn’t 
even be sure I’d know his profeel now 
without that bushy mustache and the 
rest of the spinach.” 

The chief called the fire extinguisher 
people only to learn what Bill expected, 
that no authorized inspection of the 
Bellmore Trust Company extinguishers 
had been made that day, that their old 
inspector for this district was still on 
the job, and that they had no inspector 
answering to Bill’s description. 

“That sort of blocks that end,” the 
chief admitted, but, to cover every- 
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thing, phoned his headquarters to have 
a general alarm sent out for the man. 
“ Now let’s see who might have got out 
of the building carrying that money. 
Somebody working with that fake in- 
spector, of course. Who got away with- 
out being detained? I’m having every- 
body we're holding searched and ques- 
tioned.” 

Slade declared that the only ones he 
passed, or could have possibly got 
away, were five well-known citizens 
whom Bill had named and described 
as they came in. None of them had 
been carrying a bag or any kind of a 
package. Every one was a person of 
considerable wealth and a reputation 
beyond suspicion. 

“ No help there,” the chief admitted 
again, “ There’s just one answer left. 
It was an inside job all right, when it 
came to the actual robbery and passin’ 
out the loot. Either an employee of 
the bank, or one of the express mes- 
sengers here, pulled the inside stuff. 
But somebody else had to pass the loot 
through to the outside man. That took 
a second inside man. Near as I can 
figure it, Slade here is the only one 
had any chance to take the stuff at the 
door and pass it along without being 
held up. Sorry, Slade, but Pll have to 
hold you on suspicion for the present.” 

Slade started an indignant denial, but 
Bill Farley came out of his trance and 
interrupted him. 

“ There was one other way it might 
have been passed through, chief,” he 
declared. “ But it’s too plumb ridicu- 
lous to talk about, too dangerous to 
talk about, you might say. It just can’t 
be an’ yet it’s the only way it could be. 

“ Bill, you talk like a nut,” the chief 
declared. 

“Sure I do,” Bill admitted. “It’s a 
nut subject. Maybe I am a nut, but I 
can find out quick enough an’ no harm 
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done if I am, as long as I keep my 
mouth shut. If Mr. Hazelton will give 
me the rest of the day off, PH prowl 
around a little and let you know if I 
find anything, but I’m doin’ no talkin’ 
yet. I’ve made ass enough of myself 
for one day.” 

And Bill stuck to his policy of si- 
lence in spite of considerable cross ex- 
amination. Hazelton finally gave him 
his roving commission, with a warning 
to watch his step. 

When Bill left the conference, those 
of the staff who had been exonerated 
beyond question and whose eyesight 
had been restored sufficiently, were 
back at their posts getting ready to 
open the bank’s doors again. The jani- 
tors had already cleaned up the worst 
of the mess made by the firemen. 

“ Gosh almighty, what a wallop this 
gives the bank,” Bill remarked to the 
teller whose cage was opposite the 
burned out waste ‘can. “ Must have 
pretty near singed your eyebrows, too, 
when that can blew up. I didn’t hear 
of anybody gettin’ burned, though. 
Who was standin’ near the can when 
it blazed up? Did you notice?” 

“Didn’t you hear the old widow 
Van Fleet yell?” the teller asked with 
a grin. “ She was standin’ at the coun- 
ter there lookin’ over some papers she 
apparently just got from her safe de- 
posit box. She wasn’t more than a 
foot from the waste can and Mr. 
Sprague was right on the other side of 
it. Mr. Jennings was right here by 
the window.” 

“Say,” Bill chuckled. “ The thing 
that makes me sorest about bein’ blind- 
ed is not seein’ that fat ol’ dame beat 
it for the door. TIl bet she ain’t made 
more’n two miles an hour before in 
ten years. I’m guessin’ she made sixty 
when them fireworks began. Slade says 
when he caught sight of her feelin’ her 
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way out of the smudge and yellin’ like 
a steam calliope, he ducked in an’ 
headed her an’ two or three others for 
the door. Once she got her bearin’s, 
he says, she went by him like a bat 
outa hell, 1’m bettin’ even money she'll 
be takin’ her account away after this.” 

“Well, that’s a funny thing about 
it,” the teller confided. “I thought 
maybe she was closin’ it out this morn- 
in’. She cashed a check for fifteen 
thousand before the trouble began and 
that wiped out her balance within a 
dollar. I was talking to Bruce in charge 
of the safe deposit vaults just now and 
he thinks she cleaned out her box, too. 
He came on her stuffing a lot of papers 
into her bosom after he let her in to 
her box. She seemed kind of shy about 
him catching her at it, he says. I un- 
derstand she’s been keeping a good 
three hundred thousand worth of se- 
curities with us.” 

“ Phew ! Bill exclaimed, “ that’ll cut 
Hazelton a lot if she pulls out. Only 
been here a month, too. Where’d she 
come from, do you know ?” 

“ Somewhere out West. Don’t know 
much about her.” 

“T wonder, now, if Hazelton him- 
self knows much about the old dame,” 
Bill asked himself as he turned. away. 
“Tt’s crazy to think anybody with all 
that money would pull a stunt like this; 
of course, an’ crazier still to think that 
wheezy old dame could get away with 
what’s a tough job for a hard-boiled 
he-yegg. Nevertheless and notwith- 
standin’, as the feller says, I see no way 
that bag coulda got outa the bank ex- 
ceptin’ under the widow’s black robe. 
And she coulda put gas-tight goggles 
on under that veil and got away with 
it, too. I’d be fired just for suspicionin’ 
such a thing, if Hazelton knew it. But 
if the chief thinks Slade did it, he’s 
full of prunes.” 


Bill slipped into plain clothes and 
called up the widow’s house from an 
outside phone. There was no answer. 

“Not so good,” he thought, “ and 
there ought to be a maid there to an- 
swer the phone. Guess IIl call per- 
sonal.” 

A half hour later Bill got out of a 
taxi in the rear of the comfortable 
house the widow had leased in the hill 
section of Bellmore. Again he got no 
reply to his ring. There was the same 
result at the other doors. Drawn cur- 
tains at all the windows agreed with 
his conclusion that there was no one 
home, 

There was a yard-man working 
across the street. Bill approached 
him. 

“Do you know whether the Van 
Fleet house is closed?” he asked. 


“The missis went away this 
mornin’ in taxi wid a beeg trunk,” the 
fellow told him. “I see nobody roun’ 
since.” 


Bill went away from there quickly. 
He hopped into his own cab and told 
the driver to make time for the offices 


_ of the taxi company. There he learned 


that they had sent a man up to the Van 
Fleet house in response to a telephone 
summons that morning. Within a half 
hour Bill had located the driver who 
had answered the call. 

“ Sure I took her old trunk an’ the 
devil take it and her,” the man said 
with deep feeling. “I had to drag it 
out all alone. It weighed a ton, the 
old-fashioned kind they used to call 
Saratogas and I bet full of bricks.” 

“ Where did you take her?” Bill de- 
manded. 

“Up to the station first and checked 
her old elephant of a trunk to New 
York. Then I left her at the bank.” 

“Thanks. That’s all. 
under your hat. You and I both might. 
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lose our jobs if it got out we was gos- 
sipin’ about the private affairs of the 
rich widow,” and Bill was gone. 


III 


EN minutes later he caught a train 
for New York, thirty miles 
away, and chafed inwardly all 

the way in to Jersey City. Arriving at 
the terminal he went directly to the 
baggage room. The much occupied 
baggagemen there not unnaturally re- 
membered nothing about the mammoth 
trunk and all trunks shipped in from 
Bellmore that morning had already 
been claimed. 

“ Beats me how many guys goes 
around with their eyes shut,” Bill 
grumbled to himself as he turned away. 

The baggage-transfer people remem- 
bered as little, but gave him a slight 
clew. They had forwarded all but one 
of the trunks from Bellmore that morn- 
ing, but didn’t recall handling anything 
of the size and weight Bill described. 
That one trunk might be the one Bill 
was seeking. Thereupon, he betook 
himself to the taxi starter and stated 
his problem, first impressing the man 
by the sight of his private officer’s 
badge. 

“Now I figure,” he added, “ that 
this party wouldn’t be likely to let that 
trunk out of sight any more than nec- 
essary an’ so wouldn’t be likely to use 
the transfer people. It either went out 
on a taxi or on a private car. Either 
case it would be so big it would have 
to go on the runnin’ board an’ I thought 
likely you might remember it.” 

At last, Bill had struck a man after 
his own heart, an observer with some 
measure of acuteness. 

“There was such a trunk went out 
of here ina taxi,” he recalled. “ An oP 
bull of a trunk belongin’ to a man in a 
big hurry. Don’t remember just what 
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he looked like though. Guess we can 
pick up the cab that took it because I 
gave the job to one of the regulars at 
this stand. He ought to be around in 
an hour or so.” 

The fact that the trunk had been in 
charge of a man set Bill back a little, 
but the starter did not recall seeing any 
old woman in widow’s weeds around 
the trunk. Bill tried to reassure him- 
self with the thought that the man hav- 
ing the trunk in tow would be the 
widow’s accomplice, probably the fake 
fire inspector, in case his fantastic sus- 
picion of the aged widow proved true 
by some miracle. Bill was troubled 
more than ever with doubts, He was 
in a fair way to make a mess of things 
and lose his job in the bargan. Only 
the fact that any other theory seemed 
impossible kept him on this possible but 
highly improbable trail. 

There was nothing to it but to wait, 
so for over an hour Bill stuck to his 
post beside the starter. At length a 
cab drove up which the starter declared 
had taken the big trunk. The driver 
admitted it readily enough when Bill 
showed him his badge. The trunk, he 
said, had been in charge of “a lean, 
dark guy,” and this man had accom- 
panied the trunk to an address in Bayer 
Street, Greenwich Village. He didn’t 
recall the number, but was confident 
he could locate the place. 

“Take me there double quick,” Bill 
directed. “It’s a good bonus for you 
if you're right and a better one if I’m 
right.” 

A little way from Bayer Street, he 
stopped the cab at the precinct police 
station. Introducing himself to the 
captain, he divulged as much of his 
story as was necessary and got an es- 
cort of two plainclothesmen. With 
them he cruised through Bayer Street, 
a typical Village thoroughfare, half de-, 
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voted to arts of a sort, half to plain 
squalor. And the aged house which 
the driver presently pointed out as the 
place where he had delivered the trunk 
was no exception to the general sur- 
roundings, an old three-story private 
dwelling converted into studio apart- 
ments, 

They stopped a few doors away and 
one plainclothesman was sent around 
to the rear of the building and the 
other assigned to the front. Then Bill 
had the taxi man drive him back and 
stop in front of the house. 

“You come with me, son, an’ say 
nothin’ unless I tip you off,” he ordered 
the driver. “ Which floor is it?” 

= ¥op:* 

“O.K. Inwe go. An’ here’s where 
I lose my job or win a raise.” 

Half way up the first flight of stairs, 
they met a man in workman’s garb 
carrying an iron pail full of rubbish. 

“ You the janitor?” Bill asked. 

“ Yeh.” 

“Which apartment was a trunk de- 
livered to this morning?” he shot at 
him, showing his badge. 

The man was anxiously obsequious, 
but unhelpful. 

“Don’t know nothin’ about it, boss,” 
he asserted. “I didn’t come on till a 
little before noon. You see I got three 
houses and I don’t live here.” 

“Who lives on the top floor?” 

“Mr. John Forrest. Lives there 
alone. Some sort of inventor. 

“Ts he in there now?” 

“Yep. I just come from there.” 

“ Has he been there right along for 
the last few days?” 

“ Far’s I know. I ain’t seen him go 
out.” 

“ All right. 
can get you if we want you. 
call on Mr. Forrest.” 

But as the man started down, Bill, 


Stay around where we 
We'll 
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on second thought, turned and followed 
him to the street. He surreptitiously 
signalled the plainclothesman to keep 
an eye on the fellow, then rejoined the 
taxi driver. 

“Sure you got the right place?” he 
cautioned the man. 

“Sure. I remember these stairs 
with the red and black paint on the 
rails. 

Bill, with his hand on his hip, where 
he could feel the reassuring butt of his 
gun, knocked at the door of the top 
floor apartment. He had to rap twice 
before steps were heard and the door 
was flung open. Bill studied the face 
of the man who presented himself, hop- 
ing to recognize it as that of the pseudo 
fire extinguisher inspector. Size and 
build of the man were favorable, but 
he was smooth-faced“and the hair was 
dark. Bill couldn't be certain even of 
the profile, but there was nothing really 
contradictory yet. He noted that the 
fellow’s hand rested on his hip as he 
opened the door and that an almost 
imperceptible twitch of the dark eyes 
had noticed the similar position of the 
caller’s hand, 

But beyond that there was no hint 
of fear or guilt in the face or manner 
of the man Forrest, nor any sign that 
he recognized the Bellmore bank po- 
liceman. "4 

“Well, what is it?” he demanded 
crisply. 

“ We came for the trunk that was 
delivered here this morning,” Bill an- 
swered in the same style. 

Again there was no suggestion of 
uneasiness. The dark brows raised in 
slightly bored annoyance. 

“ Wrong address,” he snapped, start- 
ing to close the door. 

But as he turned away, Bill caught 
a second glimpse of the profile. Some- 
thing about it was a little more remi- 
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niscent. Bill took a chance and shoved 
his foot across the door sill. 

“Just a minute,” he insisted and 
turned to the driver. “Is this the fel- 
low who had you bring up the trunk?” 
he asked. 

“That’s him all right,” the man as- 
serted positively. 

The features of John Forrest relaxed 
as if he suddenly understood what it 
was all about. He grinned indulgently. 

“ Why to be sure. Now I recognize 
you,” he admitted. “ You brought my 
old trunk up this morning. I take it 
there’s been some mix-up and you sus- 
pect me of having someone’s baggage 
by mistake. Well, mistakes will hap- 
pen. Sure, come in, gentlemen and 
look my old box over and make sure 
it isn’t the one you’re looking for.” 

But the man was too smooth about 
it. Bill, wary of ambush, kept his foot 
on the threshold and made no move 
to enter. = 

“Go call the officer in front and 
bring up the janitor, too,” he ordered 
the taxi driver. 

Mr. Forrest: flushed angrily for an 
instant, then shrugged. Again he 
seemed to Bill too casual. An inno- 
cent man should have been boiling with 
indignation by now. 

“Oh, very well,” said Forrest non- 
chalantly. “ You suspect something 
more than a mistake, eh? Take your 
time, boys. Convince yourselves of 
your error, then it will be my turn.” 

He turned wearily away from the 
door. Bill, alertly suspicious, watched 
him closely, but the man made no move 
to get out.of sight, merely puttering 
about among some magazines on a cen- 
ter table in the big living room, exposed 
to view through the open door, 

A closed door at the rear of the room 
might conceal an ambuscade of the fel- 
low’s pals, Bill thought. Something 
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more than sheer bravado, he felt, lay 
behind the man’s unconcern. In a mo- 
ment of misgiving, Bill reminded him- 
self that he still had no evidence that 
would defend his high-handed course 
if he was unable to make good his sus- 
picions. But at this moment, the jani- 
tor and the officer arrived and he de- 
cided to go through with it. 

“This is Mr. Forrest,” he told the 
officer. “He says we are mistaken 
about a trunk that we believe was 
brought here this morning and don’t 
belong to him. Of his own free will 
an’ accord he invites us to search his 
place. That right, Mr. Forrest?” 

“ Righto, old top. Go to it.” 

Again the fellow’s calm self-assur- 
ance shook Bill’s confidence. The other 
officer was already eying him doubt- 
fully. There was only one thing now 
that could save Bill from becoming a 
laughing-stock. That was to find the 
bank loot on the premises. 

Obviously there was no trunk or any 
other hopeful sign in the scantily fur- 
nished living-room. Search in the one 
closet and about the furniture failed to 
turn up any hidden treasure. Cau- 
tiously Bill opened up the door in the 
rear. It exposed a smaller room, evi- 
dently meant for a bedroom, but now 
equipped as a chemical laboratory. 
Against the wall was a big, battered 
steamer trunk. Except in size, how- 
ever, it in no way resembled the one 
Bill sought. 

“Thats the trunk this fellow 
brought this morning,” Forrest assert- 
ed calmly. “ YowH find my initials on 
i 

“That ain’t it,” the driver contra- 
dicted without hesitation. 

“Your memory is as faulty as that 
of your big friend here,” Forrest 
taunted him. 

But neither in this room, nor in the 
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kitchen beyond, the one remaining 
room in the apartment, was there any 
sign of what they sought. The annoy- 
ing Forrest actually snickered. 

Bill doggedly went over the apart- 
ment again, this time in search of the 
contents of the missing baggage. All 
the old tricks of concealment were 
tested out. Walls and floor boards 
were sounded. Upholstery was pried 
into in vain. In due course, he knelt 
and peered up the chimney of the big 
fireplace and thumped the brickwork 
speculatively’ He was about to rise 
from his knees again baffled, when sud- 
denly he stopped and stared at the 
blackened hearth. 


IV 


E had caught a sensation of undue 

warmth as he leaned under the 

yawning flue. Placing a hand 
against the bricks, he found them hot 
as from a recent fire, And yet it was 
a warm spring day, giving no excuse 
for a blaze. The hearth, too, was 
swept clean. In fact, it was too clean 
swept, not at all in keeping with the 
general dust and neglect of masculine 
housekeeping in the rest of the apart- 
ment. 

“Just been havin’ fire and mighty 
careful to clean up after it,” Bill com- 
mented. 

“Ah, how acute is our big sleuth!” 
softly exclaimed the suspected man. 
“Tt is even so. I did indeed burn up 
a bunch of rubbish, and, being an- 
noyed by the remains of the holocaust, 
asked my friend the janitor to remove 
it.” : 

“What did you do with the ashes?” 
Bill demanded of the janitor. 

“Dumped ’em in the ash can out 
front. Prob’ly collected by now.” 

Bill hurled himself down the stairs 
three steps at a time. The ash col- 
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lectors were two doors away, but Bill 
swore with relief as he pounced on the 
still untouched can belonging to the 
house. A few moments later he re- 
turned to the Forrest apartment with a 
double handful of ash-coated rubbish. 
Triumphantly he dumped on the table 
a trunk lock, some metal straps and 
rivets and a bit of half burned leather. 

“There you are!” he exclaimed. 
“Im gamblin’ that stuff comes from 
the trunk I’m lookin’ for. Perhaps 
you can-explain, Mr. Forrest, why you 
took so much trouble to burn up this 
trunk and deny so positive that you 
had it.” 

“Perhaps I could explain a lot of 
things if I thought it was any of your 
damned business,” the suspect retorted 
a little heatedly at last. 

Bill plucked up his courage a little 
hopefully. But he was still baffled to 
know what had become of the loot 
which he now felt certain had been in 
this apartment this morning. He was 
really as far as ever from proving that. 
And if he could, where was it now? 

Slowly Bill strolled back to the rear 
of the apartment again, reviewing his 
previous searches. At the rear win- 
dow, looking out on the fire escape, he 
paused again, still baffled. But this time 
he noticed something about the fire es- 
cape that he had missed before. The 
iron rails of the landing platform were 
badly rusted, as were the rungs of the 
descending ladder. But the grilled 
flooring was worn bright in spots and 
so were the rungs of the ladder that 
led up to the roof. Forrest, he rea- 
soned, frequently visited the roof, 

Bill climbed out the window and up 
to the roof. Peering over the low 
parapet, he looked upon a roof-garden 
fresh with spring verdure and bloom. 
All about the roof space were ranged 
deep wooden troughs full of earth, in 
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which grew sturdily a variety of flow- 
ering plants and dwarf evergreens. 

Bill crawled over the parapet and 
stood on a flooring of washed pebbles 
looking speculatively around him. The 
earth in those troughs, he thought, 
would make an excellent hiding place. 
But there was abundant evidence that 
it had not been disturbed for many 
days. Its surface was sodden and 
crusted by water and sun. The plants 
grew too near together to leave room 
for the insertion of even so compact a 
package as the bag of bank currency, 
to say nothing of whatever had been 
packed in the widow’s heavy trunk. 

It seemed like another false hope. 
Nevertheless Bill poked the earth in 
each tub tentatively with a pocket rule. 
One by one he tested them, striking 
nothing but soft earth in each, until 
he came to the last and largest one. In 
that he hit a solid obstruction about 
twelve inches down. ‘The trough was 
a good two feet deep. Suddenly hope- 
ful again, Bill dug eagerly into the 
earth with his fingers only to strike a 
smooth wooden surface, He explored 
the length and breadth of the tub. It 
was the same everywhere, nothing but 
wooden bottom. 

But as he stood up, disheartened 
again, he saw the trick. A false bot- 
tom, of cotige. A moment’s study 
proved it. The sides of the trough 
were made of two twelve-inch planks 
each, held together by cleats, the whole 
covered by weathered green paint. But 
closer inspection showed dabs of fresh 
paint on the nail heads. Bill kicked 
the cleats. loose, then wrenched them 
off with his fingers. The top of the 
tub came off intact like the tray of a 
trunk, without disturbing the plants or 
the earth in which they rested. 

In the lower compartment thus re- 
vealed, he found a neat package con- 
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taining the plundered currency ship- 
ment intact and beside it a pair of tight- 
fitting goggles such as might be used 
to prevent tear-gas from affecting the 
wearer's eyes. 

But he found something more that 
put the finishing touches on the proof 
of his audacious theory. There was 
also a second package of money con- 
taining fifteen thousand dollars in large 
bills. That was the amount the widow 
Van Fleet had drawn that morning. As 
final evidence there was a compact bun- 
dle of securities of various kinds. He 
thumbed them over hastily.’ They 
were all gilt-edged and bore on their 
face the name of Frances E. Van Fleet. 
So the widow had cleaned out her 
strong-box, too, before looting the 
bank. But the end of the trough was 
filled with more -bulky valuables, a 
costly set of solid silver bearing the 
initials “ F. E. Van F.” and a collec- 
tion òf jewelry that made Bill’s head 
swim. 

Bill stood up and contemplated his 
find, still hardly able to believe his own 
eyes. So the widow, with all her 
wealth, had been the able accomplice 
of this clever bandit! Why? And it 
still seemed impossible that the fat, de- 
crepit old woman would have had the 
nerve and physique to go through with 
it. Yet there was the proof. 

Then another thought struck him. 
Where was the widow now? Not 
strange that her accomplice should 
have hidden their joint loot, but why 
were her personal belongings cached in 
the same place. Had this crook used 
her for his purposes and then robbed 
her, perhaps done away with her? 

With this new possibility in mind, 
Bill hastily descended the ladder to the 
apartment. But as he approached the 
living room where the rest awaited 
him, he slowed down and resumed his - 
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air of dejection. He had his hand on 
his gun, however. 

“Well, is the able sleuth satisfied?” 
asked Forrest tauntingly. 

For answer Bill suddenly shoved his 
gun in the other’s face. 

“Stick ’em up, bo,” he ordered. “I 
found the loot. You are under arrest 
for the robbery of the Bellmore Trust 
Company.” 

The surprised man stared at his cap- 
tor for a moment with intense chagrin, 
then he shrugged and accepted the situ- 
ation. 

“All right,” he said. ‘ You win. 
Where do we go from here?” 

“ What I want to know first is where 
is Mrs. Van Fleet?” Bill went on omi- 
nously. “I advise you to tell me if 
you can, otherwise I'll lodge a murder 
charge too.” 

Again Forrest looked intensely sur- 
prised. 

“Well I'll be damned!” he ex- 
claimed.” I supposed you’d found her 
and got the tip from her about the 
trunk. Don’t worry. She’s all right 
by now. I saw to that.” j 

Forrest turned away and again Bill 
got a good look at his profile. Bill 
started as if stung by a bee. 

“By gosh!” he exclaimed. “I see 
it now. There’s something more to 
profeels than just the cut of the jib. 
You got to take into account the slant 
of it.” 

With which cryptic remark he turned 
to the wall phone near by and got the 
chief of police of Bellmore on the wire. 

“ Hello, chief,” he crowed. “TI got 
the bird and the loot, includin’ all the 
valuables of the widow Van Fleet. Say, 
chief, this was a one-man job. This 
fake fire extinguisher inspector, after 
fixin’ the tear-gas this mornin’, robbed 
the widow and shipped her stuff to 
New York in her own trunk. That 
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wasn’t the widow at all came into the 
bank. It was this guy hid under her 
veil an robe. It was a cinch for him 
to hide his goggles and the currency 
bag under that black tent. But what 
worries me is the widow. Maybe the 
guy murdered her. Better beat it up 
and break into her house.” 

“Don’t worry about her, Bill,” the 
chief told him. “ We found her O. K. 
except that she’s a little cramped yet 
and a bit sick from chloroform. Some- 
body called up from New York an 
hour ago and told us to go up to her 
house right away because she was in 
trouble. We found her and her maids 
bound and gagged. They’d been doped 
in the night while they were asleep and 
didn’t know a damned thing about who 
did it. And we didn’t know what it 
was all about till now, except that her 
place had been looted. Good work, 
Bill.” Bill hung up and turned back 
to the prisoner. 

“ Did you call up and tell ’em to let 
the widow out?” he asked. 

“Sure,” Forrest told him. “TI 
wouldn’t have a bunch of ladies suf- 
fer any longer than necessary. Now 
you tell me something. How in hell 
did you dope it out I’d dressed up as 
the widow if you didn’t know till now 
where she was.”’ 

“Why, you see my memory back- 
fired a little just now when I saw your 
profeel again,” Bill told him with a 
grin. “I remembered all of a sudden 
that the party we took for the widow 
in the bank stood round-shouldered 
and head thrown forward under her 
veil, just like you do now. The real 
widow stands up like an ol’ battleship 
with her head thrown back tellin’ the 
cock-eyed world to go to hell. I’ve 
always said it’s the profeels you want 
to go by when you aim to see through 
disguises,” 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Women Burglars 


COMPARATIVELY short time 
Ait: Knapp was sent away, 
thieving began in Erie. It was 
not on quite the same wholesale basis, 


but what was lacking in quantity was 
present in quality, for the thieves made 
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it a point to steal the finest silverware 
and jewelry. Instead of sneak-thiev- 
ing it was burglary. The marks of 
jimmies on doors and windows were 
sufficient to demonstrate this. 
“Crowley thought at first that 
Knapp might have returned and 
changed his tactics?’ said Murray. 
“ We drove out to Knapp’s and made , 
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sure he was not there, although after 
his escape from the penitentiary no one 
could tell what had become of him. I 
was satisfied from the outset that 
Knapp had no hand in the thieving. 
Knapp prided himself on his cleverness 
as a sneak thief. Burglary would be 
a clumsy way of stealing, according to 
Knapp’s ideas. 

“ After the second or third job it 
was apparent that no lone burglar was 
at work. There was a gang, for some 
of the jobs necessarily called for a 
watcher or lookout on the outside while 
a pal was inside a house. Silverware, 
fine clothing, and jewelry began to dis- 
appear with a regularity that reminded 
us often of the day when Knapp was 
in his prime. Mr. Skinner’s house was 
ransacked and a great quantity of sil- 
verware taken, and soon after the 
Skinner robbery, the home of Mr. Bliss 
was plundered and a big haul of silver- 
ware and jewelry was made. 

“Crowley was worried. So were the 
rest of us. We put in about twenty 
hours a day, and I verily believe we 
scrutinized every man in and around 
Erie. We made every stranger account 
for himself. We gathered in all our 
regulars in the suspicious character 
line. We redoubled our patrol precau- 
tions at night. It was of no avail. The 
burglaries went on just the same. One 
night a house in one end of the town 
would be robbed and the next night 
the burglars would do a job in the 
other end of the town. ‘The only clew 
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or trace of them that I could get was 
a peculiarity in the jimmy marks, show- 
ing a piece had been chipped or cut out 
of the jimmy. But to tell the truth we 
were at our wits’ end and could make 
no headway. There were so many bur- 
glaries, yet we could not get on to them. 

“Our last hangout at night was the 
Reed House. We would step in there 
regularly before going to bed. As we 
stood talking in the Reed House in the 
early morning hours or shortly after 
midnight, I noticed by the merest 
chance a woman slip quietly down the 
back stairs and out into the night. For 
three or four nights I observed her - 
doing this. The clerk told me she was 
a scrub-woman, who worked late and 
lived outside the hotel. There was 
nothing suspicious about that. I asked 
the clerk where she lived. He said he 
did not know. 

“Tt was a pleasant night and I felt 
like taking a walk, and just for amuse- 
ment I decided to follow the old scrub- 
woman. She slipped down the back 
stairs as usual and went out. I trailed 
after her. We had not gone five blocks 
when I lost her. She seemed to have 
been swallowed up by some hole in the 
earth that vanished after devouring 
her. I laughed at the joke on me, un. 
able to trail an old woman, and I went 
to bed. 

“The next morning Crowley was 
glum. ‘Another burglary last night,’ 
he said, and named a house four blocks 
from where I lost the old woman. 


Eprror’s Nors :—John Wilson Murray, more than thirty years a man- 
hunter, had one of the most checkered and thrilling careers of any of the 


world’s great detectives. 
ness and courage by-words. 


His reputation was international and his shrewd- 
Fortunately for readers of DETECTIVE FICTION 


WEEKLY, he gave the amazing story of his life to Victor Speer, close friend 
and collaborator, before he died several months ago. 

Last week, Murray described the beginning of his detective career, and 
told of the capture of Knapp, “ The Weasened Wonder” of Erie. 
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“I said nothing, but that night I was 
at the Reed House, waiting for my old 
scrub-woman. About one o’clock in 
the morning she appeared, a flitting 
figure on the back stairs, and darted 
out. I was after her in a jiffy. For 
about fifteen blocks I followed her. 
Then she suddenly turned a corner and 
when I came up she was gone. 

“The next morning Crowley was 
mad as a hornet. ‘Another burglary 
last night,’ said he. 

“I was a little hot myself. But that 
night I turned up at the Reed House, 
and at one o’clock out came my vanish- 
ing scrub-woman again and away she 
went, with me on her trail. 

“I have shadowed many people in 
my life, but that old scrub-woman. was 
one of the most artful dodgers I ever 
knew. I followed her from one o’clock 
until after four o’clock in the morning, 
up streets and down streets through al- 
leys, across lots, around buildings, and 
then across lots again. But I stuck to 


her and there was no corner she turned ‘ 


that I was not close up to spot her if 
she dodged. 

“Soon after we started a cat sud- 
denly mewed and startled her mightily. 
Along about dawn she headed away to 
the outskirts of the town and stopping 
in front of a double house tossed a 
pebble up against a window and a mo- 
ment later went in. I sat down some 
distance away and thought it all over. 
I was puzzled. Women burglars were 
something unknown in Erie or any- 
where else just then. Yet to think that 
an old woman after scrubbing for 
hours in a hotel would go out for a 
stroll and prowl around all night for 
her health was out of the question. I 
waited until daylight and when she did 
not come out I went to headquarters. 

“< Another one last night, Murray,’ 
said Crowley. 
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“Then it could not have been my 
old scrub-woman, for I had her in sight 
every minute. However, I determined 
to pay her a visit. I took Jake San- 
dusky of the police force and went out 
to the house. On one side of the double 
house lived Mrs. O’Brien, a respectable 
woman. She knew nothing of the oc- 
cupants on the other side of the house, 
beyond the fact that they were women 
and had lived there less than a year. 

“ I knocked at the door. There was 
no answer. I banged again, loud and 
long. I heard a scurry of feet inside 
and finally the door opened. A big, 
fine-looking girl, about twenty-three 
years old, stood in the doorway. I 
walked right in. 

“< What is your name?’ I asked her. 

“< Mary Ann Hall,’ said she. 

“*Do you live alone?’ said I. 

“< I live with my mother,’ said Mary 
Ann. 

“< Call your mother,’ I said. 

“ Mary Ann opened wide her mouth 
and let out a bawl like a donkey’s bray. 

“< Ma-a-a-aw!’ she bellowed. 

“Out from the adjoining room 
pranced my old scrub-woman as 
sprightly and spry as any being of sixty 
years I ever saw. 

“< What’s your name?’ I asked. 

“Mrs, Julia Hall,’ said my old 
scrub-woman, and if ever there is a 
gallery for the portraits of sixty-year- 
old coquettes I will contribute the pic- 
ture of Julia Hall. 

“< Who else lives here?’ I asked. 

“The answer was the opening of 
Mary Ann’s mouth in another pro- 
longed bellow. 

“Out from the adjoining room 
trotted a second old woman, a little 
bit of a body about fifty years old, with 
a face like an eagle’s. She had a loose 
ringlet that flipped around her cheek, 
and she constantly blew at it out of, 
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the side of her mouth to fleck it back 
to her ear. 

““* Ladies,’ said I, ‘ sit down.’ 

“To my astonishment all three 
promptly sat on the floor. I observed 
that the chief articles of furniture in 
the room were a cook stove, a rough 
kitchen table, and one dilapidated rock- 
ing chair. 

“< Mrs. Julia Hall,’ I said, and I can 
see her coy leer as she sat on the floor, 
‘you were out all night, last night.’ 

“<I always am,’ she said. 

“* Yes, Julia cannot sleep in the 
dark,’ spoke up the eagle-faced woman, 
who hastened to add apologetically : ‘ I 
am Mrs. Maggie Carroll, her friend.’ 

“*T never sleep in the night,’ said 
Mrs. Hall. ‘I work or walk all night, 
and when daylight comes I sleep.’ 

“*Tt’s an affliction,’ said Mrs. Car- 
roll. ‘She had the fever when a child.’ 

“ T talked on with these three strange 
creatures squatted on the floor. They 
puzzled me. I mentioned the burgla- 
ties to them. They knew nothing of 
them, they said. Mrs. Carroll was par- 
ticularly vehement in protestation of 
ignorance. I crossed over and sat down 
in the dilapidated rocker beside the 
range. ‘There was a kettle on the stove, 
but no fire. Suddenly the chair col- 
lapsed with a crash. Over I went with 
my heels in the air. One of my feet 
struck the kettle and it fell to the floor 
and the lid rolled off. The three wom- 
en had laughed uproariously when the 
chair broke down; Mary Ann haw- 
hawing, Mrs. Hall tittering, and Mrs. 
Carroll cackling. But when the kettle 
fell and its top rolled off there was 
sudden silence. »I looked at the three 
women and then at the chair and then 
T saw the kettle. Its top was toward 
me and inside I observed what I 
thought was a jimmy! Moreover, it 
was a nicked jimmy! 
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“ I stood up and eyed the three wom- 
en. Mrs. Carroll feigned weeping, but 
Mrs. Hall tittered and made saucer 
eyes, as if bent on conquest, even on 
the penitentiary’s verge. 

“* Mary Ann,’ I said, ‘ you might 
save me the trouble of searching the 
house by hauling out the plunder.’ 

“At this Mrs. Hall struck Mary 
Ann a resounding whack on the head 
and bade her: ‘ Squat where you be, 
you hussy ?’ 

“ I searched the house. I found sil- 
verware, jewelry, linen, fine clothes in 
amazing quantities. The Skinner sil- 
verware, the Bliss silverware, the plun- 
der from many houses, all was re- 
covered. I found also a complete set 
of pass-keys and a house-breaking kit 
of burglar tools. 

“ We arrested the three women. All 
three were tried. Two, Mrs, Julia Hall 
and Mrs. Maggie Carroll, were sent to 
Alleghany for four years, and Mary 
Ann was let off. While in jail Mary 
Ann gave birth to a bouncing baby. 

“I asked Mrs. Hall about her tramp 
through the night when I was follow- 
ing her. She laughed in a flirtatious 
way that was ludicrous. From Mrs. 
Carroll I learned that she and Mrs. 
Hall were to have done another job 
that night, and Mrs. Hall was to meet 
Mrs. Carroll at two o'clock in the 
morning. But Mrs. Carroll had spied 
me trailing Mrs. Hall, and had mewed 
suddenly like a cat, a signal to. Mrs. 
Hall that she was being followed. That 
was the cat’s cry that had startled Mrs. 
Hall, and caused her to prowl around 
all night, while Mrs. Carroll was doing 
the job, and not go home till morning. 

“They were the only pair of pro- 
fessional women burglars working 
alone that I ever met red-handed. They 
had been caught first in Ireiand and 
were sent to Australia, when they got 
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into trouble again and jumped to the 
United States. Mrs. Julia Hall was 
the genius of the two. I often thought 
she was foolish to have used a nicked 
jimmy. Her cracked smile would have 
broken into almost anything.” 


CHAPTER V 
A King and a Lunatic 


URRAY had his full share of 

exciting experiences during his 

service in Erie. One episode in 
particular he laughed over, for in it 
he was mistaken for a king, a lunatic, 
and a burglar, all in a single night. 

“In November, 1872, a Miss Julia 
Oliver, sister of a prominent man in 
Erie became demented,” Murray ex- 
plained. “Her family were English 
people. She imagined they had large 
estates in England, and one of her de- 
lusions was that her brother was try- 
ing to beat her out of them. At times 
she had brief lucid intervals, but grad- 
ually she became worse, and they de- 
cided to send her to the Dixmont Asy- 
lum, up on the mountain near Pitts- 
burgh. I was acquainted with her and 
her family, and they suggested that I 
would be the proper person to take her 
to the asylum. 

“ All the plans were made. We in- 
tended to start in the morning, but she 
locked and barred her bedroom door 
and windows, and we could not get in- 
to the room until after the morning 
train had gone. Fearing to have her 
at home another night, lest she should 
do some overt act or kill herself, the 
family decided I should take her on 
the afternoon train. It was an hour 
or two late. Miss Oliver and I arrived 
at the small asylum station long after 
dark. I remember it was a bright, cold, 
moonlit night in the latter part of No- 
vember. The train steamed away, leav- 
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ing this crazy woman and myself alone 
or the platform of the little station. 

“There was not a soul around, no 
agent,no one from the asylum, not even 
a station lounger. It was as deserted 
as the North Pole, and almost as cold. 
The asylum was a mile or so up on the 
mountain from the station. There was 
a terraced walk for a part of the dis- 
tance. The wind was howling, and 
everything was frozen tight. I looked 
far up the mountain, where I could see 
the asylum lights shining out in the 
night. The crazy woman passively 
waited. 

“< Come, Miss Oliver,’ said I. ‘We 
will have to walk. I am very sorry, 
but there is no other way.’ 

“She looked at me with big, inno- 
cent, reproachful eyes. She had a very 
sweet, childlike voice. She made no 
move. 

““*T know you are going to kill me,’ 
she said so sorrowfully, and with such 
sweet simplicity and directness, that I 
started guiltily at the very candor of 
the accusation. ‘ Do kill me here,’ she 
continued. ‘Do not kill me on the 
mountainside, and let me roll down the 
hill. The one thing I dread after death 
is to have to roll down long hills.’ 

“There was no use to argue. She 
was insane. Yet she was so self-pos- 
sessed, so gentle a lady, so frank, that 
if I had not known positively she was 
crazy, I would have believed her as 
sane as any other person I knew. 

“<If you will not walk with me I 
must carry you,’ I said. 

“*T weigh one hundred and forty 
pounds,’ she said solemnly. ‘I wiil not 
resist, although I prefer to be killed 
here rather than on the mountainside. 
Please kill me here.’ 

“ No one likes to be regarded seri- 
ously as a murderer, even by insane 
folk. So, without furtherfado, I picked. 
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up Miss Oliver in my arms and started 
up the mountain. She certainly had 
stated her minimum weight. She lay 
in my arms like a sack of salt. The 
wind raged about us. Step by step I 
made my way up the mountain, head- 
ing for the lights of Dixmont. Despite 
the bitter cold I sat her down and threw 
off my overcoat, then picked her up 
and labored on. It was weary, toil- 
some work. I stumbled and staggered, 
but ever nearer shone the lights. The 
insane girl begged piteously to be killed. 

“< Kill me, why don’t you kill me?’ 
she kept crying. ‘Oh, think how far 
I must roll after I am killed! 

“Tt was useless to be angry. I 

trudged on. Then she began to resist. 
She kicked and screamed and clawed. 
I was compelled to put her down and 
sit on her while I-threw off my under- 
coat. ‘Then up the mountain we went, 
in a perambulating wrestling match. 
She fought valiantly. Once she tripped 
me, and we rolled far down the path 
before I could stop. She shrieked with 
delight as we rolled. 
_“ Then slowly, laboriously I worked 
our way back over the lost ground. All 
the asylum lights went out while we 
were on our way, except the few that 
burned all night. Finally I got her up 
to the door and rang the bell. As I 
rang, she wrenched away. I grabbed 
her, and she began to shriek so pierc- 
ingly that it seemed as if her family 
away back in Erie must hear it. We 
were in a tangle on the ground when 
the door opened, and a flood of light 
poured out on us. 

“There I stood—hatless, coatless, 
disheveled, wet—with a wild woman 
wailing piteously, struggling, and cry- 
ing to be freed from a monster. They 
well might have wondered which of 
us was insane. I carried her inside, and 
the doors were closed. I knew Dr. 
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Reed, the superintendent, but he was 
away. They roused the assistant super- 
intendent out of bed. He was none 
too pleased at being disturbed. I had 
my commitment papers in my shirt, and 
I drew them forth. They were as wet 
as if they had fallen into a basin of 
water. Miss Oliver was a pay patient, 
of course, and her bed was ready. She 
looked serenely around the reception 
room, noting the paintings and the fur- 
nishings. 

“ ‘What do you think of my castle, 
King George?’ she said to me. ‘Is it 
not beautiful, your majesty? Pray 
make yourself at home, your majesty.’ 

“There never was a King George 
who looked as I looked just then. 
Small wonder a nurse sniggered. They 
took Miss Oliver to her quarters, and 
I returned to the office. I could hear 
the wind whistling around the corner 


outside.- I asked if I could stay all 
night. They said no, it was against 
the rules. 


“< If Dr. Reed was here I could stay 
all night,’ I retorted. 

“< Dr. Reed is not here,’ was the icy 
reply, matching the zero weather out- 
doors. 

“They showed me the door. I went 
out, hatless, coatless, into the night. I 
stumbled down the mountain, and 
hunted for my undercoat. I found it, 
and then found my overcoat. But my 
hat was nowhere around. The wind 
must have blown it away. I made my 
way down to the station. I was get- 
ting cold, and my damp clothes were 
stiffening on me. I tried to find warmth 
or shelter at the station, but there was 
none. I shivered and stamped to and 
fro, endeavoring to keep warm. There 
was no hotel around, none within a 
couple of miles. The only house near 
was a gas-house, where they made gas 
for the asylum. It was across from 
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the station. I saw a light in it, and I 
went over and stepped in. A lone man 
was sitting by the fire, watching the 
drafts. He turned as the door 
slammed, and seeing me hatless, with 
scratched face, he groaned and jumped 
over to the other side of the room. 

“ ‘Get out! Get out! he shouted, 
waving his arms. ‘ You cannot stop 
here! Get out; I’m closing up now!’ 

“*You poor fool,’ said I, ‘I want 
to get warm, that’s all. Nobody will 
hurt you. Sit down.’ 

“ ‘ Go back to the asylum if you want 
to get warm!’ he yelled, as if I were a 
deaf lunatic. ‘I don’t warm crazy men 
here.’ 

“ The fellow was beside himself with 
terror. He thought I was an escaped 
madman from Dixmont, and I did not 


blame him. I certainly must have 
looked the part. Suddenly his manner 
changed. 


““Tf£ youre really cold, my friend, 
I'll show you the new tavern that has 
been built right down the road,’ said he. 

“ I thanked him heartily. He put on 
his hat and overcoat, and we started 
out of the door. As I stepped outside 
he slammed the heavy door behind me, 
and locked it from within. It simply 
was a ruse to get me out. I saw it 
was useless to try and get into the gas- 
house again, so I started on a brisk 
walk down the road, looking for a 
tavern or boarding house. I banged on 
the door. There was no answer. [ 
shook the door by its handle. Sud- 
denly the upstairs window was raised, 
and a hoarse voice shouted: ‘ Who’s 
there?’ I answered that I was an officer 
who had come from the asylum and 
desired a bed for the night. 

“ * Get out of here!’ roared the voice. 

“Come down and open this door!’ 
I shouted in reply. 

“ The answer was the bang of a shot- 
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gun, and a charge of buckshot bored 
into the woodwork about a yard from 
where I stood. I scooted around the 
corner of the house as the second bar- 
rel followed the first. I crawled along 
behind fences until I struck a bend in 
the road, and then crossed to the rail- 
road track, and started on a fast walk 
back toward the gashouse. On my way 
I met the gasman. When he saw me 
he let out a shriek of terror and fled 
across the fields. I walked fully three 
miles, past the gashouse, which was 
locked, before I came to a tavern. 
Profiting by my former experience I 
knocked, and when I heard a window 
raised upstairs I got around to the other 
side of the house. 

““Vat you vant?’ asked a heavy 
German voice. 

“<I want to get in,’ I said. 

“* Go away!’ said the voice. 

“*T want to get in,’ I shouted. 

“Bang! Bang! went a gun. But I 
was around the corner of the house. I 
waited a few minutes, then thumped 
again on the door. Three times I 
thumped, and every time the old Ger- 
man roared. Finally I crossed the road 
and got behind a tree. 

“* Hello, there!’ I shouted. ‘ You'll 
kill some one if you don’t stop.’ 

“* Vell, vat you tink I am shootin’ 
for, eh?’ 

“ I began a long palaver with nim. 

“<I want to get a bed for the night,’ 
I said in conclusion. 

“< So? Why ain’t you say so first?” 
said he, 

“I could hear him talking to his 
wife. They went away from the win- 
dow. I waited fifteen minutes, and 
kicked again on the door. Presently a 
light appeared in the hall. Through 
the glass alongside the old-fashioned 
door I could see them coming down 
the stairs. The wife was ahead carry- 
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ing a lighted candle. The husband was 
behind carrying the shotgun. 

“< Hello, out there!’ he shouted, as 
they neared the door. 

“* Hello!’ I answered. 

“* Who are you?’ he asked. 

“T told him. 

“< How do I know you are who you 
say you are?’ he demanded. 

“ I recited a list of people I knew. 

“* How do I know you know them?’ 
he asked. 

“I pondered. The only way to con- 
vince him was to hit upon some man 
he would be sure to know well. I saw 
a whisky sign by the door. 

“To you know Fred Applebaum, 
of Pittsburgh, the singer and whisky 
man? said I. 

“‘Fred Applebaum? Do I know 
- him?’ he said, and I could hear the bolt 
shot back. 

“ I fairly leaped inside. The old Ger- 
man kept pointing the shotgun at me. 
He said there had been many bur- 
glaries in the vicinity, some of the rob- 
beries having been committed by men 
who called late at night and said they 
wanted lodgings. His wife brought 
me whisky, and I took a long drink. 
The old German meanwhile held the 
shotgun full upon me. I sat close to 
the fire, and after thawing out I went 
to bed. 

“The old German followed me with 
the shotgun anda candle. He sat down 
in a corner of the room with the candle 
on the window sill and shotgun pointed 
at the bed. I fell asleep. It was day- 
light when I awoke. There sat the 
old German sound asleep in his chair, 
with the shotgun across his knees and 
the candle down in the socket. I 
coughed, and he awoke with a snort. 
When I came to pay my bill he said: 
‘Fifty cents for bed, fifty cents for 
breakfast, and fifty cents for extra.’ 
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“* What's the extra for?’ I asked. 

“‘For keeping watch on you,’ said 
he. ‘ How do I know you ain’t a bur- 
glar” 

““Would you take in a burglar?’ 
said I. 

“< If he was half froze,’ said he. 

“ I took the first train for Erie, after 
buying a hat in Pittsburgh, and patch- 
ing my scratched face with court plas- 
ter. It was the only night of my life 
in which I had been invited to a palace 
as a king, locked out of a gashouse as 
a lunatic, shot at as a burglar, and put 
to bed with a shotgun pointed at my 
head.” 


CHAPTER VI 
The Box-Car Battle 


N addition to his regular work on 

the Erie police force, Murray was 

gradually drawn into the service of 
the men at the head of the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railroad. His success 
in the cases he undertook attracted their 
attention to such a degree that they 
finally urged him to sever his connec- 
tion with the Erie police and devote 
himself exclusively to railroad detective 
work. William L. Scott, the railroad 
magnate, whose home was in Erie, and 
for whom Murray had done consider- 
able difficult railroad detective work, 
was particularly desirous of obtaining 
Murray’s undivided services. 

Mr. Scott, Milton Cartwright, who 
built the Dismal Swamp Canal, and 
was interested in the building of the 
Elevated Railway system inNew York, 
James Casey, George Ham of Boston, 
and others, united in the building of 
the Canada Southern Railroad, now 
the Michigan Central, between Buffalo 
and Detroit, with its route in Canada 
from Fort Erie, opposite Buffalo, 
through St. Thomas to Windsor, op- 
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posite Detroit. They had difficulties in 
Canada. Station houses were burned. 
Trains were derailed. Bridges were 
fired. The trouble primarily grew out 
of the right of way. Some of the coun- 
try folk seemed to think the railroad 
should make them all rich. 

The officers of the company knew 
Murray, and they held a conference 
and urged him to leave Erie and 
straighten out the Canada Southern’s 
troubles. Their offer to Murray was 
so flattering that he agreed to go for 
three months, with the right to return 
at the end of that time if he did not 
find matters satisfactory. 

So Murray left Erie and went to 
Canada as head of detectives of the 
Canada Southern Railroad of which 
William L. Scott was president and 
F. N. Finney was general superin- 
tendent. He established headquarters 
in St. Thomas and traveled between 
Buffalo and Detroit, and frequently 
Chicago. 

“The bridge-burning stopped first,” 
said Murray. “I began a systematic 
watch of the bridge that was the scene 
of the most trouble. Night after night 
I lay in a clump of brush by the rail- 
toad track. They were hard to catch, 
but eventually the  bridge-burning 
stopped, along with the firing of sta- 
tions, for I gave chase in earnest and 
caught some of the incendiaries and 
they were sent to the penitentiary. 

“ Soon after the bridge-burning was 
broken up, L. D. Rucker, of the Canada 
Southern, called my attention to com- 
plaints of wholesale robbery of cars. 
Goods consigned from Boston and 
New York to the West were found 
to be missing on the arrival of the cars 
at their destination. The various roads 
over which the cars passed had to pay 
pro rata the loss to the shippers.” 

The selection of Murray to run down 
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this wholesale train robbing, affecting 
various railroads, indicates the reputa- 
tion he had earned at that time as a 
clever detective. It was a hard case. 

“T went to Boston and started over 
the route of the goods,” said Murray. 
“T saw the cars go through unbroken 
to Black Rock at Buffalo, where cus- 
toms officers and sealers inspected and 
resealed the cars, after which they went 
on West through Canada. After fol- 
lowing the route of goods several times 
I became convinced that the robberies 
were committed at Black Rock, and 
that car sealers and railroad employees 
were in collusion. They, alone, could 
have the necessary knowledge or op- 
portunity. 

“ Mose Mills was customs officer at 
the International Bridge at that time. 
I put up a job with Mills. We made 
a fake manifest showing boots, shoes, 
silks and clothing, making a fat car. 
We gave the number of the car and 
sent the manifest out as usual, and then 
had the car placed at the Old Bathurst 
Street yards at Black Rock. I got Po- 
lice Captain Dixon, of old No. 5 sta- 
tion in Buffalo and two of his men, 
Joe Henderson and Andy Dayton, a 
brother of Mayor Dayton. A fence 
ran along by the tracks. We got out- 
side the fence and lay in wait. 

“T remember the night well. It was 
the night of July 12, 1874. It was 
blazing hot, breezeless, suffocating. 
We crouched alongside the fence for 
several hours. About one thirty o’clock 
in the morning we saw two lanterns 
dodging in and out among tthe trucks. 
Three fellows slipped along silently, 
looking for the car numbered in the 
fake manifest. 

“ ‘Here it is,’ said one of them. 

“ They broke the seal, slid the door, 
climbed in and began to open the boxes. 
When they were well along with their 
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work we madé a break for the car. 
Two of the three ran, with Dixon, 
Henderson, and Dayton after them. I 
grabbed the third fellow, a powerful 
giant in a cotton shirt and overalls. 

“We grappled in the car and fell 
among the boxes. It was stifling hot 
in the box car and the water began to 
pour off us. I recognized the fellow 
as one of our road’s employees named 
Sweetman, counted one of the huskiest 
men in the business. He tried to stran- 
gle me to death, tried it so deliberately 
I had to admire his coolness. 

“ I broke his hold and, when he tried 
to jam me behind the boxes where he 
could shove a big packing case on me 
and crush me, I forced him over by 
the car door. There we heaved and 
strained amid the big boxes. Neither 
spoke a word. It was a silent struggle 
in the darkness. 

“I had stripped him naked in the 
first grapple of the fight. His cotton 
shirt and overalls had come off like the 
peeling of a banana. In his fury he 
tore my clothes off me and as we 
lurched toward the car door we fell 
out to the track below, two naked men, 
drenched with perspiration as if a tub 
of water had been emptied on us. 

“We fell in a bunch and over we 
went on to the cinders and ballast and 
ties. There was no let up. Whichever 
man got the chance banged the other’s 
head on the rails, jammed his face in 
the cinders or thumped his bare body 
on the ballast and ties. A free hand 
meant a stunning blow. We fought 
under the car and out on to the other 
tracks, All the while we were silent 
as two mutes. It was a case of which 
or t’other on top. He was worrying 
me. I was busy as I could be and I 
could not yell, and my gun was gone. 

“ We came to a full stop on the track 
between the rails beyond the car where 
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our fight began. Neither of us was 
on top. We were a tangled bunch. As 
we lay straining, gasping, we heard a 
creaking and crunching. Instinctively 
both of us looked down the track. ‘An 
engine had backed some cars in and 
they were bearing slowly, steadily 
down on us. Sweetman was a game 
man, he never flinched. 

“< You first!’ he gasped, as he strove 
to roll me nearest the approaching cars. 

“ My answer was a heave that turned 
him prone between the rails and there 
I held him, panting and desperate, not 
daring to relax my hold. Nearer and 
nearer came the cars. We could hear 
the grind of the flange. Sweetman 
writhed and strove to drag me down 
and force me over. 

“< Give up?’ I gasped. 

“Sweetman shook his head and 
butted me full between the eyes. To- 
gether we reeled back on the track. 
The trucks of the nearest car were not 
thirty feet away, when Joe Henderson 
came running down the track, from the 
chase after the other two men, and 
dragged us back and snapped the hand- 
cuffs on Sweetman. 

“Henderson had captured his man 
and the third escaped. I was somewhat 
disfigured and had to borrow some 
clothes, but I was mightily relieved 
when I saw the grim trucks of the 
freight cars go by and felt my bones 
safe beyond their reach. 

“Sweetman was a partner of Slip 
Lewis. He was locked up and later 
his attorney made a fight on some 
technicality. 

“But this stopped the car bur- 
giaries. The railroads thanked me, and 
thereafter goods went west and arrived 
at their destination unmolested.” 

When Murray returned to St. 
Thomas, after breaking up the car bur- 
glaries, he found complaints of train- 
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tapping and quickly located it at the 
west end of the road in the vicinity 
of Amherstburg, on the Canadian side 
of the mouth of the Detroit River. 
Cars laden with grain would lose 
bushels in transit, in some unknown 
way. The cars were weighed at De- 
troit to make sure of their cargo and 
when weighed later by the railroad they 
were many bushels lighter. Murray by 
a plan of frequent weighing of the 
cars, narrowed the territory where the 
thefts were committed to the vicinity 
of Amherstburg. 

“ The method employed by the train- 
tappers,” said Murray, “‘ was to crawl 
under a grain car at night, bore holes in 
the floor of the car with an auger, 
fill as many bags with grain as they 
could cart away, and then plug up the 
auger holes, and the car would bear no 
visible outward sign of having been 
robbed. Hundreds of bushels of grain 
would be stolen in this way. One night 
a single train was rifled of enough 
grain to make two wagonloads of filled 
bags. 

“ The quantity stolen in such a short 
time satisfied me that a gang of six or 
seven did the job, and that it was not 
the work of only one or two. So I 
nosed around looking for sixes or 
sevens who would be apt to engage in 
train-tapping. I was puzzled to learn 
what became of the grain, if the thieves 
were people in the vicinity, for I could 
find no trace of any sales of grain 
apart from the usual barter in crops 
by farmers. 

“I arranged for a string of grain 
cars to be laid out on a siding, and the 
first night I spotted a figure sneak un- 
der some of the cars and bore holes 
and put in plugs. No attempt was made 
that night to steal any of the grain, 
and evidently the cars were being pre- 
pared for the next night’s raid. I de- 
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cided to follow the fellow to his home 
on the first night, and I did so. The 
trail led to the home of the five Thrash- 
ers, a father, mother, and three sons, 
whose constant companions were two 
fellows named Johnson and Mike Fox. 

“ I went back and got two constables, 
and told them to meet me at a point 
in the yards, where I would have a 
freight engine. I got a switch engine, 
but the constables failed to appear, so 
I went alone with the engineer, John 
Savina, by name, and the fireman. The 
engine stopped.opposite the Thrashers, 
and I went out to the house to arrest 
the five people. I told the engineer 
and fireman to be prepared to come in 
a jiffy. 

“T knocked at the door, and no one 
answered. I knocked again, and when 
no response came I shoved against the 
door and walked in. 

“No one was in sight. I passed 
through the kitchen, and was about to 
enter. a room opening off it when a 
tremendous screech came from the 
room. I stood and listened. It was 
like the high, quavering note of a calli- 
ope or steam piano. Without further 
ado I shoved open the door and en- 
tered. 

“All I could see was a big, old- 
fashioned bed, surmounted by a mos- 
quito net. Sitting upright in this bed 
was one of the ugliest women I ever 
saw in my life. She would glance at 
me, and then throw back her head and 
screech just like a coyote howls when 
he serenades the moon. She was Mrs. 
Thrasher. I bade her get up. She an- 
swered with a series of ear-splitting 
screeches, I spent about ten minutes 
trying to persuade her to get out of 
bed. When words were of no avail 
I laid hold of the mosquito netting and 
pulled it out of the way. 

“*T am palsied! shrieked Mrs.. 
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Thrasher. ‘I am paralyzed, and can- 
not be moved? , 

“ I approached the bed, and she dealt 
me such a thump on the head with 
her clenched hand as no paralytic ever 
was able to do. I sought to take her 
out of bed, but she buried herself in 
the bedclothes. So I simply took the 
tick, and pulled it off the bed, and was 
preparing to take the bed apart with 
her in it, when she sprang out and fled 
through the kitchen. I knew I could 
get her later. 

“The tick had seemed very heavy 
in my hands. [I slit it open and found 
it filled with new boots and shoes. 
While I was emptying them out I heard 
a stealthy step behind me, and whirled 
around just in time to see Mrs. Thrash- 
er swing an ax and aim it at me. I 
dodged and laid violent hands on Mrs. 
‘Thrasher’s ankles, and landed her on 
the floor witha thud. Before she could 
regain the ax I just rolled her into the 
emptied tick, and fastened her by one 
of the tall bedposts, where she kicked 
and screeched, and probably well-nigh 
suffocated While I was searching the 
house. 

“ They had a number of bedticks all 
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filled with wheat. They also had a 
big chimney that was unused. They 
had stuffed this chimney full of bags of 
wheat. Old man Thrasher came out 
of a closet, and I arrested him. The 
engine hands helped me take the plun- 
der away. I went to the place of Mike 
Fox, near by, and arrested him after 
finding more of the stolen stuff on his 
premises. I also arrested Johnson, and 
took the whole batch before Magistrate 
George Gott, who also was Canadian 
customs officer, and he committed them 
to Sandwich jail for trial before Judge 
Horne, who sent them to Kingston 
Penitentiary for four years each. 

“ That broke up train-tapping. Mrs. 
Thrasher averred that after she was 
bagged in the tick she experienced a 
sensation similar to that caused by 
smiting the outside of the tick with 
the open hand. I suggested to her that 
perhaps she had wriggled and kicked 
so much as to bump herself against the 
bedpost. 

“ But she seemed to cling to the idea 
that she had been spanked soundly, not 
beaten or bruised, but simply spanked 
strenuously. What could a woman 
named Thrasher expect?” 


TO BE CONTINUED 


Dog Gets His Man 


ITH a bullet in his head, Jepp, a 
and caused the capture of two of a quartet of stick-up men who had 
robbed his master. 

Simon Noveck, proprietor of a Jersey City, 


gallant German police dog, chased 


New Jersey, drug store, 


found himself suddenly staring into the muzzle of a gun, one night recently, 


when four youths entered his store. Jepp sprang at them. One of the men 
shot, and the bullet plunged into Jepp’s head, but he shook himself and gave 
chase, barking furiously. The barking attracted a crowd, and a policeman. 
‘Two of the holdup men were captured. Jepp did not quit until he collapsed. 
He was taken to a surgeon and treated. 


The Red Menace 


Barry swung the chair up into the ape-man’s face 


A Duel to the Death, With Barry’s Penknife Pitted 
Against the Blade of the ‘‘ Brotherhood’s’’ Ape-Killer 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 


ARRY SLOAN, adventurous 
young millionaire, on his way 


home after a trip to Europe, sur- 
prises a mysterious woman in his 
locked stateroom as his ship docks at 
New York. 

At the point of a revolver the 
woman makes her escape, leaving be- 
hind her finger-prints on a safety razor 
blade. In New York Barry runs into 
his old army buddy, Dan Brady, secret 
service agent following Ivan Alexan- 
dranoff, a revolutionary. 


Barry, in his hotel room, again en- 
counters the mysterious woman in 
black. She had secreted valuable papers 
in Barry’s valise, which she recovers 
by firing a gas-filled revolver at Barry 
when he tries to restrain her, leaving 
him unconscious. Dan is convinced that 
the woman, Olga Cassarova by name, 
is closely linked with the revolution- 
aries he is shadowing, and that she 
is an important agent of theirs in 
America. 

Dan fake 


obtains revolutionary 
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credentials for Barry, who is to get in 
the good graces of the crowd. 


CHAPTER VII 
The Brotherhood 


HORTLY before noon the letter 
S came, Barry tipped the boy who 

brought it to the door, and closed 
the door, and stared at it. 

In stilted, crooked, penned writing, 
the envelope was addressed to Porter 
Brown, Editor, The Brotherhood. 
The flap of the envelope was loose. 
Barry took out the single sheet that 
formed the letter. In the same hand- 
writing, in French, was written: “ The 
bearer, Barry Sloan, is a friend. He 
can be trusted. Rene Garre.” 

That was all. 

The telephone directory gave him 
the address of The Brotherhood. It 
was on lower Second Avenue. He 
crumpled the letter a little, rubbed it a 
trifle, to make it look as if he had car- 
ried it for a week or so, and then went 
down and took a taxi to the place. 

Might as well get the thing started, 
he reflected as he leaned back and 
watched the cab turn into the heavy 
Fifth Avenue traffic. 

The communistic paper, The Brother- 
hood, was in a fitting location—the 
second floor of a dingy flat in the 
middle of a lower Second Avenue 
block. After dismissing the cab at the 
corner, Barry looked for some minutes 
before finding it. He went past the spot 
and had to retrace his steps. A faded 
sign inside the hall entrance finally got 
him started right, and he went up to 
the second floor, and found the door 
that was his goal. 

He came into a long room with two 
desks up at the front windows and 
tables, type fonts, a linotype, and a 
small power press farther back. A 
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blackened railing separated that from 
a small space inside the door that 
served as a waiting room. 

A bobbed-hair girl, smoking a cig- 
arette, came to the railing and looked 
inquiringly at him. 

“T have a- letter here for- Mr. 
Brown,” Barry told her. 

A man sitting at one of the desks 
heard the words, and looked up quick- 
ly, and then got to his feet and tum- 
bered toward them. 

He was fat, this man, exceedingly 
fat. In a greasy, unhealthy sort of 
way. The hair was almost gone from 
his héad, and the shining dome of it 
capped a wide, greasy, moonlike face, 
with a great flattened nose, and little 
deep-set eyes that seemed never stili. 
The deep, sagging, triple chin de- 
scended into a soiled collar, around 
which flamed a vivid red necktie. At 
first glance Barry knew that he could 
never like this man. 

It seemed to Barry that the other 
looked at him suspiciously, with dis- 
like. In a wheezing, high-pitched voice 
he asked: “ You have a letter for me?” 

“Yes, if you are Mr. Brown. 

“T am. Let’s see it.” A fat, grimy 
hand thrust out for it. 

Barry drew out the letter and laid 
it in the hand, and watched closely the 
other’s. face as he opened it and read. 
At first there was a frown, and tight- 
pressed lips. These gradually relaxed. 
The lips smoothed out. 

Porter Brown looked up abruptly 
and surveyed Barry with a sharp 
glance. 

“What you want?” he asked. 

Barry managed a smile. “ Nothing 
in particular. I brought that letter back 
with me the other day on the Leviathan 
and I thought that to-day would be as 
good a time as any to present it. Garre 
told me I might. be able to do some ` 
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good while I was on this side. PIL only 
be here two or three months. At any 
rate I wanted to get acquainted and 
have some friendly spirits to talk to. 
The damned capitalists drive me crazy 
after listening to their smugness for a 
few days.” 

Porter Brown looked down at the 
letter again, and suddenly a smile 
spread across his greasy face. He 
held out a hand. “ We are glad to see 
you, comrade,” he said heartily. 
“Come in and have a seat. What is 
your name?” 

Barry shook the hand—it felt cold 
and clammy. “ Sloan,” he told the man. 
“Barry Sloan is the name. I’m sur- 
prised you haven’t heard of me before. 
Hasn’t Garre mentioned me—or do 
you hear from him often?” 

“The comrades coming and going 
bring word. Not often direct. And our 
ranks are growing all the time. One 
finds it hard to keep track. Come in— 
right in the gate there.” 

Barry was conducted to the desk 
near the front window, and given a 
hard, worn chair, and offered a cigar 
from a box. It seemed to be a good 
cigar too—the comrades evidently did 
themselves well at times—but he de- 
clined it and filled his pipe. 

They talked, Barry sitting easily 
with one leg crossed over the other, 
Brown lolling back in his creaky chair, 
staring with his little deep-set eyes. 
And it was easy to spot the manner in 
which the man tried to drag out in- 
formation. Barry followed the leads 
willingly, telling who he was, how he 
happened to become interested in com- 
munism in his college days, how his 
father had left him several millions, and 
the terrible asses most of the people he 
knew were. He grew quite earnest as 
he smashed a clenched fist in the palm 
of the other hand and declared fiercely 
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that they would learn their lesson be- 
fore long. 

And Porter Brown nodded, and 
smiled broadly, and agreed with him. 
The man looked like a great bloated 
spiderous parasite of humanity as he 
sat there. A spreader of poison, of evil. 

And after a time Barry looked at 
his expensive watch and, noting that it 
was lunch time, invited the other out to 
lunch with him. 

The invitation was accepted. Barry 
called a taxi and took his man over to 
a better section of town, and set him 
down in a good eating place. The man 
ordered the best on the bill of fare, and 
plenty of it; made no apologies either. 
He seemed to regard Barry as a good 
find, 

Just before they left the table he 
said: “ There will be a meeting to-night 
that you must attend. Good comrades 
all. Come to this address, and knock 
five times on the ground floor door.” 
He took out a business card of the 
paper and scrawled an address on the 
back of it. 

“T will be there,” Barry promised. 
“And, to make sure that every one 
knows I am all right, I wish you would 
send a cable to Rene Garre and ask him 
about me. One can’t be too careful, you 
know.” He said the last meaningly 
as he took out his wallet and handed 
Brown a twenty-dollar bill from it. 

The bloated fingers closed about it 
quickly and the man nodded ponder- 
ously. “One can’t,” he agreed. “I 
know there is no use; but to make you 
and the others feel better I will do it.” 

Back on Second Avenue, in front of 
the office of the paper, Barry bid the 
other good-by for the time being, and 
then had the driver take him uptown. 
The figure of the man went with him 
all the way, bloated, unhealthy. He 
was practically sure that the twenty 
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would never be used for a cable; 
would instead remain right in Brown’s 
pocket. Well—no matter, as long as it 
convinced them that he was all right. 

It was thirty-five minutes after eight 
that evening when Barry’s cab let- him 
out at a street corner in the twenties, 
on Seventh Avenue. He walked to the 
right. 

This was a neighborhood of color- 
less three-story walk-ups. At one time 
they had been fine houses; now. they 
were flats, warrens of furnished rooms. 
Children scampered and played in the 
middle of the street, dimly lit by the 
curb lights. The numbers of the houses 
were hid by the darkness. 

Barry walked along, trying to see 
them, without success. Finally, by the 
light of a curb lamp, he made out a 
figure seated on the steps of a house. 


He went to that man and held the card - 


out and asked: “Can you tell me where 
this number is?” 

The other took the pipe from his 
mouth—and Barry, looking at him 
directly for the first time, felt a shock 
of surprise. His memory was good. 
This tall, poorly dressed fellow with 
a dark beard that swept his chest, was 
no other than the man who had been 
leaning against the light at Seventh 
Avenue and Twenty-Fourth Street the 
day before. Dan Brady’s pardner. 
There was no doubt in Barry’s mind as 
he stared at the other. 

The man paid little attention to him. 
He handed the card back and said 
casually : “ I reckon it’s the second door 
down that you want. I don’t know the 
name there, but that’s the number I’m 
pretty sure.” 

“Fine. Thanks,” Barry said, taking 
the card back. 

Out of the corner of his eye as he 
went down the sidewalk he saw the 
bearded figure looking carelessly the 
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other way, apparently forgetting about 
him already. Barry, smiled to himself, 
knowing that every point of his ap- 
pearance had been taken in by the man. 
Dan might even have told him, and he 
might have sat there, knowing all the 
time what was up. In any event it was 
good to know that some one was close 
by, keeping an eye on things. There 
would be help if needed. 

The second door down had an 
ascending flight of narrow stone steps 
with cast iron handrails on either side, 
and another flight of steps that led 
down into a sunken areaway. There 
was a door down there under the other 
steps—a door surrounded by dark 
shadows. 

Barry went into them slowly, and 
knocked five distinct times on the door. 
Curtains were drawn tight. He could 
see no light, hear no sound. And no 
sound greeted his knocks. He tried 
again after a few moments of fruitless 
waiting. 

Nothing seemed forthcoming from 
the second attempt either. But just as 
he was on the point of trying for a 
third time a beam of light shot through 
the door glass and illuminated his face 
and body. He blinked, suppressed a de- 
sire to turn away, and looked right into 
the light. 

After a moment it winked off. The 
door opened. A voice with a heavy 
foreign accent said briskly: “ Enter, 
comrade. Who is it you wish to see?” 

“Ts Comrade Brown here yet?” 
Barry asked as he went into a dark 
hallway. The light had been turned 
off, and he could not see a step before 
him; could not even see the man who 
had spoken to him. 

“Yes. Back this way.” And the 
light flashed on, boring a path down a 
long hall. As they followed it voices 
became audible. The unseen guide, 
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stopped at a door, turned the knob, and 
opened it. And light sprang out to meet 
them, conversation burbled in their 
ears, and the fetid smell of thick heavy 
cigarette smoke welled into their faces. 

Barry walked into a dimly lighted 
room, where chairs and divans were 
disposed carelessly about, with a pro- 
fusion of pillows; and some ten or 
fifteen persons were sitting and spraw- 
ling at their ease. 

A large fat figure heaved itself up 
and waddled to meet him. A cold, 
clammy hand seized his and pumped 
it up and down; and the wheezy voice 
of Porter Brown rose loudly: 

“ Here is my friend I was telling you 
about. Step up and meet him, com- 
rades. Mr. Barry- Sloan, Comrade 
Sloan.” 

They crowded around, a mob of 
them, men and women, and Porter 
rolled their names off quickly. More 
than half were obviously foreign; some 
of them could speak very little English. 
None would have been at home at the 
Plaza. Most of the men needed shaves. 
The women’s hair was all bobbed, most 
of them were smoking industriously. 

Barry shook their hands heartily, 
spoke to one or two in French when 
they tried a word or so out on him, and 
wished that he had worn an older suit 
of clothes. He had -neglected to shave, 
however. 

The last person to come before him 
appeared with a kind of feline grace. 
It was Ivan Alexandranoff. 


a 


CHAPTER VIII 
Confidence—or a Trap? 
ES—it was the same medium- 
sized, thin, smooth-shaven: man 
who had caused Dan Brady to 
cower back in the taxi so suddenly. A 
small, white, womanlike hand clasped 
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his laxly; the thin, cruel mouth 
broadened in a bit of a smile. : 

“So you are the man from Rene 
Garre?” Ivan Alexandranoff asked 
softly. 

“Tam,” said Barry. 

“We are glad to see you here, com- 
rade,” the soft voice declared silkily. 
“We need good workers in this 
country. Need them badly. What did 
you do in France? What kind of work 
did Garre allot to you?” 

All conversation had ceased; the 
whole roomful of people was listening 
to their words. Barry suddenly had the 
feeling that this man, this monster 
with the womanlike feet, the soft 
hands, and the silky voice was putting 
him on trial. 

He had the feeling that Ivan Alex- 
andranoff accepted no man’s word for 
a thing, and relied on his own judg- 
ment. And in the dim light, with the 
memories of alf that Dan Brady had 
told him fresh in his mind, Barry felt 
that the other was little less than a 
devil reincarnated in human flesh. A 
devil, a soft-voiced devil in human 
guise. And his answers and his action 
in the next few moments before this 
man would make him or break him. 

“I listened to others better qualified 
than myself to talk,” he said coolly. 
“ And I helped them along with money, 
of which I happen to have some that 
was left me, and in between times I 
did odds and ends that Garre asked me 
to, and enjoyed myself as best I could.” 

The other looked fixedly at him. 
There was a burning quality about his 
eyes, a flaming, fanatical light that 
added to the Satanic air about him. It 
seemed to Barry that the hot eyes were 
boring right through him, seeking out 
the inner thoughts that he was trying 
to stifle and hide away; those thoughts 
of scorn, dislike, hatred for these. 
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sappers at the foundations of the great 
destiny of the United States. 

And the heavy, smoky little silence 
that seemed to crawl over the room 
was like a blanket of ill omen. 

“Is that all you did?” Alexandran- 
off asked softly. 

There was a greenish tinge to his 
eyes; green as the hat he had worn the 
day before; catlike, staring with feline 
watchfulness. 

Barry thought as he had never 
thought before, groping desperately in 
his mind for the right thing to say. 
And it suddenly seemed to him that he 
had found it. 

“ Garre thought,” he told the other, 
“that I could do more good talking 
among my rich friends than I could 
mixing in with certain other matters. 
He often pinched my arm and told me 
to leave risky matters to those who had 
wooden legs. They were not so likely 
to get hurt.” 

Some one laughed. Others laughed 
also. The ripple of mirth ran through 
them like a soothing wave. Ivan Alex- 
andranoff smiled—and the tension was 
broken. 

At that moment an inner door of the 
room opened. Olga Cassarova came 
into the room. She and Barry saw each 
other at the same moment. She stopped. 
Barry stiffened a little. He had thought 
over what would happen if a scene like 
this should occur, but when she had not 
appeared with the ones who were intro- 
duced, he had put her from his mind. 
Now—there she was. 

“You!” she exclaimed. 

And Barry, not to be outdone, ex- 
claimed in just as startled a tone: 
“You! What are you doing here?” 

She countered swiftly: “ What are 
you doing here?” 

Once more one of the fateful little 
silences had fallen over the room. All 
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eyes were on them. Ivan Alexandranoft 
was staring from one to the other with 
swift, calculating glances, 

“You know each other?” he asked 
softly. 

“We have met,” Barry answered 
swiftly. “ Who is she?” 

Olga came a little nearer him, Her 
face was slightly pale, or perhaps it 
was the natural color of her skin when 
she was not flushing in anger. Barry 
could not tell. All he knew was that 
she was extraordinarily beautiful as 
she stood there staring at him. Beauti- 
ful—as a poppy, from whence comes 
the opium that brings delusion and 
death. 

Ivan said to Barry: “ She is a loyal 
comrade from England. A credit to the 
cause. She has only been here a few 
days. Where was it you met? How is 
it you know each other, and yet do 
not know each other?” 

Barry laughed suddenly, forced 
himself by sheer strength of will into 
a gale of laughter. “ She broke into my 
room twice,” he chortled. “I thought 
she was a common thief at first, and at 
last I did not know what she was. She 
had secreted some papers in my lug- 
gage, and I was curious and tried to 
keep them. She shot me with a gas 
gun, and when I went down she seized 
the papers and escaped. I almost called 
the police, and then thought better of 
it and let the matter drop. Now I find 


herhere. Funny, is it not?” He wiped 


his eyes, still chuckling. 

Olga said swiftly: “ He is the man 
whose luggage I used to hide the 
papers. I did not know who he was. 
Some rich fool I thought, and used him 
as I saw fit.” 

Another ripple of laughter ran 
around the room. Even Ivan smiled 
again. And then he said to Barry, with 
formality which held a trace of 
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mockery: “ May I present Miss Olga 
Cassarova, one of our Russian beau- 
ties, who is doing so much to help our 
cause in different parts of the world? 
Olga, the young man you treated so 
unkindly is Comrade Sloan, who comes 
to us with letters from Rene Garre, in 
Paris.” 

Barry bowed, and said smilingly as 
he did so: “ If you had let me know on 
the ship I could have helped you.” 

She smiled joyously at him. 

“T would have—if I had known. 
How much trouble it would have saved 
me. The papers were very important.” 

How different she was now from the 
girl who had faced him with a weapon, 
and without hesitation cut him down 
with poisoned gas. Barry smiled at her, 
and back of that smile told himself 
how much he hated her. Hated her the 
more because she was so beautiful and 
deceptive. 

Porter Brown wheezed, “ Every- 
thing’s all right now.: I vote we have 
a drink.” i 

The vote was seconded on all sides, 
and the company drifted back to the 
cushions and seats it had occupied 
when Barry entered. Ivan sank back 
in a comfortable chair, like a cat re- 
laxing after a seige at a mousehole. 
Olga caught Barry’s arm and led him 
to a divan, piled ‘with cushions. 

“ Now that I have first claim on 
you, IIl assert it,” she chuckled. 

“I was just going to say something 
like that,’ Barry answered gallantly. 
“Tve been thinking about you ever 
since I came to—and wishing you 
could be.a friend instead of an enemy. 
It’s just like dreams coming true.” 

“Tf you wanted to be so friendly, 
why did you act so nasty about the 
letter?” she said in mock anger. 

“ I thought from the way things had 
been happening that there might be 
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something in the papers that would be 
of use to the cause,” he told her earn- 
estly. “ You never know what can be 
used, you know.” 

He sensed Ivan’s eyes on them when 
he said that, and hoped that it had 
been heard and noted. She gave his 
arm a laughing tap. “I see you are 
a real comrade. I forgive you because 
of that. Here are the drinks. Let us 
forget the past and drink to the fu- 
ture.” : 

That became the toast; they all 
drank to the future. And there was — 
an undercurrent of grimness about the 
rite that impressed Barry. ‘They all 
seemed to know something about the 
future—at least part of them did— 
and their earnestness and suppressed 
elation was like a cold dank wave of 
warning. 

After that the talk soared to other 
things, fast and furious. They touched 
on the world revolution, the capitalists, 
abstract principles of Karl Marx, and 
half-baked ideas that came from their 
lips with the surety and force of the 
commandments of a religion. 

Olga Cassarova was as bad as any 
of them. Barry kept her company as 
best he might, thinking all the time 
what a great pity it was that such a 
girl had been ruined in the muck of 
communism. 

The gathering broke up around mid- 
night. 

“Can I see you home?” Barry asked 
Olga. 

“Of course,” she smiled. “I don’t 
live very far from here. We can walk.” 

Barry did not get straight as to who 
owned the place, and lived there. He 
and Olga went out amid a chattering 
group, which said good night to no 
one in particular. 

As the sweet cool night air struck 
his face it seemed that he was coming 
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up out of the sordid depths into whole- 
some life again. It hardly seemed that 
the things he had heard, and the things 
he knew to be connected with the peo- 
ple leaving, were possible, least of all 
in connection with this tall, graceful 
girl at his side. 

They walked to the corner in si- 
lence. Barry broke it. “I didn’t think 
I would see you tonight,” he said, 
slowly, quite as if he had not said it 
before. 

And just as slowly she answered 
too: “I never would have thought I 
would meet you again, this. way.” 

They “fell silent again. And while 
they were in that state, steps came up 
behind them, and the soft, silky voice 
of Alexandranoff spoke at Barry’s 
elbow. ‘Comrade Sloan, I would like 
to see you to-morrow and have a talk 
with you.” 

* Of] course,” = Barry 
quickly, facing the man. 

The soft tones said, “I think we 
can work together very well.” 

It might have been imagination— 
but Barry thought he felt a slight 
tremor pass through the arm that lay 
in his. But when he darted a side 
glance at Olga, she was composed. 

“Where do you want to see me?” 
Barry asked coolly. 

“There is a restaurant on Second 
Avenue—the Russian Stag. Meet me 
there at seven in the evening. We will 
dine, and talk. Eh?” 

“ Fine,” said Barry heariily. 

“Au revoir, comrade. And take 
good care of our little Olga.” Chuck- 
ling down in his throat, Ivan turned 
away and walked silently down Sev- 
enth Avenue. 

The arm that lay in his tightened 
a little as Ivan spoke of her, and when 
the man was gone she said slowly, “I 
think we had better go.” 


answered 
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Barry had the feeling as they walked 
along that some one was following 
them; but in the several times that he 
looked behind he saw nothing suspici- 
cious. He said nothing about it to 
Olga, and she apparently was not 
aware of it. 

She lived in a row of houses much 
like the ones they had come from. 
Barry took her to the door, and stood 
there with his hat in his hand. Olga, 
in the dark shadows of the hallway, 
seemed to hesitate a moment. Then 
she said casually: “ Ivan Alexandran- 
off usually finishes what he starts—at 
all costs.” There was a queer note 
about her voice that, to Barry, sounded 
almost like a warning. 

Wondering, he replied, “ So I have 
heard.” 

She hesitated again, seemed about 
to say something, and then apparently 
thought better of it. Holding out her 
hand she said coolly, “ Good night, 
comrade. May you be successful in 
whatever you undertake.” 

Her hand lay in his a moment, and 
then she was gone in the darkness of 
the hall. Barry turned away with the 
warm feel of her clasp still in his, and 
the thought of that warning note in 
her voice lurking back in his mind. 
Had he been mistaken about it? 

He pondered that as he took a sub- 
way to Times Square, and a taxi from 
there to the hotel. He was still think- 
ing about it when he put up the win- 
dow of his room, turned out the light, 
and slipped under the covers. 


CHAPTER IX 
Harris on the Spot 
E need,” said the soft, silky 
voice of Ivan Alexandranoff, 
“money.” His soft white 
hands put a cigarette to his lips, and 
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then took it away and tapped the ash 
into a cracked glass ash receiver that 
rested on the table between them. 

Barry nodded slowly, and inhaled 
from his cigarette also. About them 
a haze of smoke drifted, and the mur- 
mur of voices came from closely set 
tables, packed with diners. A stringed 
orchestra thrummed an eerie Russian 
air; bloused Russian waiters hurried 
between the tables. 

“ Will five thousand dollars do you 
any good?” Barry asked quietly. 

The other’s thin, cruel mouth broad- 
ened in a smile. “ It will,” he said. 

“I will give you a check to-mor- 
row,” Barry told him. “ Isn’t—Mos- 
cow coming through” 

Ivan shrugged. “ Slowly.” 

Barry suspected that he was lying. 
These people had no source of income 
that he could discover; they must be 
getting money from the Soviet. This 
demand was probably nothing more 
than a test to see if his principles went 
deeper than words. “ Did Garre tell 
Porter how often I helped them with 
money?” he queried. And waited 
tensely for the answer. 

Ivan smiled blandly. “No. He 
merely cabled that you were to be 
trusted, as far as he knew.” 

Barry relaxed inwardly. So they 
had looked him up, and the unknown 
Rene Garre had come through for him. 

They were waiting for the dessert. 
In the first part of the meal little of 
importance had been said. Now Barry 
had the feeling that more was coming. 
He was not mistaken. Over the des- 
sert Ivan said casually, “ This is the 
second of March.” 

Barry nodded. 

“ You were in the army I believe?” 

“Yes. I see you’ve been looking me 
up further.” 


Ivan merely smiled. “ Good shot?” 
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“Pretty good.” 

The soft white fingers were slowly 
rolling the cigarette between them. The 
movement did not falter one whit as 
Ivan said casually: “ There is a man 
back there who needs to be killed.” 

“What?” 

“A man who needs to be killed.” 
Ivan’s cat-like eyes narrowed a trifle. 
“ Have you any scruples against the 
shedding of blood to help the party?” 
he asked suavely. 

Barry smiled with an effort, and 
hoped his mental condition did not 
show. “Of course not,” he answered 
easily. “ Have you?” 

Ivan did not deem that worth an- 
swering, evidently. He stated: “It 
will be better for all concerned if you 
attend to this matter.” 

Barry’s throat felt a little dry. 
“Where is the man?” he asked. “It 
is a man, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes—this time.” 

“This time?” 

“This time,” said Ivan evenly, and 
in the subtle flow of his words there 
was a world of meaning; of horror 
and things indescribable if this man 
ever got into the seat of power. 

Barry wondered whether Ivan could 
be quite sane, as he twisted in his chair 
and looked back toward the rear of 
the room. Tables were back there, and 
many people; he could not see any par- 
ticular person that Ivan might have 
meant. Out of the corner of his mouth 
he asked: “ Who?” 

And Ivan, without moving his lips, 
said: “ Under the picture of the stag 
painted on the wall, The single man. 
You have seen him before—no?” 

Large landscapes had been painted 
along the walls. At one point near the 
rear a great antlered stag stood proudly 
staring out over a vast barren sweep 
of snow. Beneath, at a small table, 
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Barry saw a man. And his heart beat 
a little faster as their eyes met, and 
the other grinned sardonically. It was 
Harris, the short, grizzled man who 
had caused Olga Cassarova so much 
trouble on the Leviathan. 

The cigar was absent; Harris was 
smoking a cigarette this time, and he 
seemed to find something humorous in 
the sight of Barry sitting there with 
Ivan Alexandranoff. 

Barry looked back at Ivan, shaken 
a little. “Who is that man?” he de- 
manded. 

“You recognize him?” 

“Yes. He was on the Leviathan. 
The one who bothered Olga.” 

“Ah—it is Olga now? You are 
good comrades already?” 

Barry felt his cheeks flushing at the 
slur in the other’s tones. But he 
checked his temper in time and merely 
nodded. “ Who is the man?” he asked 
again. “Olga called him Harris. 
That’s all I know about him.” 

Harris is a Scotland Yard man. A 
clever man; far too clever to be around 
us. He is assigned to the branch that 
harries our comrades in England, and 
he is over here for some reason con- 
nected with us. There was some trou- 
ble—Olga was connected with it dis- 
tantly. Not enough for a charge— 
and she got out of the country before 
they could detain her. But Harris is 
here. We can—do without him.” 

Ivan snuffed his cigarette end and 
lighted another, and inhaled calmly. He 
might have been discussing the weath- 
er, or the quality of their dinner. His 
greenish-tinted eyes lingered on Barry 
narrowly. 

Murder — murder — murder — 
murder—the words chanted through 
Barry’s mind dully. Murder! He had 
been selected for murder by this fiend 
across the table, and if he refused he 
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might as well give the whole thing up 
and clear out of town. He had half a 
notion to push back his chair, speak 
his mind, and walk out. 

Thought of Dan Brady and the un- 
known Rene Garre in Paris stayed 
him, Dan was counting on him now— 
Rene Garre had put himself on record, 
vouched for him. If he blew up, other 


‘important plans would probably crash, 


Garre would be discredited—no telling 
what damage it would do. And for all 
he knew Harris might be killed any- 
way, and Ivan and his peopleago their 
mad way. 

“When must it be done?” he asked 
in a steady voice that he could hardly 
believe was his own. 

“ To-night.” 

Barry ran the end of his tongue over 
his lips. 

“T haven’t a weapon,” he stated. 

Ivan smiled again. “I have one in 
my coat pocket. An automatic. Load- 
ed. Ready to use. You press the 
trigger—and it is all over.” 

“But the noise. Suppose I am 
chased and caught?” 

Ivan’s voice cracked tensely. “ One 
doesn’t suppose when it is a question 
of the party.” Then his voice became 


calm. “This is not that kind of a 
gun,” he said. “It shoots—gas. Like 
Olga’s. Only—this gas is different. 


One doesn’t come back after one gets 
a whiff, Hold your breath, press the 
trigger, and then run. You will be 
safe.” 

Barry nodded. 

Ivan picked up his napkin, fumbled 
at the side of his coat with it for a 
moment, and then held his hand under 
the edge of the table. “ Here,” he 
husked. š 

Barry took it, felt the hard shape 
of metal under the cloth of the pia 
and dropped it in his pocket. 
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Ivan lighted another cigarette. “I 
will leave,” he said casually. “ The 
rest is up to you. If you do this well, 
there will be bigger, better things. And 
the party does not forget its friends. 
Remember that.” He inhaled, and his 
eyes narrowed. “Or its enemies,” he 
finished softly. “Remember that.” 

He pushed back his chair, stood up, 
nodded a farewell, and left the check 
for Barry to settle. 

Barry did, mechanically, and sat 
there smoking, trying to think of the 
best way,out of this mess. If he went 
to the police they would probably laugh 
at him, or at the most tell him they 
could do nothing. It was merely a 
question of his word against that of 
Ivan. 4 

If Harris got free, he would be dis- 
credited. He looked over at that man, 
and met another sardonic smile. Har- 
ris had finished also, and now he got up 
and threaded a way to Barry’s table, 
and dropped down in the chair that 
Ivan had vacated. 

“So you were one of them after 
all?” he asked bluntly. 

“ Looks like it, doesn’t it?” Barry 
answered coolly. 

Harris nodded, and drew an unlight- 
ed cigar from his coat pocket, and 
thrust it in the corner of his mouth. 
“ What’s a likely looking young fellow 
like you training with a mad bunch 
like that for?” he asked abruptly. 

“Whats it to you?” Barry de- 
manded. 

Harris shrugged. “ Not a great deal. 
But men like me are the ones who ar- 
rest men like you, and sometimes we 
hate to have to take the trouble to do 
it. You don’t look like one of them.” 

Barry said nothing. 

“No,” continued Harris, almost as 
if he was arguing with himself, “ you 
‘don’t look like one. I’d say on a guess 
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that it was the girl that was attracting 
you. Olga Cassarova. She’s a bad 
one.” 

Barry liked the man and his straight 
blunt talk, but at the same time he re- 
membered that he was in character. 
“Never mind about Olga,” he replied 
shortly. 

Harris nodded. “It is her then. 
Well, you’re over twenty-one. I won- 
der if you know what a bad egg Ivan 
Alexandranoff is.” 

“ T’m going to take a taxi downtown, 
and then back uptown,” said Barry. 
“ Suppose you come along and tell me 
on the way. Pd like to listen to you.” 

Harris shifted the cigar to the other 
corner of his mouth and chuckled 
dryly. Bless me—what is this, an at- 
tempt to deal roughly with me?” 

“hra taar: 

Harris nodded. “Its been done. 
But I’ll take a chance, young man. But 
I’m armed, and not afraid to shoot. 
Don’t try anything queer with me. I 
warn you. I’ve dealt with your breed 
too long to take chances with them. 
Besides, it always makes me feel good 
when I can pay some of you.back with 
your own medicine. Come on.” 

Barry liked him still more as they 
went out and climbed into the taxi that 
had been summoned. There was dirty 
snow in the gutter, and some of it 
banked around the steps leadiag up into 
the Russian Stag. Darry caught sight 
of a figure standing out against that 
snow—Ivan Alexandranoff, and beside 
him another man. 

As their cab drew away from the 
curb that second man hurried out and 
leaped into a car waiting there. 
Through the back window Barry saw 
that car move out after them. And he 
faced forward with his heart thump- 
ing faster. They were being followed; 
his work was being checked. Perhaps 
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if he did not come through they both 
would be finished off by others. 

It was a fantastic thought, but any- 
thing seemed possible after knowing 
Ivan Alexandranoff, hearing of his 
past deeds, and seeing some of the com- 
pany that was at his beck and call. 
Fanatics all, who counted any act jus- 
tified that helped to spread their doc- 
trines and advance their cause. 

“We're being followed,” said Barry 
tensely. 

Harris chuckled. 
of doubt of it.” 

“Tm supposed to kill you.” 

Harris made a quick movement that 
took him over to the other side of the 
seat—and twisted the coat pocket near- 
est Barry, “ You’re covered!” snapped 
Harris sharply. “I’ve a gun in this 
pocket!’ 

“ Never mind,” grunted Barry. “If 
I had been going to do it, you’d never 
have got a chance to use your gun. 
They gave me a gas gun. One puff 
and you’re out.” 

“Oh-ho. I’ve seen them. 
what’s the story?” 

“You seem to be bothering Ivan. 
I think he wants you out of the way, 
and wants to see if I measure up. I’m 
a new one to them.” 

“Thought so,” 
“The girl?” 

“ She started me. Not the way you 
think, however. I’m after their damned 
hides as well as you are, Unofficially, 
with a little discreet help from some 
who are official. Look here—why can’t 
I pretend to have put you out of the 
way? .If you disappear for two or 
three days, I'll tell them I bumped you 
off and pushed you in the river.” 

Harris slapped his leg with his free 
hand. “ The very thing!” he exclaimed. 
“T have to go down to Washington 
for the third and fourth of March. To- 


“ Haven’t a- bit 


Well, 


breathed Harris. 
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morrow and the next day. Inaugura- 
tion of your President is on the fourth, 
and I have business at the embassy 
then. I would like to see Ivan Alex- 
andranoff when he finds out that he’s 
been taken in.” 

“I wouldn't,” Barry said. “ Let’s 
not think about that part of it right 
now. Shall we go down to the docks?” 

S yes. 

An order ‘to the driver changed their 
destination. The taxi took them down 
to the somber, lonely East River docks. 
Barry paid him off at a street corner 
and they walked, their steps sounding 
hollow on the crunchy snow and frost. 

It was a very simple matter—a lone- 
ly pier full of dark shadows—two of 
them going in where no eyes could 
see—and then a splash as Barry rolled 
a chunk of wood he found into the 
water—and then Barry coming out 
alone. 

He had walked less than a block 
away from the spot when an automo» 
bile drew up at the curb. “ Taxi?” the 
driver said. 

“Yes. Take me to Times Square.” 

He was submerged in his own 
thoughts as they drove uptown. So 
much so that he hardly noticed when 
the car swerved in near the curb and 
almost stopped. But he sat up abruptly 
as the door opened and a figure slipped 
in with a cat-like movement. 

“You worked” fast,” said the silky 
tones of Ivan Alexandranoff as he sank 


back in the seat and the car went on. 


CHAPTER X 
Disaster 


ARRY’S pulse ticked faster as he 
B answered. “ Yes.” 
“What happened?” 
Barry told him, trying to make it 
sound as plausible as possible. 
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“ In the river, eh? How did you get 
Harris out on the pier?” 

“T told him Olga was to meet me 
there.” 

Ivan laughed mirthlessly in the 
darkness, “ Yes—that would bring 
him. You did well, comrade. Now 
give me the gun again. I will take 
care of it.” 

Barry handed the weapon back with 
relief. “ I was going to Times Square,” 
he said. 

“We will go somewhere else,” Ivan 
retorted. “ You are in no hurry?” 

“ No—I guess not. Where do you 
want to go?” 

“You will see, comrade. Rather I 
do not wish you to see right now. The 
place is a secret.” He pulled down 
the side curtains, and the one in front, 
between them and the driver. 

Barry frowned as they sat in pitch 
blackness, with no way of seeing what 
course the car was taking. Things were 
moving in a queer manner. How had 
the taxi picked him up so, and then 
gone straight to Ivan, and now was 
taking them both to an unknown des- 
tination without further orders? 
Where was that destination, and what 
was going to happen when they got 
there? 

He put those questions to Ivan— 
and the man merely laughed softly. 

They drove for full fifteen minutes, 
turning many times. “Barry hadn’t the 
slightest idea, after the first five min- 
utes, where they might be. Finally the 
cab slowed, crept for a bit very slowly, 
and then stopped. The driver rapped 
on the glass. 

“We have arrived,” Ivan declared 
cheerfully, and opened the door and 
got out. Barry followed. 

The night was dark, with no moon 
in sight. He could make out the black 
sides of buildings going up on every 
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side, and could see that the car had 
driven into an enclosed court. Where, 
it was impossible to say. 

“This way,” said Ivan—and led the 
way toa brick wall, and opened a door. 
They went in a dark hall, down steps, 
along another hall, in a door, across a 
room, through another door, and an- 
other—and came into light. 

Olga Cassarova stepped forward to 
meet them, smiling. “ You are late,” 
she said to Ivan, 

He nodded, drawing off his over- 
coat. Barry’s eyes, growing accus- 
tomed to the light, saw some six other 
people in the room, all of them men. 
One was Porter Brown, the fat, greasy 
editor of The Brotherhood. The other 
five were men whom Barry had not 
seen before and was glad he hadn't. 
They were not prepossessing. Ivan 
spoke in Russian. 

Olga said to Barry with a smile: 
“Tvan seems to have accepted you at 
last, to bring you here.” 

“He should,” Barry answered 
rather shortly. “ I’ve just killed a man 
for him.” 

Her eyes opened wide, and she al- 
most uttered an audible gasp. “ Killed 
a man,” she said under her breath. 
“You—?” 

4 Yes.” 

“Who?” 

“ Better ask him that. He seems to 
be running it. Are you glad?” 

“T—I don’t know.” She turned to 
Ivan and spoke rapidly in Russian. 
Barry wished he knew the tongue. Her 
words were explained, however, when 
Ivan answered with one word. “ Har- 
ris.” 

She laughed, shrugged, and whirled 
back to Barry light-heartedly. But 
when she looked at him it seemed that 
a change came into her eyes, although 
her tones did not show it. “So you, 
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got Harris out of the way?” she smiled. 

Barry nodded dully, thinking of her 
as a witch, beautiful and deadly. What 
kind of a woman was it who could 
laugh at the news of a killing, could 
take joyfully the death of one who had 
never done her mortal harm? 

She threw an arm about his waist 
and led him to a divan, and sat down 
beside him, resting her head on his 
shoulder. 

Ivan took it in with a smile. “ Our 
little Olga is a true comrade,” he said. 
“She gives her favors to those who 
have shed blood for the cause.” 

“Ho, kapoosta,’ Olga retorted 
gaily. And if that was so, you would 
never escape me.” 

His thin, cruel mouth was still smil- 
ing when he went through a door into 
another room. But when he came back 
a few moments later he was not smil- 
ing. He went over to Barry and Olga, 
and looked down at them: somberly. 

At that moment there was a scuffle 
outside the door. A peculiar knock. 
Weapons appeared in the hands of the 
men as if by magic. One of them 
sprang to the door and jerked it open. 

Two more men entered, carrying be- 
tween them a limp body. Barry went 
cold at the sight. It was Dan Brady, 
unshaven, in his rags and tatters, head 
lolling over on ane shoulder, uncon- 
scious, dead, or dying. 

The door was closed and lécked. A 
babel of voices broke out, through 
which the cold tones of Ivan Alexan- 
dranoff cut like a keen blade of steel. 
The two men who had brought Dan in 
answered his questions rapidly. 

Olga translated. “ They found him 
spying outside. They hit him over the 
head and brought him in. He will die 
now. Death to spies.” She said the 
last loudly, and the men clustered about 
Dan nodded their heads. 
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Ivan spoke a curt word. Dan was 
lifted and carried to the divan where 
Barry and Olga had been sitting, and 
dumped there carelessly. Barry’s heart 
went out to him; his buddy smashed 
into unconsciousness, and now facing 
death. And in the same breath he 
knew that he would offer up his own 
life before he would let them get away 
with it. 

Ivan went to work on Dan as though 
he was anxious that nothing happen to 
him. There was a great bruise on top 
of the head, but after an examination 
of that and Dan’s heart he announced 
that the blow had not been serious, and 
Dan would come around quickly. To 
help matters, water was dashed on 
Dan’s face, and his wrists were worked 
about and chafed. 

Presently he opened his eyes, and a 
few moments later struggled to a sit- 
ting posture, holding his head. Barry 
stepped back behind Olga. He didn’t 
want Dan to see him first thing, and- 
give him away with an exclamation of 
recognition. 

here was no danger of that, how- 
ever, when Dan looked up. He did it 
warily, estimatingly, and Barry knew 
that behind the vacant, unshaved face, 
and lowering eyes, the keen brain was 
working as usual. 

“ What happened?” Dan muttered. 

Some one laughed. Ivan was in 
front of him, and he answered: “ You 
made a mistake, fool.” 

Dan wagged his head and peered at 
the man. “ Mistake?” he repeated un- 
steadily. 

“ Yes.” Ivan held out his hand, and 
in his voice there was cold, cruel humor. 
“You are, I suppose, a beggar, a 
loafer?” 

Dan nodded. “On the bum.” 

“Wearing a badge under your 
clothes?” 
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Dan looked up sharply, and then at 
the small badge in Ivan’s hand. “ Found 
it,” he mumbled. 

“Yes?” Ivan sneered. And then 
louder: “ You fool! You blundering 
fool! I know! It will do you no good 
te lie. You were spying on us. Now, 
as a special favor, you are going to 
hell to spy. It is the fate of all fools.” 
He laughed. The others laughed. Olga 
laughed. 

Behind her Barry stood in ghastly 
silence, trying to think of something 
to do. He was one against nine— 
and they were all armed. 

Ivan turned his head and searched 
out Barry, standing behind Olga's wil- 
lowy form. “Comrade,” he said, 
“come here.” 

Slowly Barry went to his side, and 
stood there before Dan. He was rec- 
ognized, but Dan did not show the fact 
by so much as a twitching muscle. Bar- 
ry stared down at him, throat dry, heart 
thumping away. He felt that they 
were both very near death. Nearer 
than they had ever been before, even 
in the days when they were fighting 
the Boche. Then a man had a chance. 
Now, as far as he could see, neither of 
them had any part of a chance. Cer- 
tainly Dan hadn’t, and when he ranged 
himself on Dan’s side he wouldn’t have 
either. 

Ivan Alexandranoff’s voice was like 
a purr, close to Barry’s ear. “ Com- 
rade—you have done one good deed 
to-night. Done it well. You have 
earned the chance for another. This 
spy has earned death. You shall be 
the one to give it to him.” 

Barry shuddered in spite of himself, 
and strove for time. “ Isn’t one a night 
good enough?” he asked. “Give the 
job to some one else.” 

“ No. You have earned it.” 

“T don’t want it.” 
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“ How is this? You are faltering? 
You have a weak heart?” Ivan’s tones 
were mocking. His thin face was 
smiling. 

“ Do you think so?” 

“I should not, should I, after the 
way you killed the man Harris to- 
night?” 

Dan’s head came up, and his eyes 
searched out Barry’s face. In that look 
was surprise, unbelief. 

One chance for escape came to Bar- 
ry. One small ray of hope. He acted 
on it at once. He shrugged. “ I killed 
one man as you say. I might as well 
make it two. Especially since you’ve 
spoken out in front of him. Give me 
the gun. Better make it a real one this 
time, for there’s no place to run and I 
suppose you want him killed inside the 
building. 

“Yes. You suppose right.” Ivan 
reached into the pocket of his coat and 
produced an automatic much like the 
one that Barry had handled earlier in 
the evening. However it felt heavier 
when he lifted it, and he knew that it 
was a regulation thirty-eight. 

He caught sight of Olga’s face as 
he took the weapon. It was sober, the 
eyes were wide, fastened on him with 
an intent stare. 

The others were gathered around, 
looking at him, waiting. Dan was star- 
ing at the automatic as if he could not 
believe the evidence of his eyes and 
ears. Barry, seeing that, knew that 
Dan almost believed that he was going 
to death at his old buddy’s hands. ` 

Dan’s muscles tensed, too. Barry 
knew also that if the gun had been in 
the hands of any one else, Dan would 
be ready now to leap at him. He won- 
dered if Dan would tackle him. 

“Now,” Ivan urged, smiling. “ And 
have no thought for the noise. No 
sound can go out of here.” 
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Barry clutched the butt of the pistol 
hard in his hand, rested his finger 
against the trigger, and faced them 
abruptly, his jaw thrust out. 

“Hands up, every one!” he rapped 
out. “PIL kill!’ He swept the blunt 
muzzle over them. 

It talked better than his words. 
Hands shot up. ‘The men stood rigid. 
Dan surged to his feet, crying: “ Good 
boy, Barry! Now we've got ’em!” 

Only Ivan Alexandranoff kept his 
hands down, in the pocket of his coat. 
And as he looked into the muzzle of 
Barry’s automatic, he laughed. 

There was something diabolic about 
it. 

He spoke in shrill Russian. 

The uplifted hands of the nearest 
man came down swiftly, and dived into 
his coat pocket. The other men fol- 
lowed suit. 

Without hesitation Barry pulled the 
trigger. 

Nothing happened. 

Frantically he jerked on the trigger, 
trying to stop the man nearest him. 
And all that followed was the hollow 
click of the falling hammer inside. The 
gun was empty. 


CHAPTER XI 
Taken Prisoners 


N that split-second of failure Barry 
tasted the bitter dregs of despair. 
And with despair came desperation, 

and reckless decision to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible. 

“ Fight °em, Dan!” he cried out, and 
hurled himself at the big bearded man 
who stood between him and Ivan Alex- 
andranoff. 

Just as the other’s hand came out of 
his coat pocket clutching an automatic, 
Barry whipped hard steel at his head. 
The soft crunch of steel against bone 
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ended that matter. ‘The other’s hand 
went limp, and he tottered, and dropped 
like a great log to the floor. 

Dan was not far behind him. With 
no weapon in his hand and no time to 
get one, he launched himself at the 
nearest man with clenched fists. An 
outflung arm tried to ward him off. 
Dan went through that arm as if it 
was not there and hooked two mighty 
smashes to the man’s face. The fel- 
low tottered. Dan set himself and 
swung again. 

All that took time. The rest were 
not idle. Even as Barry stumbled over 
the falling body of the man he had 
felled, another hurled himself on him, 
grabbing at his arms, smothering his 
free actions. 

Ivan leaped back. Olga stepped 
back, watching the affray with bright 
eyes. Her fists were clenched also, her 
breath coming in little gasps as she 
watched tensely for victory. 

Two men closed in on Dan.. 

Ivan drew a second weapon from his 
pocket and waited tautly to see what 
was going to happen. 

The end was inevitable. There were 
too many men. They smothered Dan 
and Barry by sheer weight of num- 
bers. And even had they been able to 
get free, they would have had to pass 
Ivan Alexandranoff who guarded the 
door with a deadly weapon. 

They didn’t have a chance after the 
first mad rush. Fists and the ends of 
revolvers and automatics rained at 
them as they struggled with the men 
who piled around them. Dan went 
down first. Barry followed a moment 
later, and they lay limp there on the 
floor, the kicking thud of boots sound- 
ing hollowly against their sides. 

There was no doubt that they would 
have been manhandled to death then 
and there by the furious communists if 
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Ivan had not called loudly in Russian; 
and when some did not heed, had not 
pushed in their midst with his drawn 
weapon and flung aside the men who 
did not obey. 

They slunk back before the angry 
lash of his words, and stood there sul- 
len and panting. 

Four men were on the floor—Barry 
and Dan, and the two men they had 
put out. Olga got a pitcher of water 
in silence and administered to them all. 

In five minutes every man had re- 
gained consciousness. Barry and Dan 
were bound tightly, hand and foot, as 
soon as they stirred. The other two 
men were lifted up into chairs and left 
there while Ivan spoke to Dan and 
Barry. 

He stood before them for long sec- 
onds, eying them fixedly, his cruel 
mouth nothing but a gash across his 
face. ‘There was something terrible 
about the man as he stood thus. It 
was not the man himself, but the things 
he suggested. 

Finally he spoke; rather spat out: 
“ Fool!” 

Barry stared at him without emotion. 
If this was the end, he’d give them no 
more pleasure by asking for mercy or 
showing emotion. Dan seemed to have 
the same idea. 

“ Fool!” Ivan snarled again, at Bar- 
ry. “ You should have fired your, gun 
at least once before you told me that 
you had killed a man with it!” 

And then Barry remembered with 
chagrin that he had not bothered to 
fire the weapon off. He didn’t quite 
understand how it worked, and had not 
thought that it would be necessary. 
Ivan had looked, seen, and known right 
away that he was lying about Harris. 
Why—he had known it when he asked 
Barry to kill Dan. The whole business 
had been staged to give amusement for 
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the man. That was why he had fur- 
nished an empty gun to do it with. It 
had been a neat trap. 

“First a fool—and then an ass!” 
Ivan sneered. “You had no more 
brains than to give yourself away. A 
spy! You shall get the same as the 
other!” 

The toadlike figure of Brown, editor 
of The Brotherhood, had remained in 
the background during the mélée. Now 
he waddled forward, his wide, greasy, 
moonlike face one mass of vicious rage, 
his little deep-set eyes blazing. 

“Spy! Deceiver! Bourgeois!’ he 
mouthed. “Liar! Capitalist! Death 
for you!” He shook a bloated fist in 
Barry’s face. “It is such as you who 
grind the working man down, who take ' 
the bread out of his mouth and the 
roof from over his head! Liar! De- 
ceiver!” The bloated form shook with 
the rage that seethed within it; one 
might easily imagine it as leaping on 
their helpless bodies and sucking their 
very life’s blood out. 

Olga Cassarova shoved him aside’ 
and stood before Barry, scornfully. 
“ So you were a spy all the time?” she 
whipped out cuttingly. 

He managed a wry smile for her. 
“ So it seems,” he agreed. “ I’m happy 
to say I'd rather be a spy than ever be- 
come a convert to your rotten, lop- 
sided ungodly creed of life. You are 
beautiful—and poisonous. I’d sooner 
be friendly with a snake than you.” 

Her face whitened with anger, and 
then flushed red. 

“ Bourgeois!” she hissed furiously, 
and there was no doubt that she con- 
sidered it worse than a curse. Even 
as Barry’s reason repudiated her, he 
was struck by her appeal, her beauty. 

Ivan laughed at her, clapped her on 
the shoulder. 

“Spoken like a true communist, 
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Olga,” he remarked approvingly. 
“ Would you like to have the pleasure 
of paying him back with lead or steel? 
A knife blade for a kiss! A fair ex- 
change, is it not?” And he laughed 
softly. 

Olga shrugged. 

“I want nothing more to do with 
him,” she said angrily. “I have seen 
all of him I can stand!” 

“ Give them both to Nicolas,” a voice 
cried. 

And a grin ran around the circle of 
men at the suggestion. Even Ivan 
grinned. The wheezing, high-pitched 
voice of Porter Brown urged shrilly: 
“ Nicolas! The very thing! Turn them 
over to Nicolas and let him teach them 
a few ways to play! Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 
And the sagging triple chins and huge 
middle of the man shook with the un- 
healthy mirth that filled him. 

“Ay, Nicolas,’ another voice 
agreed; and the rest fell in with the 
suggestion. 

Barry shot a glance at Dan—and 
Dan gave a slight shake of his head 
and a bit of a shrug. Neither of them 
had the slightest idea who Nicolas 
might be, or what the purpose was of 
suggesting him. But there was a grim 
undercurrent to the mirth, a strata of 
maliciousness that was relentless and 
foreboding. 

“You think it an apt suggestion, 
Olga?” Ivan asked her with a smile. 

She hesitated, and then shrugged. 
“What does it matter what I think? 
I have no thoughts about them any 
more. I wipe them from my mind. I 
banish them.” 

Ivan agreed, and announced to the 
gathered men with finality : “ Nicolas it 
shall be. He will be pleased to see 
them. Gag them, and we will gas them, 
and take them at once. Olga can go 
along and see how Nicolas receives 
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them. She has heard of him, but has 
not seen him. It will do her little heart 
good.” And he laughed again, with 
his cruel mouth, but not his eyes. 

After that matters proceeded swift- 
ly. Both were gagged, roughly, thor- 
oughly. The people all went out of 
the room. One man remained, and he 
fired a gas pistol almost into their faces, 
and retired for a few moments. 

Both Dan and Barry were in hazy 
when men came in 
with gas masks and carried them out 
into the fresh night air. They were 
loaded into a cab;.men got in with 
them, and they drove off. 

Neither ever remembered anything 
much about that ride. They began to 
come to when they were lowered over 
the side of a dark dock into a boat; 
and they heard the low sound of its 
motor driving the craft through water. 
After a time it stopped, and they were 
hauled roughly out, and lifted by 
powerful arms. 

Voices spoke around them; after a 
little light shone brightly in their eyes. 
And that light stayed there while they 
came back from the shadowland where 
the gas had sent them. 

Dan was the first to come into con- 
sciousness; and as he looked about and 
saw their surroundings his face grew 
pale and strained. 

Barry, a few minutes later, saw the 
same thing. 

They were in a dirty, dim inclosure, 
with uncovered beams over the ceiling 
and tar paper lining the walls. Two 
marine lanterns furnished the light. 
Several broken chairs were about, and 
a bunk, and a wooden shelf that evi- 
dently served as a table. Several tin 
plates and cups were on it, still dirty 
with the remains of the evening meal. 

They were on the bunk, their backs 
propped against the wall. Ivan was 
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there, and the two men who had first 
captured Dan, and Olga Cassarova, 
looking like a fair white flower in a 
refuse heap. 

It was the fourth man who brought 
a cold chill to Barry, and put a strained, 
haunted look on his face kin to the 
one on Dan’s. A huge, hulking, sham- 
bling brute was this man, swaying in 
the middle+of the floor like an ape in 
the center of its cage. His arms hung 
down almost to his knees, and the 
hands were as big as hams. Great 
gnarled fingers seemed claws, with a 
heavy growth of coarse black hair on 
their backs. 

The head was small, far too small 
for that great body, and it sloped up 
at the top, narrow, gruesome. The 
nose was flattened, hideous, while the 
mouth was one wide gash, seemingly 
bare of teeth when it opened, save for 
three broken, snaggled tusks that came 
down from the upper jaw. The eyes 
were narrow, cunning. 

This apparition was grinning at them 
with desire. It was a monster, just 
over the border line from a Mongolian 
idiot, probably extraordinarily cunning 
along certain lines, lacking all moral 
impulses. The story of the brain in 
the little pointed head was written on 
the face. Nicolas! No wonder they 
all had laughed at the suggestion. It 
would have been much better to have 
been shot outright. : 

Ivan Alexandranoff was puffing a 
cigarette with the womanlike, feline 
grace that hovered about him always. 
When he saw that Barry and Dan were 
in possession of their faculties he 
waved a hand and said briefly: “ Gen- 
tlemen—Nicolas.” 

Nicolas ran a moist red tongue out 
of the corner of his mouth and leered 
at them. 

Barry suppressed a shudder. 
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“We will leave you here with best 
wishes,” Ivan told them silkily. “I 
wish I could stay and enjoy the end 
with you. I will be thinking of you, 
however. Olga—shall we go?” 

“Yes—the quicker the better,” she 
said quickly. “ But before I go I want 
them to know how I feel about them, 
want them to know how I hate them!” 
Her voice rose at the last, and she ad- 
vanced to Barry, and pushed her white 
face near his, and glared at him. 
“ Bourgeois!’ she spat out furiously. 
“Pig! Your time has come. I laugh 
at you. How I hate you!” 

Her arms shot out and gripped his 
shoulders, and she shook him with all 
her strength, and dug something sharp 
into his shoulder. Abruptly she whirled 
away, and as she did so something 
dropped down behind Barry, and 
struck his bound hands, and lay there 
on the dirty quilt that covered the top 
of the bunk. 

“Let us go!” she panted to Ivan. 

“Yes,” he agreed, smiling. “ There 
are bigger things waiting than the dis- 
posal of these animals. Come.” They 
went out. 

Nicolas followed them. 

Barry and Dan were left alone— 
and Barry’s mind turned on the small 
object that had dropped behind his 
back. 


CHAPTER XII 
The Ape-Man’s Knife 


HE barely audible sound of the 
departing motor boat came to 
their ears. 

Dan looked at Barry. He could not 
speak through his gag, but his look 
was eloquent. It asked what hope they 
had. And Barry was not able to give 
a comforting answer. 

His fingers, behind his back, were 
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groping over the quilt, trying to find 
what it was that had dropped and 
struck them. It had bounced a little, 
and for some moments he was not able 
to locate it. Then finally he touched it, 
and got his fingers about it. 

A great wave of hope ran through 
him. For unless he was vastly mis- 
taken, he was feeling the smooth han- 
dle of a small penknife. 

At first it did not seem possible; it 
could not be. And yet it was. He felt 
the two blades plainly. This then was 
what Olga Cassarova had dropped be- 
hind his back. This was what she had 
dug into his shoulder so cruelly. And 
his mind went into a whirl at the 
thought. Had she been trying to hurt 
him and dropped the knife by acci- 
dent? Or was there another reason? 

It was all mixed up. The only con- 
crete thing about it was the knife itself. 
He tried to open one of the blades. The 
effort cost him his weak grip on the 
knife and it fell to the quilt again. He 
was just picking it up when shuffling 
steps sounded. The great shambling 
figure of Nicolas came through the 
doorway. 

The monster stopped in the middle 
of the floor and looked at them. Just 
looked. His long pink tongue curled 
out of the corner of his great wide 
mouth and retreated again. He grinned 
horribly, showing the three dirty 
broken snags in the pinkish cavern that 
was his mouth. 

Barry and Dan returned the stare, 
fascinated. It hardly seemed possible 
that such a sight could exist outside of 
the fairy tales they had read as chil- 
dren. Yet—there he was. Nicolas! 

The fellow turned around and 
shambled out. 

Barry groped for the knife. 

Dan struggled with his bonds, un- 
successfully. 
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Barry got the knife, tried and tried 
again to get one of the blades open. 
His wrists were tied tightly. It was 
almost an impossible task. 

Nicolas returned, shambling, carry- 
ing a long butcher’s knife in one hand. 
He stared at them again, ran out his 
pink tongue, and then came toward 
them. 

Cold sweat broke out on Barry’s 
forehead. Quick death he could have 
faced with a grin. But this— 

Nicolas lifted his eyes from them, 
and bent over them and groped along 
a shelf that was fastened up over the 
bunk. His body smelled unwholesome. 
After a moment he grunted, the first 
sound he had made, and turned back. 
The other hand held a worn whet- 
stone now. 

He sat down on a chair near the 
door and began to sharpen the knife. 
Back and forth the blade went—back 
and forth along the stone, and the 
sound of the steel against the rough 
stone rasped at their nerves— 

Back and forth, back and forth— 
SCLT IF P—SCILT P—SCTrrr p— 

Every few moments Nicolas would 
look at them—and the pinkish end 
of the tongue would curl out of the 
corner of his great wide mouth, and go 
in again. 

Dan turned his head, and on his face 
was writ hopelessness, horror, and 
agony of spirit. Barry tried to smile 
at him, and made only a grimace be- 
cause of the gag; wanted to speak 
words of comfort, and could not be- 
cause of the gag. Behind his back, his 
fingers worked at the knife. 

They were so cramped, they had so 
little room to move. And the singing 
seconds seemed to flow past, piling on 
each other with remorseless haste; 
marked out, mocked by that madden- 
ing scrrrp scrrrp of the steel. i 
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The little pointed head bent over the 
ghoulish task with inhuman earnest- 
ness. And that tongue, that tongue 
coming out now and then like a liz- 
ard’s, like a snake’s— 

Outside, somewhere along the river 
the deep dull note of a tug boat’s 
whistle sounded suddenly. Out there 
was life, help, hope—that held no hope 
for them. The sluggish current cf the 
river gurgled low, and the little lap of 
wavelets mocked against the side of 
the craft they were on. 

His fingers got the knife just right 
—a thumbnail hooked into the inden- 
tation made for it—he started to lift 
the blade—and at that moment the 
chair by the door scraped and Nicolas 
got to his feet, and came toward them. 

He came, shambling slowly, with 
the stone in one hand and the knife in 
the other. Came to Dan. There was 
no time to do anything. Barry watched 
with helpless horror. 

The great hairy-backed fingers lift- 
ed the knife and laid the keen edge of 
the blade against Dan’s throat. Dan 
pulled his head back until it was hard 
against the wall, and he could do noth- 
ing more. Rigid he sat there, and his 
eyes closed, and his lips moved just a 
little. It might have been a prayer. 
There was prayer in Barry’s heart. 

Nicolas pressed the knife in a little 
more. The skin bowed under it. A 
trifle more pressure and it would cut, 
and the hot blood pour forth, and Dan 
would start the long journey from 
whence there was no returning. 

It was monstrous. Nicolas stood 
humped over the still bound form, his 
little eyes taking in every move of 
Dan’s face, drinking in with cunning 
pleasure the emotions that he was tor- 
turing. 

After a moment he made an inhuman 
little sound of pleasure in his throat, 
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and took the knife away, and turned 
back to the chair. Once again the 
scrrp, scrrrp, scrrrp came in steady 
rhythm. Dan opened his eyes. A 
tremor ran through his body. He turned 
a waxen face toward Barry. 

Barry got the blade open with a tug 
that broke the end of his finger nail. 

Carefully, lest he make a movement 
that betray him, he reversed the knife 
and started a weak steady sawing 
against one of the cords. 

It took time. Time made vivid and 
precious by the terribie need that was 
on them. A strand parted. He could 
feel it, and his heart leaped. Another 
strand—and his heart leaped again. 
And a third strand—and finally the 
ends parted and his wrists came free. 

There was still the. matter of his 
ankles. If he made so much as a move 
bending over, it would be caught by 
Nicolas, and his efforts be in vain. He 
relaxed his arms, bringing them a trifle 
farther apart, that the blood might go 
through them freely, and they be ready 
for use when he needed them. 

Dan, looking sidewise at him, caught 
that movement, and looked closer and 
made out that Barry’s wrists were 
apart. For a moment the astonish- 
ment was visible in his eyes, as they 
widened and fixed in a wondering stare. 
Then he dropped the lids and veiled iť 

Barry winked at him. Dan winked 
back to show that he understood. So 
with that secret between them they 
waited. 

Barry, racking his brains for some 
way that would give him free move- 
ment for a brief space, hit upon a way 
Without delay he acted. Leaning for- 
ward, pretending to look out of the 
doorway into the next, dark room, he 
made a sound behind the bag. 

Nicolas wheeled like a flash, the 
knife ready in his hand. And Barry 
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continued to stare a moment before he 
sank back again. 

The cunning eyes of the other saw. 
He swung around toward the dark 
doorway, and crouched. There was 
no sound. He crouched more, and 
crept forward. The rays of light from 
the lanterns winked and glittered 
against the shiny steel knife blade. The 
great hairy fingers clutched it tight, 
and the shambling form advanced into 
the doorway throwing a creeping shad- 
ow before it. 

Barry bent. over soundlessly and 
sawed frantically at the cords around 
his ankles. They parted. He turned 
to Dan. And in that moment some 
sound that he made reached the ears of 
Nicolas. He whirled about. 

There was no time to think, to plan. 
Bloody death was a few paces away. 
The knife in his hand was no help at 
all. Barry flung it down beside Dan 
and leaped for the nearest chair. 

His fingers closed upon it just as 
Nicolas leaped for him, making a 
sweeping gesture with the long knife. 

Barry swung the chair up before him 
and shoved the four pointed legs into 
the other’s face. There was no time 
to do anything else. It was the best 
move he could have made anyway. 

The knife cut futilely against the 
hard wood. One leg caught Nicolas in 
the eye as he tried to duck, and that 
eye ceased to function. 

He made uncanny, whining sounds 
in his throat. Barry, hearing them, 
knew that the other was a mute. He 
seemed all the more horrible because 
of the added deformity. 

One of Nicolas’s great hairy hands 
caught the legs of the chair and 
wrenched it from Barry’s grasp with a 
mad heave; and hurled it to the end of 
the room. Barry darted to the door 
and seized the chair that stood there. 
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Nicolas dived at him again. Barry 
swung the chair with all his strength. 
A great hand thrust out, stopped it, 
caught it and wrenched hard. Barry 


held on. The other’s strength was 
enormous; it almost lifted Barry off 
the floor. 


Nicolas thrust out his long right arm 
and slashed at Barry’s fingers. Barry 
let go of the chair and sprang back to 
save them. And Nicolas, spurred by 
one fixed idea in his distorted little 
brain, dropped the chair and lunged 
after him with the knife. 

Barry caught a lamp from the wall 
socket and hurled it. Nicolas tried to 
duck. He was too late. The thing 
struck him full on the narrow sloping 
forehead. Glass shattered. He reeled 
back under the searing touch of hot 
glass. Animal rage filled his great form. 
The flame snuffed out before the lamp 
struck the floor and oil flowed from it. 

Dan had the knife that Barry had 
dropped beside him, and was working 
frantically with it; but progress was 
slow. He had to watch helplessly the 
battle that raged before him. 

Barry retreated through the door- 
way, into the dark room. He stumbled 
over a chair, and pushed it behind him 
just. in time to foul the advance of 
Nicolas, who stumbled hard over it al- 
so, and went down on his hands and 
knees. 

There was just enough light to see 
what had happened; to make out the 
knife and the knife hand on the floor 
as Nicolas scrambled there. Barry 
leaped in and stamped hard on the 
hand. Stamped again and again. 

The puling sounds in the mute throat 
rose to a squeal, and the fingers jerked 
away from the knife. Barry kicked it 
away into the darkness and flung him- 
self on the fellow, exulting. 

And from that moment the darkness 
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became a mad shambles. Nicolas 
heaved to his feet, shaking Barry’s 
weight from his back. The powerful 
hands groped around for a hold. And 
Barry slipped clear and hooked a fist to 
the other’s face. 

Back and forth, from one side of the 
dark room to the other they went, 
crashing over chairs and into a table 
that stood there. Barry was far from 
Nicolas’s strength, but his body was 
whipcord, his muscles fast and tireless. 
He chopped in blows and sprang back ; 
used his feet when the other got in too 
close. 

Nicolas fell over a stove, and the 
pipe came down with a crash, and clut- 
tered the floor, and both stumbled over 
it as they reeled and moved about. 

A sweeping blow of a fist caught Bar- 
rys shoulder and spun him back 
against the wall. It gave, a door 
opened, and he reeled back out on the 
open deck. There, with one sweeping 
glance he saw the twinkling lights that 
spangled the other shore of the river, 
the dark deserted docks on their side, 
and black river water wandering past 
on its way to the sea. The craft they 
were on was a coal barge; the deck was 
flat and there was no railing. 

Nicolas rushed out of the open door- 
way at him. Barry dodged, and planned 
for the end. Nicolas wheeled about, 
charged again, breath whistling angrily 
between his lips. 

Barry backed toward the edge. Nico- 
las penned him in the corner of the 
deck, and closed in. ‘There was no es- 
cape now, save leaping over into the 
river. Leaping, and leaving Dan alone 
with this fellow. Barry did not even 
think of that. à 

Nicolas rushed. Their bodies came 
together. Barry went down underneath 
helpless. The hairy-backed fingers 
clutched at his throat as he went down. 


‘las went on over. 
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Nicolas made savage sounds of victory 
in his throat. 

The next moment they vanished in a 
grunt of surprise. Barry’s back struck 
the planks heavily. And as it did so 
his hands caught the clothing of the 
other and gave a hard jerk. His right 
foot came up and shoved, and he turned 
a partial back somersault. 

Off balance, taken by surprise, Nico- 
His body shot out 
beyond the edge of the deck where they 
had fallen, fell twisting, and struck the 
dark water with a heavy splash. Barry 
leaped to his feet and stood panting. 

Nicolas came up farther downstream, 
thrashing the water heavily with his 
arms, squealing in his throat. And then 
went down again, and came up and 
went down—and stayed down! The 
oily river flowed on with one more se- 
cret in its depths. 

Barry turned his back on the sight. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A Cable From Garre 


AN was just cutting the cords 
about his ankles when Barry en- 
tered. He stood up anxiously, 

asking, “ What happened?” 

Still panting, Barry told him, and 
Dan’s face fell into lines of relief. 
“My God, I never spent such a few 
minutes in all my life,’ he confessed. 
“T thought sure he’d get you, and it 
seemed like I couldn’t do a thing with 
the lashings on my wrists.” 

“ He was a bad one,” Barry admit- 
ted. “If I hadn’t of got the chance to 
stamp the knife out of his hand I guess 
he might have got me. One sweep— 
and it would have been all over.” 

Dan. shrugged. “ He’s gone now, 
and I can’t say I’m sorry. He should 
have been locked up years ago. I won- 
der where they ever got hold of him.”. 
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And Barry had to shake his head. 

Dan’s jaw thrust out grimly. “ Al- 
exandranoff made his big mistake this 
time. He let the bloody side of his 
nature get the best of him. I’ve got 
him now. He’s done enough to-night 
to put him behind bars for some time. 
Enough to get him deported. I’ll round 
up the lot of them that were there, if 
the chief O K’s it.” 

“Ivan said something about bigger 
things waiting than the disposal of us,” 
Barry reminded thoughtfully. “ What 
do you suppose he could have meant by 
that?” 

Dan looked thoughtful also. 

“T forgot that,” he admitted. “ I’m 
glad you remembered. He has got 
something up his sleeve then. I’ve had 
a hunch for some time that they were 
hatching up something. And it must 
be pretty important to make Alexan- 
dranoff go away from us so quickly. I 
wonder if the girl is in it, too.” 

“She seems to be in everything. 
There are times when I look at her and 
can hardly believe that it’s so.” 

Dan smiled wryly. “ When you’ve 
been in this business as long as I have, 
you'll begin to believe everything and 
anything. The face and the figure nev- 
er mean much. It’s what’s in the brain 
behind the face. That girl has a bad 
record in England. There was some 
question about her being mixed up in 
a scandal involving an M. P., just be- 
fore she came over here. They weren't 
able to do anything about her, and she 
got out as soon as possible.” 

“TY can’t think why she should have 
left that knife.” 

Dan smiled. “ Probably is a little 
sweet on you—if she left it on purpose. 
From the way she acted I’d say it was 
more of an accident. She was all ex- 
cited. It might have slipped from her 
fingers and she never noticed it.” 
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“ That’s probably what happened,” 
Barry agreed. Down in his heart he 
wondered, however. 

“ Let’s take a look around the place 
here and see if we can find anything 
incriminating, and then go ashore and 
get to work,” Dan said briskly. 

They searched both the rooms of the 
crude deck house, using the single 
lighted lantern that was left. The 
search disclosed nothing of much value 
aside from some radical and commu- 
nistic literature of violent content. Dan 
wrapped the knife in some paper, 
stuffed the literature in his pockets, and 
then they lighted their way ashore with 
the lantern, 

They were far upstream on the 
Brooklyn side; the wharf and neighbor- 
hood were deserted. After a walk of 
some distance they found an open 
drug store, and went in and called for 
a taxi. 

The proprietor looked at them curi- 
ously, and indeed they were a strange 
sight—Dan looking like a bum, and 
Barry with soot-covered face and 
hands, and dirtied clothes. There was 
a rent in one trousers leg also where a 
nail had snagged it at some point in the 
fight. 

But eventually the taxi came, and 
they were taken over to the other side 
of the river swiftly. 

On the way Dan did a great deal of 
thinking. 

“T don’t think,” he announced final- 
ly, “ that we'd better call in the police. 
Ivan Alexandranoff thinks we are 
dead by now, and he’ll be working more 
openly. He’s seen me often—I was 
supposed to be a poor sort of a drifter 
who lived around some of the places 
where they hang out. Good material 
for their teachings. He tolerated me, 
and some of them would take time to 
talk and air their views. They got 
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pretty open after they saw I seemed to 
agree. 

“ Now, he knows I was a secret serv- 
ice agent; but, with me out of the way, 
they'll go ahead rapidly before some 
one else gets on their trail. I think, 
however, that they'll only trust the 
tried and true ones after their experi- 
ence with me.” He chuckled. 

They stopped at the Grand Central 
and Barry washed himself and pro- 
cured a pin for the rent in his trou- 
sers, Dan used the telephone while 
Barry was doing that. 

“ My partner’s gone out to look for 
Alexandranoff,” he said when he met 
Barry. “I think you and I had better 
start out looking also. He and I are 
the only two working on this case right 
now. If we can make contact with 
Alexandranoff we'll work from there 
and try to get next to what he’s up to.” 

But getting contact with the man was 
easier said than done. The lot of them 
seemed to have dropped out of sight. 
Dan knew the place where Alexandra- 
noff lived, and places where he usually 
might be found. He was at none of 
them. ‘The office of The Brotherhood 
was black and deserted. 

And one of the queer things about 
the business was that Dan had never 
seen any of the men who had been 
present when they were both exposed. 

Olga had dropped out of sight also. 
An inquiry at her house brought the 
reply that she rented her room by the 
week, and attended to her own business. 
They had not seen her that evening and 
had no idea where she was. Further- 
more, people had a lot of nerve com- 
ing around at midnight arousing a 
house. 

“ Guess well have to get the police 
to help us after all,” Dan decided as 
they sat in the taxi they were hiring by 
the hour. “I want to have a look at 
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that place where they caught me—but 
there’s no use walking right back into a 
trap.” 

By 1 A.M. the necessary formalities 
had been gone through and they were 
riding toward the spot in an automo- 
bile that contained four detectives. Dan 
was armed now. Barry had no permit 
and so carried no gun. 

Dan directed them to the spot, in the 
warehouse district near the river, and 
showed them how to enter the court- 
yard. The same dark walls were visible 
all around; and as the beams of light 
swept over the cement courtyard two 
big rats scurried across it and vanished. 

They found the door fastened se- 
curely. A skeleton key opened it. Dan 
led the rush down the hall. They found 
nothing. No papers. No evidence. 
One or two basement rooms of the 
warehouse had been fitted up as living 
quarters for a janitor or watchman. He 
was gone, too. The radiators that had 
heated the place were growing cold. 

“We might as well go,” Dan 
growled finally. “ They’ve flown the 
coop for good.” 

One of the detectives suggested: 
“Can’t do much more to-night. Better 
let it lay till morning.” 

“ Looks like we'll have to,” Dan as- 
sented gloomily. 


The telephone bell woke Barry at 
eight the next morning. It was Dan. 
“Til give you a call at noon,” Dan 
said. “This thing is looking funnier 
all the time. Everybody that we want 
to see has disappeared.” 

Noon came, and Dan’s call. “ Noth- 
ing yet,” Dan reported. “It’s look- 
ing queerer all the time. PH call you 
at six.” 

“Tsn’t there anything I can do?” 
Barry asked. 

“ Nothing.” 
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And at six Dan’s voice was gloomier 
than ever. 

“ Not a thing,” he said. 
myself raggedy.” 

“ Have you tried to get Brown?” 

“Down at The Brotherhood?” 

“cc Vesz 

“ Had several men go around there 
and ask for him. The young lady is 
in the office, and she says he didn’t 
show up to-day. His bed wasn’t slept 
in last night, his landlady says.” 

“Olga hasn’t been seen?” 

“Not a sign of her.” 

“Funny,” Barry murmured. 

“Funny as a crutch,” Dan agreed. 
“Its so funny that it’s exciting. They 
can’t all be hiding on account of us. 
If they were that worried they never 
would have left us on the barge with 
friend Nicolas. It’s something else— 
that business that was more important 
than attending to us.” 

An idea struck Barry, and he men- 
tioned it to Dan. “ Have you thought 
that Brown might be in contact with 
his office? The girl there looked like a 
good communist. He would very like- 
ly have one around him.” 

“ That’s an idea, old son.” 

“And,” continued Barry, warming 
to the idea, “ have you thought that if 
the girl got a terribly important mes- 
sage for him, she would try to get hold 
of him at once?” 

“ T ought to be kicked for not think- 
ing of it,’ Dan said with increasing 
eagerness. 

Cry at.2 

“ Think I will. What kind of a mes- 
sage would be likely to hook her—let’s 
see—” Dan’s voice trailed off and the 
wire went silent while he thought. 

Barry was thinking also. Several 
ideas came up and he discarded them at 
once, as not being strong enough. Fi- 
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nally he pulled the phone closer and 
said, “ Dan?” 

“Yeah. I’m still here—just trying 
to work the old bean.” 

“How about telling her there’s a 
cablegram from Paris for him, from 
Rene Garre?” 

“Great!” exclaimed Dan—but on 
top of that he said dubiously: “ He’s 
been hooked once. He may be leery.” 

“May be just the opposite, too. It 
may put him between the devil and the 
deep sea, and he’ll want to see the thing 
and find out what’s in it. Anyway, 
were working through the girl. She 
knows who Garre is, and she’s the one 
who will act.” 

“Tl try and get hold of her,” Dan 
stated briskly. “She may be in the 
office yet. I’ve seen lights up there 
after dark several times.” 

Barry hung up and waited by the 
phone, smoking. Fifteen minutes or 
so passed before Dan called back. At 
the first sound of his voice Barry knew 
that something good had happened. 

“T called her,” Dan said quickly. 
“ She was there, and when I told her 
I was the cable office calling about a 
cable for Mr. Brown she got a little * 
flustered. Asked me to read it. I told 
her there were some charges due, and 
it would have to be sent around and 
collected for and signed for. She said 
she would wait for it. Then I called 
the manager of the cable office and 
gave him the low-down. Hes co- 
operating. A boy is going to start out 
in a few minutes with a fake cable that 
I will type on a sending blank. She’ll 
never notice the difference.” 

“Can’t I get in on this?” Barry 
asked hurriedly. 

“T guess so. Meet me at the cable 
office as quick as you can.” 

“Tm on my way,” Barry retorted, 
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“ Planteda heavy wallop on Mullen’s 
jaw. He went down and almost out” 


Hugo Oakes Follows the Trail of a Blue Vase, a Buzzer, 
and a Twelve-Inch Plank to the Murderer of Philip Brandon 


er of innocent victims of the 
law—they were always innocent 
—was sitting at his desk trying to roll 
a cigarette. The paper broke in the 
middle, and he poured the tobacco back 
in the can and started over again. 
Oakes was short and pudgy, his face 
was round, and his domelike forehead 
reached vaguely back into the vast open 
spaces of a bald head. His stubby 
fingers fumbled desperately with the 
cigarette paper, and most of the to- 
bacco used in the second attempt slid 
on the floor. Then the phone bell rang. 


He OAKES, eloquent defend- 


“Oakes speaking.” 

“Im in a rooming house on the 
corner of Lambert and Frederick,” said 
a man’s voice. “ Room 24. On the 
second floor. I want you to come up 
and see me right away.” 

Oakes swore vigorously. He could 
roll the English language around ele- 
gantly in a court room, but outside of 
it he talked just like any ordinary de- 
tective sergeant. 

“ Who are you? And what you think 
I am—a bell hop?” 

“Tve got to see you,” the man’s 
voice was urgent. “ And I can’t come. 
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up to your office. You—you’re my 
only chance.” 

“ Well,” Oakes weakened a little, “I 
might come, if you tell me who you 
are. Otherwise, absolutely no.” 

There was hesitation at the. other 
end of the line. 

“Tm Van Courtney,” said the voice 
at last, in a very low tone. 

Oakes’s blue eyes fastened them- 
selves on the mouthpiece with sudden 
interest. As a patron of the daily press, 
and, in addition, being professionally 
interested in murder, he knew that Van 
Courtney was a young man for whom 
the police had been searching assidu- 
ously for a day and a couple of nights. 

“ Oh, you are, are you?” said Oakes. 
“Have you got any money?” 

“No, Mr. Oakes, but I~” 

“Then you got the wrong number, 
aint you?” he roared.. “ What kind 
of a double blanked idiot do I look 
like? Every cock-eyed, triple-blasted 
mutton-head in town that gets into 
trouble comes to me—if he ain’t got 
any money. Say, I gotta eat. I gotta 
pay rent. I even gotta wear clothes. 
I’m through, I tell yer. I don’t want 
no more customers unless they put 
money on the bar!” 

There was stunned silence at the 
other end of the line. Hugo Oakes 
slowly recovered his breath. ~ 

“ What room did you say you're in?” 
he asked, almost meekly, after a pause. 

“ Room 24, sir.” 

“ Be there in about twenty minutes,” 
said Oakes, and hung up the receiver. 
Then he grabbed his hat, which was 
sitting on a pile of papers, and turned 
to his stenographer. 

“S’long, Mamie,” he mumbled. 
“Try to stall the landlord off another 
week, will ye? PII be back about noon.” 

“ Sure,” said Mamie. 

When some one phoned a few min- 
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utes later, she told him that Mr. Oakes 
would be gone all day. 
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UGO OAKES stood on the corner 
of Lambert and Frederick and 
looked up and down the dingy 

street. Then he ducked into the door- 
way of a cheap rooming house—fea- 
turing “ Light Housekeeping Rooms ” 
on a shabby window card at the en- 
trance—and puffed up the stairs. 

The second floor corridor was dirty, 
dark and deserted. Oakes found and 
knocked on the door of Room 24. No 
sound came from within, but in a few 
moments the door was opened slightly, 
then the opening was widened to per- 
mit the entrance of the lawyer. 

Van Courtney was still a good-look- 
ing, pleasant-faced young man, in spite 
of his unshaved condition and the wor- 
ry that had made him nervous and ap- 
prehensive. 

Oakes sat down and began to roll a 
cigarette. 

“How long you been here?” he 
asked. 

“Since the night before last—the 
night of the murder.” 

“Where did you phone from when 
you called me?” 

“ Theres a phone out in the hall. 
I watched my chance and phoned when 
there was no one about. It’s pretty 
dark out in the hall anyway.” 

“You're a musical comedy actor, 
ain’t you?” asked Oakes. 

The young man nodded. 

“Thought so. Saw you once. You 
ought to try something else.” 

Courtney ignored the insult; he was 
too anxious to get to business. 

“T want you to find out who killed 
old Philip Brandon,” he told Oakes. 

“In the first place,” Oakes objected 
brusquely, “ the cops say you did. And 
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in the second place, I’m a lawyer, not 
a detective.” 

“In the first place,” said the young 
man, “I didn’t. And in the second 
place, I’ve heard that you're a pretty 
good detective yourself.” 

Oakes looked at Courtney somewhat 
more kindly. The young man’s spirit 
appealed to him. Besides, that reference 
to his being a good detective hit him 
squarely on his one vanity. -Hugo 
Oakes never hired a sleuth; if the de- 
fense of a client called for detective 
work, Oakes did it himself and kept 
down the overhead. 

“ Well,” he said, in a somewhat more 
conciliatory tone, “ Pll tell you what 
I’ve read about the case in the papers, 
and then you can fill in the story. 

“ Mullen, the butler at the Brandon 
place, was in his room about eleven 
o’clock the night before last, when the 
buzzer rang. This buzzer was operated 
from the library downstairs. Mullen 
assumed that old man Brandon wanted 
him, of course, and went down. He 
opened the library door just as you 
were coming out. According to Mullen, 
you were pale and scared. Right?” 

“ Sure,” said Courtney. 

“Then you planted a heavy wallop 
on Mullen’s jaw, and he went down, 
and almost out. When he got up, you 
were gone. Right?” ; 

“ Sure,” said Courtney. 

“ All right. Now Mullen goes into 
the library, and there is old Phil Bran- 
don, lying on the floor, with a knife in 
his back. Right?” 

“Guess so,” said Courtney. “ Of 
course, I wasn’t there when Mullen 
went into the room, but that’s an ac- 
curate description of Mr. Brandon as 
he was when I last saw him.” 

Oakes was still struggling with his 
cigarette. Much of the tobacco was 
scattered on his vest. 
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“The knife,” Oakes went on, “ was 
a hunting knife that Brandon usually 
kept around his desk. Right?” 

“Yes,” said Courtney. “I remem- 
ber the knife.” 

“Good. So much for the evidence. 
Now for the motive. It is known that 
—up to a few weeks ago—you had an 
affair with Phil Brandon’s niece, Beth, 
who lived with him, she being an or- 
phan. But the old man busted it up. 
Not only that, but he was backing the 
company you were with, and he had 
you fired. Right?” 

“Sure,” said Courtney, somewhat 
bitterly. “ He was a stubborn old fool. 
He tried to make a bum out of me.” 

“ And he come near doing it,” com- 
mented Oakes, placidly. “Anyhow, 
you ain’t got any money to pay me 
with.” 

“Just as soon as I can make some 
money,” urged the young man, “ PI 
pay—* 

“ Old stuff,” said Oakes. “ As I see 
it, you can’t blame the cops for picking 
on you. The evidence points to you, 
and there’s a good strong motive. And 
then you had to go and run away. What 
the devil did you do that for?” 

Van Courtney hesitated. 

“ Say,” he said, anxiously, “as my 
lawyer, anything I tell you is confiden- 
tial, isn’t it?” 

“ Yeah,” said Oakes, “as your law- 
yer, anything you tell me is confiden- 
tial—even if you don’t pay me a dime.” 

“Well,” confided Courtney, “ old 
Brandon didn’t really succeed in sepa- 
rating Beth and me. Beth had a suite 
on the second floor—and I was up there 
all of that evening.” 

“What of it?’ asked the lawyer 
blandly. 

“Look here!” exclaimed Courtney 
angrily. “I refuse to let it be known 
that I was up in Beth’s suite. Beth 
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means more to me than anything in 
the world.” 

“Tell me,” said Oakes, “how you 
came to be in the library when the 
butler came down.” 

“Well, Beth and I had been talking 
it over, and we decided that I should 
make one more appeal to the old man. 
Beth said she thought he would be in 
the library, and when I went down- 
stairs the door was slightly open and I 
could see a light. So I went in—and 
found him with a knife in his back.” 

“ And then you started out just as 
Mullen came in,” suggested Oakes. 

“Ves. I knocked Mullen down, ran 
right back up to Beth’s rooms and told 
her on no account to let it be known 
that I had spent the evening with her. 
Then I got out of the window and 
climbed down the ivy. I didn’t tell her 
that her uncle was dead. I suppose,” 
he added, moodily, “ that she thinks I 
did it.” 

“ You're crazy as a bed bug,” stated 
Oakes. “ You should have stayed right 
there and—” 

“I tell you,” Courtney retorted pas- 
sionately, “I won’t have it be known 
that I was with Beth. And if you abuse 
my confidence, I—Tll kill you!” 

Oakes’s left hand jerked a little, and 
the rest of his tobacco spilled on his 
knee. 

“ Gimme one of your cigarettes,” he 
demanded petulantly. 

“By the way,” said Oakes, “ was 
there any one else close to old Brandon 
who might help—some one who knew 
his affairs pretty well?” 

“The «best man,” Courtney said 
promptly, “ would be Henry Timmons. 
He was always friendly to me.” 

“ Timmons—he was Brandon’s law- 
yer, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes. His partner, too, in a small 
way.” 
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“And Brandon had a secretary, 
didn’t he?” asked Oakes reflectively. 

Van Courtney scowled. 

“Yes. Name is Warburton. 
good.” 

Oakes drew on his cigarette like a 
man enjoying an unaccustomed luxury. 
Then he got up to go. 


No 
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UGO OAKES slipped away from 
the rooming house on Lambert 
and Frederick, took the street- 

car out to the Biltmore Park district, 
and walked around to the Brandon 
mansion. 

He had little trouble in obtaining an 
interview with Miss Beth Brandon, al- 
though Mullen, the butler, a large gen- 
tleman of distant manner, showed no 
great willingness in arranging it. 

Beth Brandon was diminutive and 
pretty, about twenty, with a habit of 
looking at people with brown-eyed, 
round-eyed wonder. It was evident 
that her uncle had done rather better 
than his best in trying to shield her 
from the wiles of a wicked world. Yet, 
as sometimes happens, she was aston- 
ishing her friends by bearing up quite 
bravely under the weight of the tragedy 
that had so recently broken about her. 

Oakes was sitting with her in a re- 
ception room across the hall from the 
library. 

“Miss Brandon,” he said, “ I’m act- 
ing for Mr. Courtney.” 

Beth Brandon’s eyes became liquid. 

“You mean,” she said, “that you 
know where he is?” 

He nodded. 

“But you’re not going to tell, are 
you?” she said, anxiously. “I mean, 
you’re not—you won’t—you don’t have 
to let the police know, do you?” 

“Young lady,” said Oakes, “ did 
you ever hear of habeas corpus?” 
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“No, sir.” 

“Thought not,” said Oakes largely. 
“Well, that’s a legal term, originating 
way back in primogeniture, meaning 
that you don’t have to tell the cops 
where a suspected man is—unless they 
know that you know.” 

“ Oh!” said Miss Brandon, relieved. 

“ So you mustn’t tell any one that I 
know,” said Oakes. 

“T’ll do anything that you say,” she 
assured him. “I'll do anything that 
„will help Van.” 

“ All right. Now, first thing I want 
to do is look over the library.” 

Beth Brandon led the way across the 
hall. Just as they were entering the 
library a young man came down the 
wide staircase in a great hurry; a hand- 
some chap, blond, with cool gray eyes. 
He approached them. 

“This is Mr. Oakes, Keith—Mr. 
Warburton,” the young woman intro- 
duced them. 

“ Hello,” said the lawyer gruffly. 

“You should not have disturbed 
Miss Brandon,” Warburton reproved 
him. “ What is it you want?” 

“Im a lawyer, Mr. Warburton,” 
said Oakes. “ Young Courtney was a 
friend of mine. In his—er—absence, 
I am taking care of his affairs. The 
bulls are bound to pick him up sooner 
or later, so I thought I'd look around 
a little.” 

“ I don’t see why you should be per- 
mitted—” 

“I want Mr. Oakes to do as he sees 
fit,” interrupted Beth Brandon, with 
unusual spirit. 

Warburton shrugged his shoulders. 
The young lady led the way into the 
library at once, 

The library was a large room, and 
its appointments were the last word in 
comfort. It ran lengthwise along the 
side of the house. 
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“Where was Mr. Brandon lying 
when he was found?” asked Oakes. 

Warburton pointed to a spot on the 
floor near one end of the library, to- 
ward the front of the house. Oakes 
strolled in that direction, gazed at the 
spot indicated, walked around and 
stopped before a curtained doorway. 
He stood still for a moment, and then 
pulled the curtain aside. 

Behind the curtain was another small 
room, practically a continuation of the 
library. It was fitted up, apparently, 
as a small office. 

He stepped into the room. Beth 
Brandon and Warburton followed him. 

The blinds were drawn over the one 
window, a large one opening to the 
garden in front. Oakes released the 
blinds, and the room was flooded with 
light. He opened the window and 
leaned out. Then he ran his hand over 
the outer window ledge. 

He closed the window, retreated into 
the room, sat down on the edge of a 
desk and glanced rapidly around the 
room. His gaze finally came to rest 
on a tall screen at one end of the room. 
He walked across the room and moved 
the screen, exposing a built-in safe; 

“Hm. Ain’t that rather’a large safe 
for a house?” 

“ Yes,” agreed Warburton, “ but 
Mr. Brandon kept quite a lot of his 
personal effects—bonds, stocks and 
other documents—as well as his per- 
sonal records right here.” 

“ Have the contents of the safe been 
checked up since his death?” 

“Not yet. We had planned to do 
that to-day. His lawyer, Mr. Tim- 
mons, is due here any minute. Mr. 
Timmons had expected to leave for a 
vacation, but, of course, this affair pre- 
vented.” 

“Who knew the combination of the 
safe?” 
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“ Just three of us; Mr. Brandon him- 
self, Miss Brandon, and me.” 

“Not Mr. Timmons?” 

“Oh, no. As a matter of fact, no 
one has used the safe except Mr. Bran- 
don and myself. Miss Brandon had 
the combination written on a slip of 
paper in case she wanted to get her 
jewelry out when neither of us were 
here. But I don’t believe she’s ever 
used it.” 

Oakes turned to the young woman. 

“Have you?” he asked. 

“ No,” said Beth Brandon. “ I never 
had occasion to use it.” 

“ And where is the slip of paper with 
the safe combination on it?” 

“Tn my writing desk upstairs?” 

“ Are you sure?” p@&Sisted Oakes. 

“ Well, I haven't paid any particular 
attention toit. The last time I remem- 
ber seeing it was—well, perhaps ten 
days ago.” 

“You haven't seen it since then?” 

“ Not that I remember.” 

“Tf it ain’t there now,” Oakes blun- 
dered on, “‘ then some one must have 
taken it, huh? Somebody that was up 
in your room, huh?” 

Beth Brandon was visibly embar- 
rassed. 

“T suppose so,” 
“but—” 

“ I don’t see the sense of this line of 
interrogation, Mr. Oakes,” young War- 
burton interrupted, rather angrily. 
“ There has never been even a sugges- 
tion that robbery was the motive.” 

Oakes gazed blandly at Warburton, 
and sighed gently. Then he walked 
back into the library proper. The 
others, not knowing what else to do, 
followed him. 

Hugo Oakes, however, merely 
strolled around the room. Presently he 
reached for his hat, which he had left 
on a table. 
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“Well,” he said, “I guess that’s 
all—” 

At that moment the library door was 
opened, and Mullen, the butler, was 
ushering in Mr. Henry Timmons, legal 
adviser of the late Philip Brandon. 

Mr. Timmons, like Mr. Oakes, was 
a lawyer, but there the similarity 
ended. Mr. Timmons had a cheerful 
smile, a helpful manner, and a suavity 
of approach that was sadly lacking in 
Mr. Oakes. And Mr. Timmons was 
patently prosperous. 

Warburton introduced the two. 

“Ah! smiled Timmons. “ Of 
course I’ve heard of you, Mr. Oakes. 
We're in different branches of the law, 
of course, but I’ve heard many com- 
ments on your ability in court. Quite a 
detective, too, I understand.” 

“Oh, sure,” Oakes acknowledged, 
none too graciously. “‘ But I have a hell 
of a time paying my rent.” 

“You're interested in the Brandon 
matter?” inquired Timmons. 

“Well, not much. Only I knew Van 
Courtney. Sorry for him. I figure he’ll 
get pulled some of these days, and I 
want to go over the ground in ad- 
vance.” 

Timmons shook his head gravely. 

“Too bad!” he murmured. “I al- 
ways rather liked Courtney. And some- 
how I can’t quite reconcile myself to 
the idea that he’s guilty. At any rate, 
you may count on me to help in any 
way possible—barring any actual 
thwarting of the ends of justice, of 
course.” 

“Fine!” said Oakes. “I guess you 
have business with Mr. Warburton, so 
I'll move. I might like to see you at 
your office this afternoon though.” 

“PI be only too glad,” said Tim- 
mons warmly. “I'll be there at three 
o'clock.” 

“Thanks,” said Oakes, 
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Beth Brandon accompanied Oakes 
out to the hall. On the way they passed 
the butler. 

“ Oh, Mullen,” Oakes called him. 

Ae sit. 

“On the night Mr. Brandon was 
bumped—that is, on the night your 
master was killed, you were in your 
room when the buzzer called you to the 
library, weren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Now, that buzzer; it isn’t in the 
library proper, it’s in that little office 
room adjoining the library, isn’t it?” 

ees sit 

“Yep. I thought I saw it there. 
Now, another thing. How long did it 
take you to get down to the library 
after your heard the buzzer?” 

“ Not long, sir. Less than a minute, 
I should say. You see, I was still 
dressed, sir. And Mr. Brandon was— 
well, he was inclined to be quite im- 
patient. So I hurried.” 

“Less than a minute, eh?” Oakes 
pondered this a minute. “All right. 
That’s all, Mullen.” 

The butler hurried away. 

“ Miss Brandon,” said Oakes, in his 
most confidential tone, “ can I meet you 
in the front garden in about fifteen 
minutes, where we won’t be seen?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Beth Bran- 
don readily. “ Just the other side of 
the holly hedge would be a good place.” 

“Good. Keep it to yourself.” 

“Do you think—you haven’t found 
anything, have you?” asked Beth 
Brandon eagerly. 

“ Found anything!” repeated Oakes. 
“Well, T know who did it, if that’s 
anything.” 

“You know! Why, then theres 
nothing more to be done, is there?” 

“Young lady,” said Oakes, benev- 
olently, “did you ever hear of corpus 
delicti?” 
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“No,” confessed Miss Brandon. 

“Thought not,” said Oakes. “ Well, 
that’s a legal phrase that means that 
it’s one thing to know who done it and 
something else again to prove it.” 


IV 


HEN Oakes called at the office 
of Henry Timmons at three 
o'clock in the afternoon he 

found that worthy gentleman in a very 
grave mood. 

“T returned from the 
residence,” said Timmons, 
hour ago, and—” 

“How much was missing?” asked 
Oakes absently. 

Timmons looked at him, visibly 
startled. => 

“ You knew of the theft?” 

Oakes avoided a direct response. 

“ What did the check up show?” he 
countered. 

“ Over a hundred thousand missing 
from the safe—a hundred thousand in 
negotiable securities.” 

“Looks bad for that guy Warbur- 
ton, don’t it, him being the only one 
that used the safe, outside of old 
Brandon himself ?” 

“Well,” said Timmons, thought- 
fully, “ it does, in a way. Yet he seemed 
to be as much surprised as I was when 
we discovered the shortage.” 

“ Naturally, he would act surprised, 
wouldn’t he?” suggested Oakes. 

“Yes,” agreed Timmons, “but not 
all of the suspicion falls on him, of 
course. You see, there was that slip of 
paper with the combination of the safe 
that was in the possession of Miss 
Brandon.” 

“ Huh,” said Oakes. “ They ain’t ac- 
cusing her, are they?” 

“No,” Timmons assured him 
promptly. “ But, you see, she can’t pro- 
duce the slip of paper. As soon as we 
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discovered the shortage we called the 
police, and Inspector Mallory came out 
at once to investigate. He requested 
that Miss Brandon bring him her copy 
of the safe combination. She went up 
to her rooms, but later came down and 
reported that she couldn’t find it.” 
“Warburton had the run of the 
house,” Oakes pointed out. “ Maybe 
he went up there some time and re- 


moved it so as to divert suspicion from - 


himself.” 

“Thats a possibility,” admitted 
Timmons, “and I imagine that the in- 
spector will keep close watch on him, 
but I think Mallory is rather inclined 
to the theory that young Courtney was 
in Miss Brandon’s rooms, and helped 
himself to the combination.” 

“Yeah. That’s a nice theory. But 
can they prove it?” 

“ They may be able to, unfortunately. 
Miss Brandon, you see, says that she 
hasn’t used her writing desk for 
several days. Well, there were finger- 
prints on the desk. Mallory had pho- 
tographs taken of them. They’ll be 
compared with prints already secured 
in Courtney’s rooms.” 

“They'll be Courtney’s prints, all 
right,” commented Oakes abruptly. 

“Eh?” Mr. Timmons was startled 
again; he had a right to be, with 
Oakes’s suspicions apparently veering 
suddenly from one to the other. 

“Well, don’t you think so?” Oakes 


‘ 


challenged. 

“I confess that one is compelled to 
entertain the suspicion,” admitted 
Timmons. 


“ At that,” said Oakes, “ I want to 
do what I can for Van Courtney. 
You’re much better acquainted with 
the family than I am; will you give me 
the benefit of your knowledge?” 

“Certainly,” Timmons assured him. 

“So far as you know, was there 
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any one in the Brandon house at the 
time of the murder, except Brandon, 
his niece, and the servants?” 

“Not so far as I know; unless, of 
course, the murderer was some one out- 
side of the household.” 

“Ts there any one you can think of 
who might have entered Miss Bran- 
don’s rooms for the purpose of taking 
the combination of the safe?” = 

“Well, as you say, Warburton 
might have done it, although I doubt 
it. And Van Courtney, too. But I know 
of no one else, except Miss Brandon’s 
personal attendant.” 

Oakes was silent for a moment. 

“Inspector Mallory, of course,” he 
suggested, “went up to Miss Bran- 
don’s room after she had reported the 
loss of the combination. Did you go 
with him?” 

“Well, yes,” said Timmons, “ but I 
could only stay a minute or two.” 

“Good. Then you can tell me—by 
the way, I suppose that was the first 
time that you ever saw Miss Brandon’s 
suite?” 

“ Of course,” said Timmons smiling. 

“H’m. I was just wondering if any 
one could have gone into the room and 
located the slip of paper in the dark, 
or would he have needed a light—or 
perhaps you weren’t in the room long 
enough to notice?” 

“Now that you speak of it,” said 
Timmons, “I should say that it might- 
have been difficult in the dark—he 
might easily have knocked over the 
desk vase, for instance.” 

“Just what I thought,” said Oakes. 
“You mean the blue vase that was on 
the desk?” 

“Yes, the blue vase.” 

A bell rang, and Mr. 
reached for his telephone. 

“Probably Inspector Mallory,” he 
remarked as he lifted the receiver, “I 
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asked him to call me when he had 
checked those finger-prints.” 

Timmons’s conversation with Mal- 
lory was brief. 

“Says they’re Courtney’s prints, all 
right,” he said over his shoulder. 

“Let me talk with him when you get 
through,” requested Oakes. 

Oakes’s relations with Inspector 
Mallory were the reverse of what 


might have been expected. They had’ 


often come in contact with each other, 
had been in conflict frequently. They 
berated each other in public, but liked 
and respected each other in private. 

“ Say, Mallory,” said Oakes into the 
mouthpiece, “I’m representing young 
Courtney.” 

“Well, well! And who appointed 
you?” 

“Why, Courtney did.” 

“What?” exploded Mallory. “Say, 
don’t you know that guy’s wanted for 
murder? Where is he?” 

“Oh, I guess I can find him,” said 
Oakes amiably. 

“Listen,” shouted Mallory heatedly, 
“you ain’t got no right to conceal a 
man charged with murder. Now—” 

“ Aw, I know that,” broke in Oakes. 
“Pll turn him over to you all right— 
when I’m ready.” 

“You better be ready quick!” was 
Mallory’s fervent response. 

“PIL have him ready for you to- 
night, inspector,” Oakes promised him. 
“Come out to the Brandon residence 
to-night at eight o’clock and I'll intro- 
duce you to him.” 

Mallory stuttered incoherently for a 
few moments and then agreed. 

“ All right,” he grumbled, “ ll be 
there. You're keeping all this under 
your hat, I hope, until we make the 
pinch?” 

“Oh, sure,’ Oakes assured him. 
“Nobody knows about it yet, except 
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me and Timmons—and Timmons only 
just found out.” 

“Well, be sure there ain’t any slip- 
up,” Mallory warned him, “or you'll 
get your fat carcass in a jam.” 

Oakes chuckled and hung up. 

“You've known all this time,” de- 
manded the amazed Timmons, “ where 
young Courtney is?” 

“ Oh, sure,” Oakes admitted. 

“Tm really a little disappointed,” 
said Timmons. “I’ve always liked 
the boy, and it looks so bad for him 
that I was half hoping that he’d made 
his get-away.” 

“You might come out to the house 
to-night,” suggested Oakes, “and see 
the finish.” ` 

“E be*-ahere;” 
gloomily. 

“By the way,” said Oakes, “ I have 
to go to the post office. Is there a sub- 
station near here?” 

“ Right downstairs, off the main 
lobby,” Timmons told him. 


v 


AKES was at the Brandon res- 

idence in good time that evening 

—seven o'clock. But Inspector 
Mallory, anxious and impatient, was 
ahead of him. 

“Glad yow re here, inspector,” Oakes 
greeted him. “ I called you up again to 
get you to come early because I thought 
maybe we could look around a bit be- 
fore—” 

“Never mind looking around,” 
growled Mallory. “ Where you got this 
guy Courtney?” 

“Oh, him,” said Oakes. “Hell be 
here all right. But first let’s look over 
the ground a little. Now, I expect to 
prove, sir, that the stealing of the 
securities was premeditated, but that 
the murder of Philip Brandon was not 
premeditated, nor was the bringing of. 
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my client, Courtney, into the case, pre- 
meditated. I expect to prove, sir, 
that—” 

“Shut up!” interrupted Mallory. 
“This ain’t no court room, and I ain’t 
no judge. If you got anything to show 
me go ahead.” 

“Oh, all 
cheerfully. 

He at once led the way from the 
library proper into the small office room 
immediately adjoining it, and switched 
on the lights, also released the blinds. 

“Suppose we examine the window 
ledge,” suggested Oakes, “ since it’s a 
possibility -that the murderer came 
through the window.” 

“Tve done that already,” objected 
Mallory. 

“Sure,” said Oakes, “ but let’s look 
again—brirg your flash light here.” 

Oakes raised the window, which was 
not fastened, and Mallory turned his 
light on the ledge outside. 

“As you say,” Oakes went on, 
“you examined this ledge before and 
you found no finger-prints nor foot- 
prints either.” 

Mallory grunted. 

“In addition,” Oakes continued, 
“there are a number of marks and in- 
dentations on the ledge, such as are 
often found on such ledges. They are 
of no particular significance. But if 
you will look very closely, inspector, 
you may observe two indentations just 
a trifle deeper than the others. They 
are somewhat square in nature, and 
they are almost a foot apart.” 

Oakes was using his court room 
manner, which always irritated Mal- 
lory. 

“What about it?” 

“Well, you have, of course, noted 
that outside the window there is a strip 
of garden—about four feet of garden 
between the window and the cement 
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walk, There are no footprints on the 
soft garden soil. It is quite likely, 
therefore, that the murderer laid a 
plank across from the walk to the win- 
dow—which is only about three feet 
from the ground—thus producing the 
indentations to which I have already 
referred.” 

“You're a smart guy,” said Mallory. 
“ But suppose the window was fastened 
from the inside.” 

“I was working on the theory,” said 
Oakes modestly, “ that it was some one 
more or less familiar with the prem- 
ises; some one not necessarily an oc- 
cupant of the house, but who was 
enough at home here to have un- 
fastened the window earlier in the 
day.” 

“Go ahead,” prompted Mallory. 

“ My theory,” resumed Oakes, “ was 
that the murderer crossed the plank, 
opened the window and entered, then 
opened the safe and was concluding his 
act of burglary when surprised by 
Philip Brandon himself. Knowing that 
Brandon would show no mercy to a 
thief, particularly one whom he had 
trusted, he grabbed the knife on the 
desk as Brandon, unsuspecting, was 
turning away for a moment, and 
stabbed him. 

“ He then returned to the office here, 
just as young Courtney came in the 
door from the hall. It occurred to him 
at once to implicate Courtney by simply 
ringing the buzzer, which would bring 
the butler down to discover Courtney 
in the room with Brandon’s corpse. 

“Thereupon he slipped out”of the 
window, closed it, returned the plank 
to the place from which he had ob- 
tained it.” 

“Simple, the way you say it.” Mal- 
lory was slightly sarcastic. “ Did you 
find the plank?” 

“A logical 


question, inspector,” 
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said Oakes. “Let’s climb out of the 
window—you may step on the flower 
bed if you’re too fat to jump.” 

They reached the walk outside of 
the window, and Oakes led the way 
around the corner of the house. About 
a half a dozen paces along the side of 
the house Oakes halted before some 
steps leading down into a section of 
the basement. 

With the help of Mallory’s flash 
light they walked down the steps and 
opened the basement door. In a corner, 
not far from the door, were a pile of 
cases, old tools and discarded odds and 
ends. 

And, leaning against the pile was a 
twelve-inch board, between five and six 
feet long. 

“That board,” Oakes pointed out, 
“is about the right size. Let’s examine 
it. Now—look out!” 

The roof in that section of the base- 
ment was so low that the men had to 
bend over, and Mallory, who was the 
taller of the two, just escaped bumping 
his head against an over-hanging 
rafter. 

Mallory played his flash light on the 
board. 

“I have ascertained,” said Oakes, 
“that this pile of stuff has not been 
disturbed for months. You will ob- 
serve, however, that the thick layer of 
dust on the board has been disturbed 
very recently.” 

The inspector 
truth of this. 

“The murderer,” Oakes proceeded, 
“was careful to replace the board ex- 
actly where he found it. Of course, he 
was in quite a hurry, since his crime 
was already known. And it occurred 
to me that he might have done exactly 
what you almost did yourself— 
bumped his head against that rafter.” 

Mallory took the hint, and his flash 
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light was directed upward. The rafter 
was rough, bristling with splinters. A 
few moments careful scrutiny revealed 
three light-colored hairs caught in the 
splinters. 

The inspector proceeded to remove 
the hairs with the utmost care. He 
folded them in a piece of paper, and 
put them in his pocket. 

“A good idea, that,” Oakes ap- 
proved, “ but maybe it ain’t necessary. 
What you want to do is find a man 
with an abrasion of some kind on top 
of his head—that bump probably did 
too much damage to be healed up by 
this time.” 

They left the basement, and returned 
to the library, where Oakes make him- 
self comfortable in a chair. 

“ No, inspector,” he repeated, “you 
won't need them hairs, because I al- 
ready got a full description of your 
man.” 

Mallory glared at him. 

“What you holding out on me 
now?” 

Oakes took out his tobacco can and 
instituted an attempt to roll a cigarette. 

“ I hope I ain’t trespassing on your 
territory, inspector, but this afternoon 
I made a few inquiries. I assumed that 
the man who stole the securities, being 
a man of intelligence, would not 
want to keep them in the vicinity of 
himself; he would very likely send 
them away.” 

“I know that much,” asserted Mal- 
lory belligerently. 

“ Of course you do,” Oakes soothed 
him. “ The difference between you and 
me, inspector, was that you had your 
eye on the wrong man in the first place 
—and, believe me, that makes quite a 
difference. Anyhow, my little investiga- 
tion disclosed that a package was 
mailed from Sub-station C, which is a 
station I have often used myself, yes- . 
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terday morning. The clerk remembered 
it because the man who mailed it said 
that it contained hardware.” 

“We aint looking for no hard- 
ware,” Mallory put in. 

“ No, but even the clerk, who is not 
very intelligent, thought it funny that 
a package that size should weigh only 
two pounds, whereas if it were hard- 
ware it should weigh at least eight or 
ten.” 

“Do you know where it went?” 

“ Yeah. I know where it was sent, 
and I also know who sent it. The ad- 
dress on the package was Arthur Little, 
Little Springs. The peculiarity of the 
address, you see, also helped the 
memory of the clerk.” 

Mallory jotted down something in 
his notebook. 

“A good idea, that,” commented 
Oakes, “ but it ain’t necessary. I wired 
to Little Springs and asked for a 
description of this Arthur Little. I got 
the answer just before I came out here 
this evening.” 

He stuck his hand in his pocket and 
brought out a telegram, which he 
handed to Mallory. 

“ That,” added Oakes, “is a descrip- 
tion of Arthur Little. It is also a 
description of the man who mailed the 
package.” 

Mallory read the message. He stared 
thoughtfully into space for several mo- 
ments. Then he jammed the yellow 
sheet savagely into his pocket. 

Oakes was busy with his cigarette 
when they were joined by Keith War- 
burton and Henry Timmons. It was 
eight o’clock. 


VI 
NSPECTOR MALLORY, deep ina 


big chair, was in a strangely con- 
templative mood as he scrutinized 
the newcomers. He appeared to have 
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forgotten that he was out to nab Van 
Courtney. 

Warburton took a chair in sullen si- 
lence. Timmons drew up another chair, 
so that the four men were sitting in a 
circle. 

“Where’s Courtney?” queried Tim- 
mons. 

“Oh, heli be here soon,’ 
him. “How are you?” 

“A little tired,” said ‘Timmons. 
“Tve needed a rest for some time, and 
this affair has been rather disturbing.” 

“You should take that little trip you 
planned,” Oakes suggested. 

“ I thought I'd leave to-night,” 
mons said. 

“Got your transportation yet?” 

“Transportation!” repeated Tim- 
mons, a trifle shocked. “ Why, yes.” 

“Lemme see it,” said Mallory. “I 
might want to get in touch with you.” 

Timmons fumbled in his pocket and 
handed Mallory an envelope. The in- 
spector took out the strip. 

“Lemme see it, too,” genially re- 
quested Oakes, and he took it from 
Mallory. 

It was a ticket to Little Springs. 

Oakes reached over to hand it back 
to Timmons, but, apparently by ac- 
cident, he lost his grip on it, and the 
envelope fluttered to the floor in front 
of Timmons. 

Timmons stooped over to pick it up. 

“ Sorry!’ apologized Oakes. “ Care- 
less of—why, that’s a mighty nasty 
bruise you have on top of your dome, 
Mr. Timmons. How in the world did 
you get it?” 

Timmons’s hair was straw-colored ; 
it was also quite sparse, so that when 
he bent over the bruise on his head was 
plainly visible. Instinctively his hand 
went up to his head. 

“Oh, that! Why, = it 
on the corner of—” 


’ Oakes told 


Tim- 
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“ Horsefeathers!” broke in Mallory 
harshly. “ You got that down in the 
basement here when you bumped your 
head against a rafter a few minutes 
after you murdered Philip Brandon!” 

Timmons sat quite still. 

“ Inspector,” he managed to say at 
last, “ you—you are joking!” 

Inspector Mallory, however, was re- 
ferring to the telegram that Oakes had 
secured from Little Springs. 

“Timmons,” said Mallory, “ when 
were you at Little Springs last?” 

“ Eh?” stammered Timmons. “ Why 
—er—I never—well, I was there a 
week or so a couple of months ago.” 

“You were known there as Arthur 
Little, were you not?” 

Timmons was silent. 

“Timmons,” Mallory went on, “yes- 
terday morning you mailed a package 
to Arthur Little at Little Springs. 
That package contained the securities 
stolen from Philip Brandon’s safe by. 
his murderer. I have the description of 
this Arthur Little, and the description 
fits you to the last detail.” 

“Wait a minute, inspector,” put in 
Oakes in great good humor. “We 
mustn’t be too hasty in convicting Mr. 
Timmons, There’s an important detail 
that you appear to have overlooked.” 

“Well, what is it?’ demanded Mal- 
lory testily. 

“Miss Brandon’s copy of the com- 
bination of the safe,” remarked Oakes. 
“ What happened to it? It seems to me 
that if you find the man that stole it, 
you will find the murderer.” 

Mallory moved in his chair uneasily. 

“Now the point is established, I 
think,” went on Oakes, “that he 
couldn’t have entered the room and 
taken the slip of paper from the desk 
without running the risk of breaking 
the desk vase.” 

He turned cheerily to Timmons. 
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“That’s so, isn’t it? You said that 
a man in the dark looking for the slip 
of paper on the desk might easily have 
knocked over the desk vase, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Timmons, uncertainly. 

“Good. The blue vase?” 

“ Yes, the blue vase.” 

“ What’s all this about a blue vase?” 
Mallory rumbled impatiently. “ I never 
saw no blue vase.” ; 

“But Mr. Timmons did,” said 
Oakes. 

“I was up in Miss Brandon’s room 
with Inspector Mallory for only a min- 
ute or two,” said Timmons uneasily. 

“Sure,” said Oakes. “If you had 
been there longer you might have ob- 
served that the blue vase—which you 
saw when you took the slip of paper— 
had been removed!” 

Timmons was too dazed to respond. 

“You see, inspector,” said Oakes, 
“there was a blue vase—before to-day. 
But this morning I had Miss Brandon 
remove and conceal it. You did not 
know about the vase, of course— 
but the man who stole the combina- 
tion—and later killed Phil Brandon— 
did know about it.” 

The library door opened, and Van 
Courtney, accompanied by Beth Bran- 
don, came in. 

“Good evening. I’m Courtney,” the 
young man told Inspector Mallory. 
“Did you want me?” 

“You!” said Mallory. “No, I don’t.” 

Courtney, smiling, walked over and 
shook hands with Hugo Oakes. 

“Tt seems to me, Mr. Oakes,” he 
said, “that you cheated yourself out 
of a.good court case by your detective 
work.” 

“ Maybe,” said Oakes. “ But you 
ain't got'no money anyway. Saved my- 
self court costs. Gimme one of your 
cigarettes,” 
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WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 


financier, tells his daughter Cyn- 
thia to send the servants to bed 
and stay indoors. Later that night 
Cynthia and Roger Ellis, Addison’s 
secretary and her fiancé, hear the 
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dragging step of Hubbard, the lame 
butler. 

Ellis investigates at once, but finds 
Hubbard in his room, at least the but- 
ler’s voice answers his knock. 

The next morning Addison is found 
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on the floor of the library, his face hor- 
ribly battered. He is not dead, and 
explains it was an accident. Hubbard 
has a black eye which he sullenly re- 
fuses to discuss. Inspector Edwards, 
who has been called, arrests and re- 
leases both Ellis and Hubbard. Mr. 
Jessup, an invalid; Nurse Gregory, 
Mrs. Addison and the other servants 
are all questioned. It was learned that 
Ellis had received a mysterious black- 
mail call from a woman the day before 
the attack, a call which he declines to 
explain. 

Anthony Trent, millionaire sports- 
man, takes an interest in the case. Ad- 
dison hires a corps of private detectives 
to guard his place. Trent smuggles his 
way into the house to continue his in- 
vestigations. Addison and his wife 
quarrel, she accuses him of hitting the 
faithful Hubbard, and then replacing 
him with a detective-butler. He denies 
hitting the butler, saying it was the 
same person who attacked him. Night 
before Addison planned to return to 
New York he is again attacked and 
kidnaped from the locked library room. 
Trent visits a Robert Camplyn to run 
down a new clew. 

Ellis tells Trent that he believes for- 
eign powers are after financial secrets 
held by Addison, to use in swaying the 
stock market. Trent confides in Ellis, 
confessing that he was the fake Mr. 
Jessup outside the door of the library 
the night Addison disappeared, and he 
then demonstrates to all in the house 
that he can escape from the locked li- 
brary. Trent learns from Mrs. Colton, 
Addison’s ‘first wife, that John Addi- 
son’s cousin, Marcus North, is insane 
and his whereabouts unknown. Trent 
also learns from Hubbard that a fist 
greeted his queries at the library door 
the night of the first attack. 
~ Clarke, city editor of a New York 
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paper, tells Trent Marcus North mur- 
dered Addison’s valet, but was saved 
on an insanity plea. Inspector Edwards 
criticizes Trent for his long absence, 
but capitulates when Trent shows him 
hollow pillars in front of the Addison 
home, pillars which enabled Addison’s 
attacker to escape. Trent concentrates 
on Dr. Lang, ex-warden of the insane 
asylum where Marcus North was con- 
fined. He learns that North killed an 
attendant; that he was granted priv- 
ileges by a crooked guard, and that 
North is still alive! The new warden is 
a drinker. Trent decides to cultivate 
him. 


CHAPTER XV 
“Repeat My Message” 


T RENT knew the Haggerty type 


well. He was a tall heavy man, 

a huge eater, and he drank what 
he could get. A man, Trent judged, 
used to getting his own way, the sort 
of bully who would not be a coward. 
He easily dominated the men in the 
poolroom. It was felt by the new men 
at the asylum that Haggerty was an 
influence not to be antagonized. He 
boasted that Dr. Gross was his friend, 
and that while Gross held a big posi- 
tion Haggerty would not need a job. 
And since the discipline in such institu- 
tions as Deerfarm is strict and physi- 
cians no more fraternize with at- 
tendants than West Point officers with 
enlisted men, there was food for 
thought in Haggerty’s braggings. 
What had Big Haggerty on Dr. Gross, 
who, in the absence of his father-in- 
law, was in charge? 

Of Dr. Gross Trent had learned 
from Stephen Lang. The man did not 
stand high in his profession, and until 
recently had been always pressed for 
money. Lang supposed that his larger ` 
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salary and the greater opportunity for 
credit explained his new sedan and the 
better style in which he lived. 

More was a better player than Trent 
- had supposed. Haggerty’s proficiency 
was probably the result of wasted op- 
portunities and the long haunting of 
pool parlors. Trent could see he was a 
better player than he allowed More to 
know, the sort of player who arranges 
money matches and then exhibits a 
pace that surprises. 

It was Big Haggerty’s voice he lis- 
tened to. It was not necessary to strain 
his ears much. The man had been 
drinking and was jovial. He told 
stories and jested with players at other 


tables. But there was a malicious tang . 


to his repartee. A bad enemy, Trent 
decided. Few noticed Trent smoking a 
pipe in the shadows, and none noted his 
departure. He drove back to the Inn 
for a talk with Lang and left it at 
half an hour past midnight. 

It was at one fifteen that the Hag- 
gerty door opened and the three 


matches united to show up More’s. 


round face. Apparently More was say- 
ing good night. When he was out of 
sight of the Haggerty home Trent 
pulled his car in to the side of the road 
and opened the door. 

“Nothing much to report,’ More 
said, “ except that he had the man from 
Worcester on the wire a few minutes 
ago. I couldn’t hear the other end, but 
Haggerty said for him to keep quiet 
and everything would turn out all 
right. He told me it was a message 
from his brother about some trouble 
at Deerfarm. Haggerty is going to 
quit, he says. He’s got some invest- 
ments that are turning out pretty good 
down in Oklahoma.” 

“ So have I,” Trent said. “ I bought 
acreage outside Tulsa ten years ago.” 

More started. It was as though Big 
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Haggerty was at his side. “ You kind 
of scared me for the moment,” More 
admitted. “It was Haggerty speaking 
I thought.” 

“ Mimicry is a gift which has been 
very useful to me,” Trent said as he 
stopped a block from the Hillsbro 
House and let More out. 

From his room at the Inn he called 
the Worcester number More had pro- 
cured. A very great deal devolved 
upon his gift of mimicry now. 

“This is Haggerty,” he said. He 
could hear a sudden interest in the 
tone the man on the other end who said 
“Yes?” 

“When I was talkin’ to you awhile 
back there was fellers in the next 
room and I didn’t want them to catch 
on it was a long distance an’ I had to 
speak low. Did you get what I said? 
Better repeat.” 

“You said you'd call for me on 
Sunday morning at about seven, and 
advised me not to go outside,” 

“Okeh,” Haggerty’s voice answered. 
“ Anything to say before I ring off?” 

“Gross called me up not ten minutes 
ago. He’s very nervous. He said that 
every minute of the six weeks I’ve been 
out might have been his ruin, and he 
isn’t sure that my substitute quite fits 
my description.” The unseen man 
laughed. ‘There was something in it’ 
that made Trent shudder. “I told him 
that you did not think my substitute 
would last very long, as you had had 
to protect yourself from his homicidal 
violence. I hope you won't be too hasty, 
Haggerty. We want it to seem a 
natural death under the circumstances. 
I shall be waiting for you on Sunday 
at seven. Good-by.” 

When Trent was sitting in his chair 
again he sighed with relief. He would 
have-been willing to bet a lot of money 
that he had been talking with Marcus 
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North. As always in his cases, Trent 
had come to a point where he had suf- 
ficient evidence to call in the police and 
be assured that they would not fail 
with the clews given to them. 

And as usual, Trent decided to go 
through with the thing on his own ac- 


count, to run into danger rather than | 


share it, or, by giving the command to 
other men, to evade it altogether. 

Before going to bed he routed More 
from his slumbers. ‘ We are going to 
Worcester to-morrow. Take your 
samples and inspect new territory.” 

More enjoyed the prospect. He 
wished to engage in the hosiery busi- 
ness on a larger scale. He had found 
that women, no matter what their age 
or condition, were disinclined to 
sheathe their legs—of no matter what 
shape—in the coarser weaves of other 
days. And he liked these long motor 
trips with a fast yet safe driver. 

More was in a contented mood. He 
had two sons in New Jersey, who had 
the makings of excellent salesmen, and 
a daughter soon to graduate from 
high school, where she had taken a 
business course and done well in it. 
More believed that stockings were the 
answer. He was amazed at the pos- 
sibilities of it. He had enough money 
saved to embark on it without prejudi- 
cing his future. Effie should look after 
the business at home in Fort Lee and 
the boys should travel. 

“What I want you to do,” Trent 
said, breaking in on his meditations, 
“is to find out the address of the num- 
ber you got last night. You may not 
find the-number listed, and if so, there 
may be a rule against letting you have 
it” 

“T’ll get it,” said More. “ Stockings 
is better than candy. They all wear 
stockings, but lots of ’em have cut out 
the candy. I ought to know. I’ve got 
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some new, sheer beige samples here 
that are winners.” Mr. More plainly 
identified himself with the stocking in- 
dustry. “ A nice clean game.” He spoke 
of it at length and with affection, but 
Anthony Trent had shut out his chatter 
and was reflecting on the possible 
danger of the enterprise he was now 
engaged in. 

That Marcus North lay at the end 
of the trail was not, according to 
Trent’s way of thinking, an unreason- 
able supposition. The Addisons had 
for years expected that a successful 
break would bring North to the old 
colonial house. Mrs. Addison now be- 
lieved him dead. Trent knew very cer- 
tainly that he was alive. He had come 
to Deerfarm for the double purpose of 
identifying him and then seeking to 
fasten Addison’s disappearance on him 
and eventually of discovering whether 
the banker were alive or dead. 

More’s testimony that Haggerty had 
been disturbed at mention of his charge ` 
was not to be dismissed as likely to 
be wrong. More always understated 
things. He had seen Haggerty’s 
agitation as evidenced by his hands, 
those hands which, if properly studied, 
can betray so much mental conflict. At 
first Haggerty had said that More 
could not see North. Then he had 
shown him a poor devil lying in the 
dim corner of a cell. It might or might 
not have been North. 

_ It was the voice on the telephone, 
the cultured voice, speaking as though 
engaged in a conspiracy which had 
brought Trent to Worcester rather 
beyond the legal rate of speed. In this 
case, as in others, Trent had his own 
way of doing things. More timid men 
would have counselled an interview 
with Dr. Gross and a demand to see 
North. There were difficulties in the 
way. Legally he had no status. And the 
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law would defer to the physician’s as- 
sertion that the patient could not be 
seen. Perhaps the delay would enable 
them to put North back and defeat 
Trent. 

Dr. Lang had pointed out certain 
weaknesses in the Deerfarm system, 
the old buildings situated in ill-lighted 
grounds and the lack of efficient super- 
vision. Lang had said no more of the 
Haggertys than More had been able to 
find out. These same Haggertys whose 
salary was less than five hundred a 
year had suddenly bought new auto- 
mobiles and one of them a”five-roomed 
bungalow. And Big Haggerty had 
boasted of his hold on the same Dr. 
Gross, of whom the unknown voice on 
the telephone had mentioned. = 

Some one had stolen fifty-eight 
thousand dollars from John Addison’s 
safe. Split it three ways and there was 
an amount large enough to tempt venal 
men. 

Luck had helped Marcus North. 
The new staff had not begun to func- 
tion intelligently ,at the time of his 
escape. With the two Haggertys in 
control of his ward, and ‘with Dr. 
Gross in command, the story they 
chose to tell was the one which would 
he believed. The best way out of the 
affair would be for the plotters to ar- 
range a fictitious escape from which 
Marcus North would never suffer. It 
would be assumed that at last he had 
made good those many attempts. Per- 
haps Haggerty feared discovery ul- 
timately and was even now preparing 
to get away. Why was he calling so 
early on the man in Worcester, and 
where did they propose to go? 

How, Trent wondered, could he get 
into the room of Marcus North with- 
out instantly arousing his suspicions? 
lf he had rightly guessed the identity 
of the man to whom he had spoken 


over the wire he was an extraordinarily 
dangerous person. He would expect no 


visitor but Haggerty, and the visit of , 


a stranger would spell danger, _And, 
since there could be no added punish- 
ment given him, why should he hesitate 
to kill? On the whole there was a 
time reasonably close when ‘Trent 
would be able to tell whether his luck 
held. If North were indeed a paranoiac 
he might, in his wrath, be the most 
dangerous man Trent had ever 
tackled. 


“Excuse me, Mr. Trent,” More 


ventured to say. “ But aren’t you going 
a trifle fast?” He felt a successful 
future in hosiery was in danger. 

Trent looked at the speedometer, 
which was creeping toward seventy. 
“Perhaps I am,” he said, “but I’m in 
a hurry to get there. You’d better meet 
me at the Touraine at three. That will 
give you time enough, I expect.” 

“ Fine,” More exclaimed. A little 
later he talked of Deerfarm and its 
people. “I got an earful about the 
Haggertys last night from one of the 
new men,” he volunteered. “ A young 
feller from Jersey who used to work 
at the State Hospital at Skillman. 
Didn't like the uniform they had to 
wear there, although the pay was 
better. Got tired of being with epilep- 
tics all the time. This Jersey boy says 
it’s all right here if you are a yesman 
to the Haggertys. Says they could get 
away with murder.” 

Trent listened without finding any 
of this information of added value to 
what he had picked up himself. It was 
not More alone who was engaged in 
finding out particulars about the con- 
duct of Haggerty’s ward, the number 
of attendants who passed through it by 
day and night, the visits of the physi- 
cians and so on. Trent did not think it 
would be difficult for the Haggertys to 
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maintain their supremacy. Attendants 
were chary oi making complaints to 
superiors, Trent had learned, afraid 
to earn thereby a reputation for being 
trouble makers, which might hurt 
chances of advancement. 

“This feller,” More’s monotonous 
voice went on, “says the Haggertys 
could get away with murder.” 

More had no idea that his principal 
believed himself to be on the trail of 
Marcus North. So far as More knew, 
Marcus North was even now lying 
bruised and beaten in the cell where he 
had seen him. It was not More’s way to 
offer unnecessary advice, but it oc- 
curred to him that it might be as well 
to tell Trent more of what his young 
Jersey friend had confided. He set 
about it with what he considered great 
diplomacy. 

“This feller from Skillman,” he 
began, ‘‘ Mannix is his name, says as 
far as he knows everything is okeh. I 
thought maybe that there’d be a patient 
missing.” He saw that his driver was 
instantly aroused from his lack of in- 
terest. 

“ What’s that?” Trent snapped. 

“ Mannix says that this North is 
still there, but that he won’t be long 
unless Haggerty lets up on him.” 

More noticed that the brakes were 
applied and Trent ran his long car to 
the grass at the side of the paved road. 

“T want to get this straight,” Trent 
began. “You say North is still there. 
How do you know?” 

“Mannix saw Haggerty beat him 
up cruel and throw him into that cell 
where I saw him. He described North. 
A big strong fine-looking man around 
fifty, and he put up some scrap, but 
Haggerty knows the tricks and he 
didn’t have a chance. When Haggerty 
found Mannix had seen it he said, 
‘You saw him make a murderous at- 
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tack on me.” Mannix said ‘ Sure.’ 
He wasn’t losing his first month’s 
check.” 

“My God!” said Trent. “So that 
explains it.” He let the clutch in with 
less than his ordinary care. ‘ Don’t 


talk,” he commanded More. “ I’ve 
some thinking to do.” 
There was no word said until 


Worcester was reached. 

“The Touraine lobby at three,” 
Trent said. Then he went into a tel- 
ephone booth and called up Roger 
Ellis. There was nothing to report. 

“Theres something important for 
you to do,” Trent told him. “I’m at the 
Touraine at Worcester. Get Barton 
Dayne and bring him up here at once. 
Wait in the hotel until I send for you. 
Let Perkins drive the limousine and 
he is to be in livery.” 

“ What’s happened?” Roger cried. 

“ Keep that excitement out of your 
voice,” Trent commanded. “Not a 
thing so far, and I have no news for 
Mrs. Addison, but tell Cynthia not to 
go to bed to-night as usual. She’s to 
remain up until we return.” 

“You're coming? Fine,” Roger 
said. “It may take some time to get 
hold of Barnes.” 

“Its one o’clock, and I shan’t need 
you yet. I imagine if you make Wor- 
cester by seven it will be all right. 
Bring the forty-eight automatic. I 
haven’t a weapon of any sort. Don’t 
try any short cuts. I don’t want you to 
get mired. Good-by.” 

Watching him smoking cigarette 
after cigarette it would have been dif- 
ficult for any one to realize how much 
Anthony Trent was on edge. This 
curious tension, beyond anything he 
had ever experienced even in the col- 
lege days when he had been a Dart- 
mouth star, always came to him before 
one of the great moments. He had felt 
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it in that big gallery in the Avenue 
Louise in Brussels when he had come 
to grips with Charles Garland. The 
same emotion had possessed him when, 
in Lower California, he had made his 
last fight with Bamp. It was a warn- 
ing, he believed, that grave danger 
was ahead. 

It was almost four when David 
More came to his side. On a piece of 
paper there was an address. Trent 
looked at it. Since he knew little of 
Worcester it was idle to ask directions. 

“Take me there,” he commanded. 

More led him to a part of the city 
where fashionable residences were de- 
caying. The people who had occupied 
them now, through the ability of the 
motor to conquer distance, lived in 
country homes. 

“A party by the name of Mitchell 
subrented the studio at the top of the 
building,” More said, and pointed out 
the skylight with the northern ex- 
posure. “I couldn't get any dope on 
him at all except that he hasn’t been 
there a month yet. The telephone is not 
in his name.” 

The basement of the old house was 
used by a local express company. A 
small artificial flower concern occupied 
the first floor. The second was vacant 
and More had been shown over it. He 
had heard above him the footsteps of 
the tenant walking up and down the 
long room incessantly. It was just the 
place, Trent admitted, for one who 
wished to remain in hiding. A section 
given over to foreigners mainly. 
Italians manufactured artificial flowers 
and a Greek owned the express com- 
pany. The house next door was un- 
occupied, covered with signs of agents 
offering it for sale at a bargain price. 
Some day the city would grow suf- 
ficiently to warrant these ill-kept 
streets being made.into paved avenues 
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and the sites of these houses used for 
apartment dwellings. 

“Shall I wait?” More demanded. 
He pointed to a little cigar and candy 
store across the street. “ I'll be in there. 
I teel like a sandwich and a cup of 
coffee.” 

“ All right,” Trent said. -“ That’s a 
good idea.” 

More watched him ascend the steps 
and lose himself in the dim hallway. 
More shook his head. He didn’t under- 
stand it at all. More wished he had 
dared ask what interest his employer 
had in this unknown Mitchell. Was it 
possible that Trent had this time made 
an error? If he thought Mitchell -was 
North—and More felt reasonably cer- 
tain he did—he was riding for a fall. 
Mannix had described North to him in 
such a way that he felt certain the 
paranoiac was back again at Deer- 
farm, if, indeed, he had ever escaped. 

More went to the dingy shop op- 
posite and found himself talking en- 
thusiastically of silk stockings and their 
universal application to the needs of 
modern womanhood. 


CHAPTER XVI 
"A Maniacal Attack 


NTHONY TRENT made the 
ascent of the stairs very quietly. 
He came to the door of the studio 
suite and noted that it was a very big 
and heavy one. Inside he could hear 
the tramping of footsteps. Backward 
and forward monotonously they came. 
It was when he judged the walker was 
at the farthest point from the door that 
Trent turned the handle. The door was 
locked or bolted—or both. 

He knocked upon it briskly. The 
footsteps instantly ceased, and when 
Trent knocked again there was no fur- 
ther movement audible. The new .oc- 
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cupant, therefore, did not welcome 
visitors and did not intend to in- 
vestigate his caller. Trent was sure 
that the man had crept to the door and 
was listening. 

Trent began to whistle as boys do, 
and then allowed his retreating foot- 
steps to be heard. He made unnecessary 
noise in going down the stairs. As he 
had learned that there was no window 
in the studio other than the north light 
he did not fear observation as he 
crossed the street and bought the after- 
noon paper, some cigarettes and a box 
of matches. As he took no notice of 
More, the little man took his cue and 
did not speak. 

It was half an hour later, and the 
man known as Mitchell had resumed 
his pacing the room when an acrid 
odor assailed his nose. Under the half 
inch space at the door and through the 
partly opened transom white smoke 
was curling. These old houses were fire 
traps he knew, and he flung the door 
open and rushed into the hallway, now 
smoke filled. He very soon found that 
a garbage pail with-old papers and oily 
waste was the origin of the smoke. 
Carelessly they had been placed in the 
passage to which none need have access 
unless his business was with the tenant 
of the studio. A boy’s practical joke. 

He stamped out the slow fire and 
went back to his room, a big bare 
apartment almost all devoted to the 
studio. The bathroom and kitchenette 
were tiny in comparison. He locked the 
door and bolted it and then turned 
about and started back in alarm. 

A stranger was sitting on the settee 
before the open fire, the only source 
of heat the place had, a man with a thin 
face and piercing eyes, well dressed. 

“Fire is always alarming, isn’t it?” 
the man remarked. 

Anthony Trent was not sitting as 
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carelessly free from fear of assault as 
the other imagined. He was ready at a 
sign of threatened assault to spring to 
his feet, the settee interposed between 
himself and the other. 

He looked into the face of a man 
who would attract attention in any 
gathering. He had dark eyes, a well cut 
aquiline nose and his mouth was hid- 
den by a mustaehe and his chin covered 
by an imperial. They were strange eyes, 
Trent thought, eyes that always gave 
the impression of a man who tried to 
see into the soul of another, steady un- 
wavering eyes with a hint of sadness in 
them. Those unskilled in discerning 
character would have said it was al- 
most a noble face and head. And yet 
Trent felt instinctively it was only a 
mask that concealed something ab- 
normally cruel. 

“You remind me,” Trent said, “of 
that portrait of himself by Durer that 
hangs in the Prado at Madrid. You 
are holding your hands as he did.” 

“T am not interested in what I re- 
mind you of,” said the other, and 
Trent noted that this was the man to 
whom he had spoken over the tel- 
ephone. “I suppose you are one of the 
salesmen trying to sell me artists’ sup- 
plies and choose this mode of attack. 
Clever, no doubt, but, as it happens, 
useless. How did you get in? You hac 
no right.” 

“T walked in while you were stamp- 
ing out a fire I had carefully prepared 
in a borrowed garbage can.” 

“What do you want?” the man 
asked, edging a little nearer. 

‘To talk to you.” 

“You don’t know me.” 

“I know you’re Marcus North. Is 
that enough?” Trent smiled. He pre- 
sented the appearance of one wholly at 
his. ease. “I’m here to take you back 
to Deerfarm.” 
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“ Are you one of the new staff?” 

“No, just a man who indulges his 
hobby now and again. My hobby is to 
solve problems that other people can- 
not. Sometimes I fail, but not often.” 

“ You will here,” said the other. “ I 
am not Marcus North.” 

“ When I get you back to the charge 
of the Haggertys—your esteemed 
helpers—I shall find out. If I’m wrong 
I shall apologize very handsomely, 
bring you back here and admit I erred. 
If you are not Marcus North, call up 
the police and have me arrested.” 

Marcus North hesitated. To call up 
Haggerty would be of. little use. Hag- 
gerty was hours distant. “ Well,” he 
said, “admitting I am North, what 
then? What am I to you?” 

“Where’s John Addison?” 

Hate leaped for a moment from 
those strange eyes and then died down. 
“ How should I know?” he retorted. 

“Why shouldn’t you? You knocked 
him out and dropped him down that 
pillar into the coal and you carried 
him across the cellar and put him in a 
car driven by Haggerty probably. You 
thought of this second attack only 
when you found you hadn’t killed him 
the first time. Having fifty-eight thou- 
sand dollars you were able to buy Gross 
and the Haggertys and probably some 
more lesser fry. I talked to you on the 
phone at one twenty this A. M. You 
won't be able to reach Haggerty any 
more.” 

Trent admitted the tall man had 
extraordinary control of his emotions. 
When he saw that the game was up 
he still did not betray fear. The great 
Garland, too, had refused to be in- 


timidated. Perhaps these. two were 
spiritually akin. “I imitated his 
voice.” 


“T need proof of that,” he said. 
“What do you want with me?” 
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“T want you to come back to Deer- 
farm.” 

“ And as I unconditionally refuse, 
what do you propose to do?” 

“Take you there.” Trent saw that 
the moment for the struggle was at 
hand, But he had not anticipated that 
the settee into which he had sunk was 
old and its springs flaccid. It took him 
a second longer to get to his feet than 
he expected. And a second was all that 
Marcus North needed. Madness, or 
the rage that is its counterpart lent 
him amazing strength. He seized Trent 
by the back of his neck and the seat 
of his trousers and raised him aloft 
and then dashed him, not to the floor, 
but to the wooden back of the old 
settee. Never had Trent experienced 
such sudden and acute agony as when 
his spine met the oaken rail. He fell 
first on to the seat and then to the slab 
of stone by the open fire. His neck was 
twisted and his lips drawn back in 
agony. Staring down at him through 
those eyes was the homicidal spirit 
which had killed two men, possibly 
three, and perhaps was to kill Anthony 
Trent. North made no further effort 
to assault him. Instead he sat on the 
settee and leaned forward. 

“ A trick,” he said, “and a very neat 
trick that I learned from Big Hag- 
gerty. He used it on patients who an- 
noyed him when he wanted to snooze 
on duty. It takes a strong man to do it, 
Tt would be beyond you. The only 
thing against it is that the broken spine 
leaves the body numbed to pain.” He 
kicked Trent savagely in the ribs. 
“What did you feel?” he demanded. 

“Nothing,” the man at his feet an- 
swered. “ I cannot move.” 

“You'll live a long while,” North 
said. “I need company and I shall be 
able to talk to you. So you solve prob- 
Jems that others cannot,” 
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“T solved the Addison case,” Trent 
said faintly. 

“Oh, then your interest is merely 
academic, a pure rather than an applied 
science? I imagine, though, the world 
if it knew what had happened to you 
would concede your failure. Now I, 
my dear sir—may I have your name— 
I like to write epitaphs on those who 
meet their death at my hands.” 

“ Anthony Trent.” 

“I have never heard of you. I see 
that pricks your pride. Well, my dear 
Mr. Trent, what I shall write about 
you? My Latin was never good so it 
must be an epitaph in the vernacular. 
So you seldom fail. I hate men of your 
sort, calm, certain and borne up by 
dreams of superiority. That was John’s 
fault too. So you think I abducted 
him.” 

Trent’s eyes were only half opened 
and his voice was fainter. 

“You daren’t admit it even when I 
can’t move,” he said. 

“Dare not admit it,” North cried. 
“There is nothing I dare not admit. 
Of course I did it. Why not? Was any 
man wronged as he wronged me? I 
went to that accursed Deerfarm only 
on the understanding that if I per- 
formed my rehearsed symptoms I was 
to be let out in a few years. My uncle 
and aunt swore it, and they have kept 
their word, but that yellow dog John 
persuaded them not to. He poured out 
money like water to have me kept 
there. He was always jealous of me be- 
cause he loved Edith and so he be- 
trayed me. I was justified in killing 
him. How he survived that first beat- 
ing up I can’t imagine.” 

“That was a clever idea,” Trent said 
slowly, “to try to crush his head by 
slamming the heavy safe door on it. 
T suppose the door went back too stiffly 
to make a good job of it?” 
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“So you found that out,” North 
commented. “How?” 

“Bits of skin and hair adhering to 
the lower edge of the door, too far 
from the lock to attract the detectives.” 

“T am ingenious,” North confessed. 
“ I shall think up some new way to ac- 
count for your injuries. Do you suffer? 
No. Well, I'll attend to that presently, 
but I want you to be able to listen to 
what I’m saying first. You are entitled 
to some consideration. I did not think 
any one would find out the pillar or the 
way I tried to kill him. It was John 
who discovered the pillar one day years 
and years ago. His pet cat was lost and 
he found it up in there. He must have 
forgotten or else thought it too narrow 
for adults. F 

“ You are right in thinking I bought 
Haggerty and Gross. Gross jumped at 
the offer, because if he had not paid 
some debts there would have been 
scandal enough to make him lose his 
position. The little money that has been 
supplied to me from time to time has 
been well spent on the Haggertys. 

“Tt may interest you to know that 
I am spending my future days in 
Mexico. 

“I shall have ample funds. John 
was silly enough to have a good deal of 
money with him on that’ last occasion. 
It is all hidden. I do not trust my 
friends at Deerfarm entirely. They 
have been paid in part only.” Marcus 
North laughed. “ They believe that on 
Sunday morning they will watch me 
disinter this money. I get much 
amusement in disappointing people. I 
should like to see Big Haggerty’s ex- 
pression when he finds that I have 
fled.” 

“Ts John Addison dead?” Trent 
asked feebly. 

Again Marcus North laughed. 

“John Addison is dead, or if not 
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dead yet, dying in extreme agony,” he 
replied, “ and I think that I have repaid 
him in full for his behavior to me.” 


North flicked the ashes from his 
cigarette to Trent’s face. 
“I am wondering,’ he went on, 


“ just how best to.dispose of you. That 
fire idea of yours may be best. I defer 
to your superior skill in matters of this 
sort, but isn’t it quite a usual stunt 
to dress a man in your position in my 
clothes and burn him into a state where 
no recognition is possible? That would 
solve the Haggerty business very ad- 
mirably. He would know if he read of 
Edward Mitchell’s death that all hope 
of getting his money had perished with 
me. I am disappointed that you do not 
beg for mercy. Why don’t you see if 
you can save yourself? My heart may 
be more tender than you think.” North 
kicked Trent again. “Damn you, 
don’t you understand I’m talking to 
you?” 

Trent’s voice came with greater dif- 
ficulty. “I’m getting cold,” he whis- 
pered, “and your voice seems a long 
way off. I cannot hear what you are 
saying.” 

Marcus North bent lower. As he did 
so Trent’s leg, which the other had be- 
lieved paralyzed, shot up and the sharp- 
edged heel of his heavy walking shoes 
caught the other square in the mouth. 
North fell back with a cry and Trent 
was on him, pinning him down, before 
he could recover. Trent bound North 
with rags that were in a basket by the 
easel. His lips puffed up and two of the 
even, white teeth were missing. 

“A very neat trick that I learned 
from Haggerty,” Trent said when he 
sat down again. He was still in great 
pain, but he did not think he was badly 
injured, although at first he had be- 
lieved his spine fractured. Both of 
North’s kicks had hurt him severcly, 
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and the agony relieved his mind and 
made the torture almost welcome. He 
had simulated the symptoms that North 
seemed to expect, but the strength of 
the leg muscles, far superior to those 
of the strongest arm, had inflicted bad 
wounds. It was with great pain that 
Trent was able to stand erect and not 
betray his injury as he crossed the 
street. More, nervous at the length of 
time that had elapsed, was waiting 
anxiously. Together they returned to 
the studio. 

“Gee! Mr. Trent,” he said as he 
looked down at the unconscious man 
from whom Trent was taking the bind- 
ing rags, “is he dead?” 

“ I don’t think so,” Trent answered. 
“ He must have hit his head on those 
fire dogs as he fell.” 

More watched the other fill a glass 
with water and dissolve in it a white 
amorphous powder. “Listen,” he said. 
“ When he comes to, as I think he soon 
will, he is not to see me. I'll stand so 
his eyes don’t take me in. With that 
black bag of yours and this glass in 
your hand he’ll think you’re a doctor. 
Offer him the glass and say, ‘ Take this 
and you'll feel better.’ And see he takes 
it, More.” 

A little troubled, but his faith in An- 
thony Trent surviving it, More did as 
he was bid. What Trent had foretold 
came to pass, North gulped down the 
liquid and then gripped More’s hand. 
“What have you given me?” he cried. 

“Search me,” More said innocently. 
The man on the floor tried to. rise, but 
his efforts grew feebler and he sighed 
heavily and his eyes shut. It was either 
death or sleep, More thought uneasily. 
Supposing he had given the man some 
drug from whose effects he died? 

“ At the Touraine you will find Mr. 
Roger Ellis waiting for me. He has a 
Rolls limousine driven by a slim, tall- 
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ish man in livery whose name is Per- 
kins. There’s another man, too, in all 
probability, Bring them here at once, 
but don’t tell them anything except that 
Iam here. Arrange matters if you can 
so that no crowd collects when we car- 
ry this,” Trent looked at the man at his 
feet, “ out to the car.” 

Over Trent's physical injuries there 
triumphed that feeling which came to 
him at moments like these. He had at- 
tempted a task that had baffled the po- 
lice and he was nearing its.close. There 
was still danger ahead, but he had few 
qualms about that. 

His moment came when half an hour 
later Roger Ellis and Barton Dayne 
entered, 

“Mr. Marcus North,” Trent said, 
pointing to the senseless man. “ You 
must excuse him if he takes no notice of 
you; he is fatigued. He is the man 
who assaulted John Addison and ab- 
ducted him. He very nearly got me, 
too. No, he is not dead—merely 
drugged.” 

“But surely he died years ago,” 
Roger Ellis protested. “ It can’t be.” 

For a moment he was oppressed by 
the thought that Anthony Trent had 
made a fearful mistake. 

“JT was told so, too,” Trent said. 
“We'll discuss that later. I want you 
two boys to carry him to the limousine. 
Fortunately, it’s dark. More, see that 
the coast is clear and have the door 
open.” He turned to Barton Dayne, 
“ Here’s the ticket for my car which 
is in the Touraine garage. You'd bet- 
ter follow us.” 

The unconscious Marcus North was 
placed in the big car without attracting 
attention. Near the hotel Dayne got 
out and presently joined them in 
Trent’s coupé. 

“Tf you miss us,” Trent said to him, 
“ make for Deerfarm and wait outside 
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the Hillsbro Inn. We are returning 
North to the asylum from which he 
has several times escaped.” 

When the two cars were on the 
cross-country trip, Roger, now recov- 
ered from the shock of his astonish- 
ment, saw that his companion -was in 
considerable pain, 

“Yes,” Trent admitted, “it hurts 
like the devil. The sleeping gentleman 
at your side lifted me up as though I 
weighed no more than Hubbard and 
dashed me down on the oak ridge of a 
settee. I suppose I instinctively gave a 
little turn as I fell and saved myself a 
cracked spine, but I’m wondering how 
long it will be before I can swing a golf 
club again. Roger, you never saw any 
one as quick as he was and I was ex- 
pecting him to start something, too. T 
thought Pd be able to judge the time 
by his eyes, but they showed nothing.” 
Trent reached for the speaking tube, 
“ Speed up a bit, Evvyndike, old man, 
[ want to get to Deerfarm as soon as 
possible. You'll have some slow driv- 
ing later.” 

“ But won't it hurt your back to go 
fast?” Roger asked. 

“Yes, but it will hurt some one else 
more.” 

Roger sighed. “I don’t understand 
you at all. You say your back is al- 
most btoken and yet you urge more 
speed over these rough roads. And the 
chauffeur, whose name is Perkins, you 
address familiarly as ‘old man’ and 
call him by another name.” 

“T called him by the name he was 
christened with. He is a Captain Ev- 
vyndike, formerly of the Royal Flying 
Corps. I looked him up and he was 
an ace all right. Incidentally he seems 
to be something of a genius in motor 
design and we are giving him a con- 
tract at the Zodiac works.” Trent 
laughed a little. “ There are lots of 
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things you don’t understand, my dear 
Roger. That silent gentleman at your 
side into whose system I introduced— 
quite illegally I admit—enough dope to 
hold him for several hours yet; you 
don’t appreciate his stunts. You've 
seen telephone men climb poles to fix 
things, I suppose? Well, you must 
have noticed how they fix climbing 
irons so that steel spikes dig into the 
wood and help the ascent? I thought 
so. Well, the silent passenger did it 
in reverse English. He fastened the 
steel spikes on the outside and he was 
able to climb up a hollow wooden pipe 
very easily. That reminds me. I must 
return those I _unblushingly swiped 
from a gang at work on the road be- 
tween Marion and Wareham. ‘They 
were at lunch arguing on the merits of 
Schmelling and were mighty careless 
with their equipment. Years ago when 
North and Addison prowled about that 
old house they saw how ants, white 
ants I suppose, had eaten away a lot 
of the woodwork of the frame support- 
ing the pillars. It is so rotten one could 
break it with the fingers. I had to 
bury what North and Addison brought 
down with them in their descent in 
case Edwards might find it. They must 
have seen the fungoid wood on the coal, 
but perhaps they thought that not un- 
usual.” 

Roger Ellis looked at the drugged 
man at his side apprehensively. “ Sup- 
pose he comes to?” he said. 

“Well have to put him out again,” 
Trent said. “Just get this in your 
head, Roger. I’m not cruel and I don’t 
like to hit a wounded man, but if ever 
you saw an adroit and evil brute he’s 
leaning up against your shoulder now. 
He has made attempt after attempt to 
break out and has been within a few 
miles of the Addison house more than 
once. I suppose Addison knew of it. 
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That’s why he lied to his wife so that 
she shouldn’t worry. I should have 
done the same thing to my wife.” 

“ I suppose he really is mad?” 

“T think so. His eyes, Roger, his 
eyes. They haunt me. At first you 
think them sad and then, in a moment, 
the devil jumps out of them at you and 
that helpless feeling gets you, the’ feel- 
ing that seems so unreasonable in 
dreams, the feeling that makes your 
steps lag when you want to escape. For 
seventeen years now he has been wait- 
ing until he could get at John Addison. 
He thinks Addison is responsible for 
keeping him there. I imagine he has a 
grievance; but his uncle and aunt who 
administered his estate are the ones to 
blame although he persists in saddling 
it on his cousin.” 

“You took an awful risk,” Roger 
said. “Man, why didn’t you get in 
the police or take me or Barton with 
you?” 

“ And give him the chance to say I 
was afraid of him?” Trent shook his 
head. “I prefer working alone.” He 
thought of Camplyn’s prophecy that his 
end would be one of violence. “ Some 
day, Roger, I shall try it once too often 
—but I shall have had a run for my 
money.” 

“ If this speed Perkins, or whatever 
his real name is, is taking, hurts you— 
and it does—why not slow down? T 
can take care of this bird in case he 
wakes up.” Roger was concerned for 
his friend. “I don’t see the need for 
this rush. Why?” 

“Fm almost afraid to tell you. 
Thanks Heavens we've got a six-mile 
straightaway here and Evvyndike can 
let her out. I see Barton isn’t going to 
be shaken off; he’s right behind us.” 

It was two in the morning when the 
cars rolled into Hillsbro and stopped 
in the deep shadows thrown by the high 
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stone walls of the Deerfarm Asylum. 
Trent produced a key and opened a 
small door in the masonry. 

“ Just listen to me, boys,” he said in 
a low voice. “I think it’s a thousand 
to one against any one having seen us 
or that we shail fail in what I plan. 


Roger, you and Barton are to carry 
North. [ll go ahead and Evvyndike is 


to bring up the rear. More, you stay 
here with the cars. One thing more. 
You're all going to be shocked at what 
you see and hear, but all you have to 
do is to follow me and do as I direct. 
We are probably breaking the law— 
but that doesn’t matter now.” 

The big men with their heavy burden 
followed Trent across a paved yard un- 
til they were stopped by another door 
to which Anthony Trent had the key. 
It was a door, as they could see, of a 
building that loomed out of the mist, 
high and reaching out of sight. 

An indescribably fetid odor met 
them as they entered and grew strong- 
er as they mounted stone steps and 
stood by a third door. This door led in- 
to a long ward dimly lighted. Beds on 
each side of it could be seen. The pro- 
cession had gone no more than a few 
yards down this long room when an 
old man sat up suddenly near them and 
howled. Then other voices, some 
seemed sub-human, took up the alarm 
and the air was filled with horrors. 

The two Haggertys seated by a table 
at the end of the ward had been dis- 
cussing the absence of the usual long 
distance call from Worcester and won- 
dering what had happened to North 
that he-had not answered their call. 
The sudden noise was not an infre- 
quent happening. They switched the 
lights on and prepared to quiet the 
noisy inmates. 

Then they saw this strange proces- 
sion advancing to them. 
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“ What’s this?” Big Haggerty blus- 
tered. He saw very well that the man 
they carried was Marcus North whose 
eyes were closed and whose face was 
bruised, Then Haggerty, realizing his 
danger, changed his manner swiftly and 
his more silent brother followed suit. 

“Well, well,” said Big Haggerty, 
“so you've found our wandering boy. 
Where did you pick him up this time?” 

“ That will come out later,” Trent 
snapped. 

Haggerty saw he had already met de- 
feat, but he blustered. 

“ You’ve no right breaking in here,” 
he cried. He did not know who these 
silent strangers were, but he knew that 
this was the moment for his escape. 
The money on which he had been de- 
pending must be sacrificed. There was 
no life of ease for him in Mexico now. 

The man leading the intruders looked 
him in the eye. 

“Take me to where the other one 
is,” he commanded. 

Haggerty led them to the little room 
which Mannix had described and un- 
locked it. Then he turned and ran. 
Trent made no effort to detain him. 
It would not be difficult for the police, 
later, to pick up Big Haggerty. Trent 
turned to Roger. “ You're going to be 
terribly shocked,” he said kindly. 
“ He'll remember you and Perkins, so 
you two go in.” Trent switched on 
the light and pulled aside the little shut- 
ter. On the floor in the corner they 
found John Addison. 

He was delirious, wasted and ter- 
ribly bruised, but did not resist them as 
they carried him to the limousine. 
There were tears in Roger's eyes at 
the lightness of the burden he carried. 

“T dread to take him home,” Roger 
repeated when they were under way. 
“What will Mrs. Addison say when 
she sees him!” 
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-~ Do you suppose she will feel any- 
thing but rapture at getting him again? 
I’ve got some brandy here that Dr. 
Lang gave me. I think we had better 
try a little on him.” 

John Addison awakened suddenly 
from the painful dreams that had tor- 
tured him for what seemed an eternity. 
He had left in his dreams a hell. Now 
he was in a place he knew. This was 
his own car. It was the back of Per- 
kins’s livery cap he could see. Beside 
him was Roger Ellis.” 

“Who is that man there?” he de- 
manded, indicating ‘Trent. ; 

“ Anthony Trent,” Roger said. “ He 
got you out of that living hell.” 

John Addison thought things over. 
“I remember,” he said, at last. “ I was 
afraid of him before. I do not under- 
stand even now.” He dropped pres- 
ently into a sleep so deep that Roger 
feared it was death. He did not wake 
up when the car stopped at the house 
of his physician who accompanied them 
home. “Pll tell you about it later, 
doctor,” Trent said, in answer to. his 
questions. “ I want some of your pro- 
fessional skill when you're through 
with him.” 

When Addison had been carried to 
his room, Trent reclined on a big divan 
in the hall and buttressed himself with 
soft pillows. “ Edwards will be here 
soon,” he announced. “I saw him 
hold up Barton. That’s his footstep.” 

Edwards had just learned how com- 
pletely right McWalsh had been in his 
estimate of Anthony Trent and how 
very difficult it would be to explain his 
lack of understanding in the affair. Ed- 
wards hoped he might be able to sal- 
vage something for himself. And as 
Mallon was not with him he could af- 
ford to speak the truth. 

“Mr. Trent,” he said, “you win 
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again and I guess in a day or two PI 
be roasted by every paper in the 
world.” 

“T don’t think so,” Trent said. 
“You'd better arrest Dr. Herman 
Gross at Deerfarm and the two Hag- 
gertys—George and Michael. Also 
subpeena Edward Mannix who can tell 
a whole lot—and will. Here are a few 
facts to go on.” Edwards listened 
rapturously. He saw himself again a 
man who need not fear ridicule. “ But, 
Mr. Trent,” he stammered, “ this is all 
your doing.” 

“ Edwards,” Trent said, “ my inter- 
est in it has already ceased. I got what 
I went after and if there’s any flotsam 
and jetsam you're interested in, grab it 
quickly. David More, outside in my 
car can help you, but don’t let Mallon 
begin hectoring him or he'll shut up.” 

“ You can trust me, Mr. Trent,” Ed- 
wards said gratefully. “Do you think 
they could have kept Mr. Addison 
there for long?” 

“Only until he died. That might 
have been a week or less. After that 
the death of Marcus North would have 
been announced.” 

The physician came downstairs pres- 
ently. “ Mr. Addison will pull through,” 
he declared happily. “‘ He has just fall- 
en into a deep, natural sleep.” 

“Why your spine didn’t crack I 
don’t know,” he said when he examined 
it. “ You must be suffering.” As he 
spoke the clock chimed out seven 
strokes and his patient laughed aloud. 
Barton looked at him anxiously. Was 
Trent, the strong man, giving way? 
Was this hysteria? 

“No,” Trent said, reading his 
thought, “I’m not mad. Just about 
now, North is waking up and recogniz- 
ing old landmarks and the old inde- 
scribable odors.” Trent laughed again. . 
END 


The Clew of the Cotton- 


Cal was leaping for cover 


What did Four Pieces of Useless Timber Have to 
do With Calhoun’s Solution of the Levee Murder? 


By Edward Parrish Ware 


HE building of the Maple Bend 
Levee, in the Arkansas Sunken 


Lands, had been a gigantic un- 
dertaking, but it had been eminently 
worth* while. Five miles of levee 
had resulted in the reclamation of 
three-hundred thousand acres of vir- 
gin soil. Land that soon would bloom 
under the minstrations of hardy home- 
steaders. 

The last lap of the work had been 
finished under high pressure. Men and 
mules against the rising tide of the 
St. Francis River. The men and mules, 
under the able direction of Major 


Thomas Boyd, U. S. Army engineer, 
had won. The river now running bank 
full, had found a new order of things 
at Maple Bend flats. Never again 
would it spread out over miles and 
miles of wilderness,. for the levee had 
had been completed many days before, 
and the St. Francis, grumble and growl 
though it might, must submit to the 
harness Boyd and his men had placed 
upon it. 

The officials of the Kansas City, Ft. 
Scott & Memphis Railway were al- 
ready preparing to extend a branch 
line down the river back of the levee, 
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and civilization had been advanced 
many long strides into what had 
hitherto been but a hopeless waste. 

Boyd, walking along the top of the 
completed embankment was thrilled 
with the importance of the job. Soon 
he would be leaving, the following day 
in fact, and he was taking a final look 
at the thing he had so finely wrought. 

The hoarse, but musical whistle of a 
steamboat, crawling on its up-stream 
trip to Marked Tree, attracted the 
major’s attention. When the boat 
came opposite ‘him, he recognized her 
as one of the Blue Star Line’s 
freighters, the Modoc. 

The pilot appeared to recognize the 
sturdy, military figure on the levee. He 
signaled his engineer, and presently 
four long blasts of the whistle saluted 
Major Thomas Boyd, master builder. 

Boyd’s face flushed with pleasure. 
He continued his course down the top 
of the embankment, pausing at length 
where a strong current—a “ crossing,” 
in river parlance—slfot athwart the 
stream, churning the water into a 
froth, beating with fierce but ineffecual 
force against the levee below, a levee 
adequately protected against the most 
terrific onslaught the frenzied river 
could bring to bear. 

“ Have at it!” Boyd cried jeeringly. 
“You're beat there, old river! Raise 
all the hell you want to—but you're 
beat!” 

Logs and other drift shot along in 
the crossing, rammed against the re- 
enforced section of the levee, some- 
times forming the nucleus of a drift. 

Boyd.stood looking down at the spot 
in the levee which was his especial 
pride. Logs and drift might assail 
that point from then until doomsday, 
he thought, and never make a dent. 

That big cottonwood log yonder, a 
monster of the wilderness, was coming 
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with weight backed by terrific force— 
but what of it. It too, would rebound 
from its earthy contact, then drift 
along as the others had done. 

Boyd laughed with deep satisfaction. 
The big cottonwood came on, rammed 
heavily against the levee, slid along the 
muddy waterline for a few feet, was 
caught in an eddy and driven against 
the shore again— 

Then, in the twinkling of an eye, 
the river seemed. to rise in mighty 
wrath against the obstruction in its 
customary path. A great spout of 
curiously colored water shot up to a 
towering height, the earth trembled as 
though in the grip of a quake, and all 
other sounds were drowned in the roar 
of a deep-throated explosion which 
shattered the river silence to shreds. 
A roar unlike that of thunder, or the 
discharge of cannon. A roar which, 
to experienced ears, signified one thing, 
and one thing only. 

Dynamite! 

The spouting water subsided, to be 
gathered back into the current from 
which it had come and swept on—on 
through the ragged breach in the levee 
which stood revealed. A breach which 
was ever widening, as the flow of the 
river battered and tore at the rufned 
mass. 

Major Thomas Boyd, who had been 
standing directly above the cotton- 
wood log, had vanished as completely 
as if he had never existed! 


II 
HE Blue Star freighter, Modoc, 
brought the news to Marked 
Tree. 

“ We were no more than half a mile 
above the Bull Run Crossing,” Cap- 
tain Kendall reported when he reached 
the village, “ when a terrific explosion 
occurred. We knew instantly that 
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something of a most unusual nature 
was afoot. Fortunately there was 


river-way enough for Brady to bring 


about, and we promptly headed down 
stream. ‘The levee, where Bull Run 
Crossing comes against the*west shore, 
had been utterly wiped out, gentle- 
men,” he finished, “and the gap was 
widening alarmingly. By now, I judge 
that fully a mile must have gone. That 
is all we were able to discover, so we 
came on with all the speed possible, 
stopping only at Jordan’s Landing to 
take on a couple of passengers.” 

“ Did you sight any other craft on 
the river near the spot, captain?” 

The question was asked by a tall, 
homely young man in the brown garb 
of the rangers. 

“ Not a boat of any kind, steamer or 
skiff, was to be seen,” Kendall replied. 
“Nor did we sight anybody at all 
until we reached the place where 
Boyd’s construction camp stands. 
There were still some hands about, 
moving the equipment down to the 
levee for loading, and they were strung 
out along the top, racing toward the 
scene of the explosion. But there was 
nobody in sight in the vicinity of the 
breach.” 

Brady, the pilot, confirmed the cap- 
tain’s statement in regard to the ab- 
sence of human beings and boats near 
_the’spot where the breaching of the 
embankment had occurred. 

“T’d_of seen ’em, had there been 
anybody clost,” he asserted. “ Had 
my eyes peeled at that crossin’, you can 
bet! Nobody did I ketch sight of.” 

Inspector Jack Calhoun, who had 
been at Marked Tree when the Modoc 
landed, wasted no more time querying 
the officers of the boat. They, it was 
patent, had nothing further of interest 
to relate. Instead, he turned to meet 
the levee hands who soon began ar- 
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riving in boats. ‘They, he thought, 
might know something. 

Their first disclosure was a distinct 
shock: to all who heard. 

“Major Boyd is missing!” ex- 
claimed a .young assistant engineer 
who had been in charge of removing 
the camp and equipment. “ Cant find 
him anywhere! About an hour before 
the explosion,” he went on, “the 
major set out down the levee. He was 
walking; having a last look at the 
work. I—TI’m afraid, men,” he ended 
huskily, “that he went out with the 
levee! He'd have had just about 
enough time to reach the spot—and, 
well we can’t find him!” 

“If he was alive,” declared a hand. 
“th’ major shore would of been right 
thar wharat th’ ’splosion happened, 
soon as his laigs could of took him to 
it! You-all kin lay to that!’ 

“Was Major Boyd alone?” Calhoun 
queried. _ 

“ Left camp alone,” the assistant re- 
plied. i 

“ Maybe he had passed the place 
where the breach was made,” Cal 
suggested, “and is marooned on the 
far strip. That might easily account 
for his absence. Did you try to learn 
whether or not he was there?” 

“We could see the far section of 
the levee across the flooded breach,” 
the assistant declared. “And there’s 
little hope, sir! Major Boyd was not 
on it!” 

“Git outten th’ road!” bellowed a 
voice on the outskirts of the crowd 
which had gathered around Calhoun: 
“Lemme in here! I got to see Mister 
Calhoun! One side, you-all!” 

“ Bowlegs ” Belcher, a trapper from 
Honey Island, shoved his way through 
the crowd and stopped before the 
ranger. His eyes were round with 
excitement, breath coming in gasps.. 
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“ Well, Bowlegs,” Calhoun ordered, 
“ spit it out! What’s on your mind?” 

“A whole heap!” the trapper ex- 
claimed. “ Fust off, Major Boyd done 
been blowed up, erlong with th’ levee! 
He war walkin’ down th’ top, an’ when 
he come to wharat Bull Run romps 
ag’in’ th’ shore on th’ west side, he 
stops thar an’, hit looked to me like, 
bent over to look at somethin’ jist 
below him in th’ water. Then— 
b-b-b-1-1-l-o-o-m-m ! 

“Th whole dang river riz right up 
betwixt me an’ him! Mud an’ sticks 
an’ logs filled th’ air, an’ th’ St. Francis 
looked lak hit had stopped dead in hits 
tracks. But only fur a minit. Then 
Old Bull Run went roarin’ off into th’ 
timber, wharat th’ levee war done 
gone! Gone as slick as ennythin’! 

“An’ Major Boyd war standin’ right 
wharat th’ river tore through, Mister 
Calhoun,” the native finished. “I seed 
him right at th’ minnit hell broke loose, 
an’ thar wa’n’t a chanst on earth fur 
him! Hes a goner, gents—went out 
with th’ levee, shore as shootin’! 

“By God!” cried Hollister, the 
young assistant, while tears streamed 
down his face. “ This is murder! The 
damned scoundrels have killed him!” 

“What ‘damned scoundrels’ ?” 
Calhoun was quick to demand. 

“T don’t know!” Hollister replied. 
* How should I? But it’s clear that 
somebody has deliberately destroyed 
the levee at Bull Run Crossing, and 
Major Boyd was killed! It’s murder— 
cowardly and dirty!” 

“Where were you, Bowlegs?” Cal 
asked the native. “ How come you to 
see so much?” 

“T war acrost th’ river, below Bull 
Run,” the native replied. “ Settin’ 
some mussrat traps in th’ aidge of th’ 
water. I seed the Modoc come up an’ 
cross Bull Run. Jist afore she hit th’ 
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current th’ ole Modoc whistled four 
long whissels. When them whissels 
sounded, Major Boyd looked to’ard th’ 
boat an’ waved his hat. I seed hit with 
my own eyes, and heered hit with my 
own ears! Thats whut!” 

“Nobody is doubting you, Bow- 
legs,” Cal assured him placatingly. “I 
just wanted to know where you were 
and what you were doing. Did you 
see anybody else near there, or any 
boats ?” 

“Nary a pusson ner boat!” the 
trapper declared emphatically. 

“Could you say, at a guess, what 
Major Boyd was looking at so closely, 
there at the base of the levee?” 

“ Couldn’t see nothing ’cept a lot of 
logs an’ drif’.” 

“No sign of smoke there? 
you certain?” 

“ Nuthin’ Jak that. Nuthin’ a-tall, 
*cept logs an’ bresh which war scootin’ 
acrost th’ stream an’ tryin’ to hang up 
agin th’ levee. Nothin’ else.” 

“The Modoc gave four long blasts 
on her siren, you say,” Cal went on. 
“ She was, at that moment, just head- 
ing into the crossing. Sure about the 
number of times that whistle blew?” 

“Tn course I’m shore,” Bowlegs re- 
plied.. “ Jist afore she hove in sight 
frum down stream, th’ Modoc blowed 
a couple of times. Then when she war 
right abreast of the crossin’, headin’ 
ag’in it, she blowed four times, Four 
long, loud ones. \V-h-h-o-o-m-m-m! 
W-h-h-o-o-m-m-m! \V-h-h-o-o-m-m-m! 
W-h-h-o-o-m-m-m! Jist lak that, she 
went!” 

Calhoun joined the crowd in a 
chuckle over Bowlegs’s faithful imita- 
tion of the Modoc’s four blasts. A 
chuckle that almost died a-bornin’, as 
the gravity of the situation, and the 
tragic element in it, weighed down the 
spirits of all. Major Tom Boyd had 
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been well liked in the section, despite 
his dignity, West Point applied, which 
was only skin deep. 

“Stay in town, Bowlegs,” the 
ranger ordered the native. “I may 
want to ask you some more quéstions 
later.” 

He kft the crowd and went down to 
where the Modoc was unloading. 
Riggs, the mate, Pilot Brady and Cap- 
tain Kendall formed a group on the 
foredeck, and Calhoun joined them. 

“You took on two passengers at 
Jordan’s Landing,” he reminded Ken- 
dall. “ Who were they?” 

“ Just a couple of tie-hackers,” was 
the reply. “ Wanted to go to Lake 
City.” 

“Are they aboard now?” 

“Somewhere ashore, I think,” 
Riggs said. “Asked me how long we'd 
be here. Ginnin’ up, I reckon.” 

“ Quite likely. Is it your usual cus- 
tom to whistle for Bull Run Crossing, 
captain?” Cal asked. 

“Not for the crossing. But just 
above it is Big Bend, and we always 
whistle for it. The channel is narrow 
there, and we can’t see more than a 
cable’s length ahead in some places. 
Whistle to warn other boats.” 

“And the customary signal is four 
long blasts?” 

“Well, it is with the Modoc,” Ken- 
dall replied. “You see, there are four 
boats belonging to the Blue Star Line. 
We are number four. Quite often it 
is Mr. Barrett’s habit to whistle four 
times, notifying any other of our 
craft what boat is meeting them. Mr. 
Barrett is the engineer, you know.” 

“I see. And what boat did you ex- 
pect to meet at the bend?” 

“The Arrowhead,” 
formed him. “ Listen!” 

A steamboat whistled, just around 
the bend above the village. 


Kendall in- 
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“That’s the Arrowhead now,” Ken- 
dall went on. “She’s overdue, for 
some cause or other. High state of the 
river, probably. We expected to meet 
her in or about the bend.” 

The Arrowhead came on to a land- 
ing, and Calhoun stood watching the 
passengers unload. Among them was 
a tall, dark, distinguished looking man 
of middle age, who came down the 
gangplank and immediately set out for 
the Modoc. The man was unknown 
to the ranger. 

But the officers of the Modoc knew 
him, it transpired. 

“Mr. Carlin!’ exclaimed Kendall, 
hastening across the gangplank and 
shaking the newcomer’s hand. “ Never 
expected to see you here, sir! On your 
way down to Helena, I take it?” 

Carlin nodded. “ Yes. Business of 
an unexpected nature came up yester- 
day. How’s the river, farther down?” 

Kendall immediately recounted the 
mysterious breaching of the levee, and 
the probable killing of Major Boyd. 
The other listened with deep interest, 
and when the death of Boyd was an- 
nounced his face paled slightly. 

“ That’s bad!” he declared seriously. 
“ Damned bad!” ; 

“Who is Carlin?” Calhoun asked 
Riggs. 

“Andrew Carlin? Why, you surely 
have heard of him? Hes the new 
owner of the Blue Star Line. Old Lee 
Line man, he is— and a darned good 
one to work for, I’m telling you!” 

So that was Carlin, of whom Cal- 
houn had heard, as a matter of fact, 
but whom he had never seen. Well, 
owners came and went on the St. 
Francis, and the rangers had no par- 
ticular interest in their movements. 
Carlin, Cal thought, was a business- 
like looking chap, and had dignity to 
burn. 
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He went down the gangplank, hav- 
ing it in mind to look up the two tie- 
hackers who had come aboard at Jor- 
dan’s Landing. Just as the reached the 
top of the levee he thought he heard 
his name called. Turning on his heel, 
he looked back toward the landing. 
Riggs and Brady had disappeared from 
the foredeck of the Modoc, and Car- 
lin and the skipper still stood in con- 
versation, backs to him. 

“ Mistaken, I reckon,” Cal told him- 
self, and continued on his way. 

But there came another interruption. 
Cal had gone only a few feet farther 
when a muffled explosion from the 
direction of the landing brought him to 
a halt. The next instant he was walk- 
ing rapidly back toward the river. 
Carlin and Kendall were running 
across the gangplank to the Modoc’s 
deck, He crossed on their heels. 

As the trio reached the bottom of 
the cabin-deck companionway, Riggs, 
the mate, appeared at its head. His 
eyes were wide with horror, and his 
voice freighted with excitement when 
it boomed down the walled passage. 

“ Brady, cap’n—he’s—he’s shot him- 
self!’ 

Calhoun waited for no more. Taking 


the companionway in two leaps, he 
caught the mate by the arm. 
“ Brady—where is he?” he de- 


manded sharply, “ Take me to him!” 


A moment later Calhoun stood in 
the pilot’s narrow stateroom, looking 
at a limp figure sprawled upon the 
floor, Rilot Brady was dead. A bullet 
had penetrated his brain. 


I 
M’ GOD!” The exclamation 
came from Captain Kendall, 
who stood just outside the 
stateroom door with the others, having 
been halted by an order of- the ranger, 
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“Tve been expecting something like 
this! Not really, maybe—but poor 
Brady has been acting queerly—”’ 

“ How?” Calhoun demanded. 

“Bad health,” Kendall explained, 
his face ghastly. “ Nerves getting the 
best of him lately. Told me no longer 
than yesterday that he feared his 
steamboating days were about at an 
end. Poor devil!” 

“Told me, more’n once, that he’d 
sooner be dead than have to quit his 
eallin’,” Riggs mourned. ‘“An’ I rec- 
kin, seein’ what he’s done, that he 
meant it!” 

“ You are an officer of the rangers ?” 

Carlin’s sharp, colorless voice broke 
a short silence which followed the 
mate’s words. Cal turned slowly, his 
mind grappling with this new prob- 
lem, and faced the Blue Star’s owner. 
Carlin had blue eyes, he noted. Widely 
spaced, and not overburdened with ex- 
pression. 

“Yes,” he said briefly. “ Inspector. 
Riggs,” he went on, turning to the 
mate, “ you were with Brady on the 
foredeck just before this happened. 
Did he, or you, call to me when I 
reached the top of the levee?” 

Riggs looked at him blankly. “ No,” 
he said. “I never heard anybody call 
you, inspector.” 

“All right. Now, did Brady go up 
by himself, or did you accompany him? 
When you left the foredeck, I mean.” 

“We went up together,” Riggs told 
him. “I stopped in the texas, and 
Brady went on down the passage to 
his stateroom. Said he aimed to lay 
down awhile. Had a hard run ahead 
of him, and all the excitement had told 
on him. That’s the last I saw of him.” 

“And directly afterward, you heard 
the pistol shot. What did you do?” 

“T ran out into the corridor, and to 
Brady’s door—” 
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“Why to his door?” Cal interrupted 
sharply. 

“Because I knew it had to be 
Brady,” Riggs replied. ‘ There wasn’t 
another soul above th’ freight-deck, 
and I knew it. Our créw ain’t big, 
and all was on th’ lower deck. It had 
to be Brady.” 

“T see. You opened the door?” 

“ Yes—and found him like you see 
him now.” 

“Don’t you think it rather strange,” 
Cal asked, “that Brady’s door wasn’t 
locked? Contemplating suicide, don’t 
you think it likely that he would lock 
his door against possible intrusion?” 

“T—I hadnt thought of that,” 
Riggs exclaimed. 

“The door shows no signs of hav- 
ing been forced,” Cal pointed out. 
“So I infer that it was not locked—” 

“ Just what are trying to establish?” 
Carlin asked, directing a cold glance 
upon the ranger. “ It was suicide, of 
course. Mr. Kendall and Mr. Riggs 
have both borne evidence of Brady’s 
condition, physical and mental, and it 
is clear that the poor fellow took his 
own life. You must agree that it is, 
inspector ?” 

“ Maybe so,” Cal told him. “ Maybe 
not. Is this Brady’s gun?” he asked, 
picking up a thirty-eight caliber 
weapon from under the pilot’s hand. 

“Yes,” Kendall declared. “I’ve 
seen him have it many’s the time. No 
mistake about it.” 

Calhoun looked through the scant 
possessions of the pilot, discovered 
nothing in the way of a note, or any- 
thing to suggest that he had died by 
a hand other than his own. Just the 
slight incident of the unlocked door; 
that was all that kept him from dis- 
missing the matter as a clear case of 
suicide. 

“ But,” he muttered to himself, as 
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he returned to the foredeck, below, 
“that door was unlocked—and there’s 
something to think about in that cir- 
cumstance. Somebody called my name, 
too, when I was leaving the boat. I’m 
certain of that now, although I was in- 
clined to doubt it at the time. Humph! 
I reckon I'll have to take a measure 
that won't please Mr. Carlin—but he’ll 
have to bear it, with or without a grin, 
just the same!” 

The crew had all but finished load- 
ing, and Captain Kendall and Owner 
Carlin were standing by the capstan 
when Cal approached. 

“TIl ask you to remain here for a 
short while, captain,” he said courte- 
ously. “The coroner will be down 
presently, and there may be a few 
questions to ask after he has made his 
examination.” 

“Very well, inspector,” Kendall re- 
plied. “We are at your orders.” 

“Thanks. Something else, too, 
Cal went on. “ I don’t want any com- 
munication between those aboard the 
Modoc and the crew of the Arrowhead 
until I give the word. Is that under- 
stood?” 

“ I—why, hell, Calhoun!” Kendall 
exclaimed, traces of sudden anger in 
his voice. *“ What does that mean?” 

“That I don’t want any communi- 
cation between the two boats,” Cal re- 
plied evenly. “ Wasn’t that clear in 
the first place?” 

“A matter that calls for some ex- 
plaining!”’ Carlin cut in. “We are 
ready to codperate with you im the 
matter of Brady’s death, but submit- 
ting to high-handed nonsense on your 
part is something we won't stand! I 
propose to go aboard the Arrowhead 
whenever it pleases me!” 

“In which case PII be forced to, 
throw you in the lock-up and keep you 
there, Carlin,” Cal told him quietly. 
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“You have not been long in these 
parts, so I will say for your enlighten- 
ment, that we rangers are never inten- 
tionally high-handed, But when we 
give an order, that order must be 
obeyed. Sorry to put you out, Carlin, 
but it can’t be helped.” 

He turned from the angry owner 
and skipper, went down the gangplank 
of the Modoc and crossed to that of 
the Arrowhead. 

“ Ask Mr. Shores to come down,” he 
instructed a clerk whom he en- 
countered. ‘ Tell him Inspector Cal- 
houn would like to see him.” 

A tall man, weatherbeaten of face 
and horny of hand, soon joined the 
ranger on the foredeck. It was Pilot 
Bill Shores. 

“ Howdy, Mr, Calhoun,” he greeted 
affably. “ Ain’t seen you fur a long 
spell.” 

“You've heard the news 
Brady?” Cal opened at once. 

“Yeah. Too durn bad, about that!” 
Shores said, shaking his head sorrow- 
fully, “Brady was a fine feller, an’ 
as good a pilot as ever sailed.” 

“ Bad health, Shores, will drive a 
man to extremes sometimes,” Cal told 
him. “ Brady’s river days were about 
over—” 

“ Th’ hell they was!” Shores inter- 
rupted. “ Brady in bad health. Who- 
ever told you that?” 

“I heard it somewhere,” 
plied uncertainly. 

“Ain’t nary word of truth in it!” 
Shores declared. “A healthier, finer 
specimen of a man couldn't ‘a’ been 
fourid on th’ St. Francis nowhars! 
Brady an’ me was clost friends, an’ 
J know whut Pm talkin’ erbout!” 

“T thought he had the look of a 
healthy man,” Cal commented. “ Still, 
his nerves were awfully ragged of 
late—” 
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A hearty guffaw interrupted Cal’s 
speech. “Nerves!” Shores cried. 
“ Old Brady sufferin’ with nerves! Ef 
that don’t beat all I ever heerd tell of! 
Why, Calhoun, he had nerves as stiddy 
as th’ rock of Gibraltar its own self! 
Who done fed you-all with that rot?” 

“Oh, well,” Cal replied indifferent- 
ly, “ its of no consequence. You got 
in a bit late to-day, I notice,” he com- 
mented casually, 

“Say,” Shores protested, “ you-all 
air plumb filled up with misinforma- 
tion to-day, Calhoun! Late? Us late 
at Marked Tree? Why, feller, we 
actually run in ten minutes ahead of 
schedule. That’s whut!” 

“ I thought you were to meet the 
Modoc down near Big Bend,” Cal told 
him. “ My mistake.” 

“We not only wasn’t to meet th’ 
Modoc at th’ Bend,” Shores assured 
him, “but was ordered at Lake City 
not to move frum Marked Tree ontil 
th’ Modoc docked here. Now, enny- 
thin’ else I kin set you-all right on?” 
Shores queried, a broad grin on his 
weathered face. 

Cal laughed ruefully. “ Guess I’m 
all straight now, Shores,” he said. 
“ Funny how a fellow will hear such 
false reports, ain’t it? Well, so long. 
I'll see you again sometime. Oh, by 
the way,” he called, turning back to 
the pilot, “ what signal do you whistle 
aboard the Arrowhead, when you 
want to advise other Blue Star craft 
that you’re headed their way?” 

Shores gave Cal a stare of blank 
astonishment. “ Plumb locoed!” he 
muttered to himself. “ Better see a doc, 
Calhoun, an’ not wait ontil hit gits 
worser! How long you-all been 
ailin’?” he queried with feigned 
anxiety. y 

Cal grinned. 
swêred,” he said. 


“I guess Im an- 
“ But, seeing that 
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the Modoc, being boat number four, 
whistles four long, spaced blasts as her 
signal, I thought maybe the Arrow- 
head had some official signal too. 
Seems not. Well, I sure had a lot of 
bum steers this afternoon, for a fact. 
So long, Shores—and thank you.” 

“ Better see that doc!” the pilot 
bawled after him. “ Whissel an 
offeeshul signal—my aunt’s spotted 
cat! Whoever heered sich nonsense!” 

He continued to mutter his disgust, 
long after Cal’s figure had disappeared 
in the gathering gloom. 

Calhoun was saying something to 
himself too, as he walked back toward 
the Modoc, where he could see the 
coroner crossing the gangplank. 

“That was a lucky hunch,” he con- 
gratulated himself, “getting to Old 
Bill Shores before Kendall or Carlin 
did. They lied in half a dozen dif- 
ferent places—and they didn’t do it 
for the fun of it. That’s certain.” 


IV 


EWS travels swiftly in the 
Sunken Lands, and by the time 
Coroner Simms had made his 

examination, Ranger Tom Murdock 
and half a dozen men reached Marked 
Tree. Murdock reported to Calhoun, 
on board the Modoc immediately. 

The coroner, after due deliberation, 
decided that Pilot Brady had come to 
his death by his own hand. 

“Don’t you think it would be wise 
to have a jury decide on that?” Cal 
queried, enjoying the black looks Car- 
lin and Kendall gave him at the sug- 
gestion. ` 

“Don’t know but what it is a case 
for a jury,” Simms agreed, taking his 
cue from the ranger. “ Might be 
something that needs looking into, for 
a fact. What time would you suggest 
for the official inquest, Calhoun?” 
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“Ten o'clock to-morrow morning,” 
Cal said promptly. 

“Oh, see here!’ exclaimed Carlin. 
“ That’s all damned foolishness! Brady 
did for himself, as a blind man could 
see! Now you chaps want to hold the 
Modoc here over night, and most of 
to-morrow, causing us a delay and a 
loss! It’s rank injustice, I say!” 

“To-morrow morning at ten 
o'clock,” Simms announced, no whit 
disturbed by the owner’s protest. 

There was more fussing and fum- 
ing on the part of Carlin, oaths and 
argument on the part of Skipper 
Kendall, but the order stood. ‘The 
Modoc was not to drop her shore- 
lines until officially permitted to do so. 

As soon as the examination was 
over, Cal gave certain orders to Mur- 
dock, then went to the cubby-hole he 
maintained as an office in Marked Tree. 
Half an hour later Murdock showed 
up in charge of two burly woodsmen, 
and trailed by Bowlegs Belcher. 

“You two men boarded the Modoc 
at Jordan’s Landing?” Cal queried the 
woodsmen, motioning them to seats. 

“Yeah. We aimed to go to Lake 
City,” one answered. 

“Whats your name?” 

“ Stallings is mine,” the taller of the 
two replied. “ His’n is Pritchard.” 

“Been in these parts long?” 

“Naw. Walked in frum down at 
Tyronzy, huntin’ fur a place to set in 
makin’ ties. Didn’t have no luck, but 
heered they was plenty of work up 
clost to Lake City. We air goin’ thar.” 

“Know anybody at Jordan’s Land- 
ing?” 

“Naw.” 

“How long were you there?” 

“ Jist over night,” 

“You heard the 
course?” 

“Shore did.” 


explosion, of 
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“ See anybody on the river, shortly 
thereafter, or just before?” 

“ Not ontel th’ Modoc cum erlong.” 

“All right. You fellows can go. The 
Modoc. won't resume her journey until 
sometime to-morrow, but there’s plenty 
of entertainment in Marked Tree, so 
I reckon you won't mind.” 

The pair .assured him that they 
wouldn’t.mind in the least. After they 
were gone, Bowlegs, at a nod from 
Cal, broke into speech; speech he had 
been trying to utter for several 
minutes, but held back each time by a 
warning glance from the ranger. 

“Them fellers lied lak a house a- 
fire!” he declared. “ They cum frum 
down th’ river, on th’ Modoc, four 
days ergo! I seed ’em go ashore at 
th’ Honey Island landin’, carryin’ their 
saws an’ broad axes with ‘em! That’s 
whut I seed ’em do!” : 

Cal nodded. “ I suspected they were 
liars,” he commented. “ Did you ob- 
serve their shoes, Murdock?” he asked 
his aid. 

“ Not especially,’ was the reply. 
“What about ’em?” 

“They never hacked a tie in those 
shoes,” Cal declared. “Although, from 
their scuffed and worn condition, it is 
patent they have worn them for a long 
while. There’s not a mark of an ax 
on them, and I never knew a tie- 
hacker who didn’t have little nicks 
chopped out of the soles of his shoes 
where he miscued with his ax, 

“And, about those soles. If you had 
looked at them closely, Tom, you'd 
have noticed the peculiar pulpiness of 
the leather; swollen to nearly twice the 
original thickness. Spongy. Water 
does that. Sloppy decks, for instance, 
and muddy levees. Our tie-hackers are 
probably rivermen, Murdock. 

“Now, here’s your instructions, 
‘om. Watch that pair of tie-hackers, 
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and don’t let them leave Marked Tree. 
Hold the Modoc here until I give 
orders to let her go. Also, see that 
Carlin, Kendall and Riggs stay right 
here with the boat.- If they try to 
leave, arrest them. 

“No, I haven't got anything on 
them—yet,” he answered the ranger’s 
look of inquiry. “ But to-morrow is 
another day—and I'll have plenty be- 
fore it passes. Either that, or PIH own 
myself beat, and worse beat than I 
have ever been before. 

“ Intelligent men, Tom, don’t lie 
about serious matters unless they've 
got something to hide. All three of 
those bozos lied. Lied about Brady, 
about somebody calling to me, about 
those four blasts of the Modoc’s 
whistle—hell, they lied forty ways 
from the ace! ‘There's something 
dead up the creek, Murdock—sure as 
shootin’, I’m going to find out what 
and where it is.” 

Until far into the night, Calhoun sat 
alone in his office, thinking. There 
were many angles to the affair. The 
native trappers and hunters for in- 
stance. They would be tooth and nail 
against that levee at Maple Bend Flats. 
It would deprive them of one of the 
finest and most fruitful fields in all the 
Sunken Lands. They had, as Cal well 
knew, contested every inch of re- 
claimed ground then in the swamps, 
sometimes backing up their protests 
with powder and lead. In their un- 
taught minds, the idea had lodged that 
the government was imposing upon 
them, robbing them of their rights. 
They had not hesitated to stand up for 
those supposed rights. 

At first, Calhoun had. been inclined _ 
to think that the natives had set off 
the dynamite blast which wiped out a 
section of the levee, and utterly de- 
stroyed its usefulness. Bowlegs, even, 
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might be implicated. But then had 
come another suspicion. 

The natives were willing enough to 
obstruct the government’s operations in 
the swamp, but hardly ever took the 
initiative. They almost invariably had 
to have the way pointed out to them. 
Reasoning thus, Cal had considered 
the theory that some big fur buyer, 
seeing in the continued activities of the 
government in reclaiming the swamp, 
a threat to a lucrative business, had 
backed the natives in the job. Yes, 
that was plausible. There was motive 
there in plenty. 

But, speaking of motives, what 
about the Blue Star Line? 

Cal probably would not have followed 
that thought far, had it not been for 
the incident of the four long, spaced 
blasts of the Modoc’s whistle, and the 
subsequent lie Kendall had told about 
it. Cal was a riverman, every inch 
ot him, and that explanation Kendall 
had given about the four blasts was 
so much rot to him, Kendall was 
lying. 

Then had come Brady’s seeming 
suicide. A very doubtful explanation 
of the pilot’s death, that of suicide. It 
was especially so since Pilot Shores 
had so positively contradicted Kendall 
and Riggs about Brady’s health. Brady, 
according to his friend, Shores, was in 
perfect health, and his nerves were all 
that could be desired of them. 

Why, then, had Kendall and Riggs 
lied about it? 

Also, why had the Arrowhead been 
ordered to remain at Marked Tree 
until the Modoc should arrive? Why 
had Kendall told him they had ex- 
pected to meet the Arrowhead at the 
Bend, and that she was running behind 
time? He must haves known the 
Arrowhead’s schedule just as well as 
did her own skipper. 


And, lastly, there were the two 
pseudo tie-hackers whom the Modoc 
had, even in the stress of the excite- 
ment attending the discovery of the 
breached levee, stopped to take aboard. 
Why had the skipper done that, and 
why had the pair posed as tie-hackers, 
strange to the country? Bowlegs had 
seen them in that section, unloading 
from the Modoc, four days before. 

The pair had lied. 

“ Everybody seems to have acquired 
the lying habit,” Cal concluded, as he 
finally turned in for the night. “ But I 
think I begin to see a thin thread of 
truth running through it all. To- 
morrow will tell.” 


Vv 


AWN of the following day found 
Calhoun and Bowlegs Belcher 
ashore where Bull Run Crossing 

takes off from the east bank of the 
river. It was a wet, dreary day, but 
neither man paid the slightest atten- 
tion to the weather. 

“Scout around, Bowlegs,” Cal in- 
structed the trapper, “and see if you 
can find a shack anywhere; one that 
shows signs of having been used lately. 
There ought to be something of the 
kind, and not far off.” 

Bowlegs disappeared in the timber, 
and Calhoun stood at the head of the 
crossing, looking off toward where the 
levee had been. Nothing there now to 
indicate that a levee had ever existed. 
Wiped out, labor and expense gone for 
nothing. 

And somewhere beyond the shore 
line, the torn and mangled body of 
Major Thomas Boyd, snatched from 
life at the peak of his usefulness, was 
being buffeted about by the flood. 

“They never meant to kill Boyd,” 
Calhoun muttered, his face grim in the 
pale light. “ Never meant to kill any- 
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body, in fact, but they did—and they're 
going to pay!” 

His glance followed the course ot 
the crossing, as plainly marked as 
though it were a broad line traced upon 
a sheet of paper. 

“ Right here is where that charge of 
dynamite had its start,” he assured 
himself positively. “ But how the 
devil they managed it, timing it so 
accurately, beats me. But they did it, 
and it’s up to me to find out how.” 

Cal began ranging about the spot, 
eyes open for whatever he might find. 
He knew that men had been there the 
day before, that they had launched 
death and destruction from that very 
place, and he felt certain that some- 
where near would be found the clew 
he sought. 


Presently, about fifty feet back in ` 


the timber, he paused, eyes narrowing, 
thought lines marking his brow. Just 
ahead of him somebody had thrown 
a big cottonwood tree. The top lay 
upon the ground, and beyond it he 
could see the stump upon which it had 
grown. 

“ Newly done,” he reflected, walk- 
ing toward the stump. “A whale of 
a tree, too; four feet through, if it was 
an inch.” 

Then a- peculiar circumstance 
claimed his attention, and he began 
carefully pacing the distance between 
the stump and the tree top, ascertain- 
ing the length of a section of log 
which had been taken away. 

“ Ten feet!” he exclaimed. “ Some- 
body threw this tree and cut a ten- 
foot log from it—and that’s damned 
odd. Sixteen feet is the standard length 
for logs; sometimes twelve feet, but 
not often. Ten feet, never. Now 
what the devil would anybody want 
with a ten-foot log of such size?” 

It puzzled him, and a moment later, 
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when he caught sight of another tree 
top and another new stump, his puz- 
zlement grew. He made his way to 
the second cutting, and sized up things 
there. 

“ Same size tree, approximately, and 
another short log—about eleven feet, 
I'd judge—” 

He broke off, his eyes ranging 
toward where yet another cottonwood 
had been thrown. In an instant he was 
standing beside the third stump, esti- 
mating the length of the missing 
section. 

“Another one, ten feet long and 
about four feet through!” he exclaimed 
under his breath, while his eyes began 
to glint with the light of understand- 
ing. “ Now I wouldn't be surprised if 
I haven’t stumbled onto the clew I was 
hunting?” 

A further search disclosed another 
cottonwood cutting. A fourth log, 
same dimensions as the other three, 
had been cut at the spot. 

“ And not a wheel mark anywhere 
near,” Cal reflected, after a brief ex- 
amination of the ground, “ so the logs 
were not moved overland. It follows 


‘that they were rolled to the river bank 


and thrown in. Thieves didn’t do it, 
because no thief would steal cheap 
stuff like cottonwood. That's certain 
And ten-foot cuts—that’s unaccount- 
able. Except, of course, if they were 
used as I begin to believe they were.” 

Calhoun’s speculations concerning 
the cottonwood logs ceased abruptly, 
his mind centering on something al- 
together different. Somewhere in the 
brush back of him a twig had snapped, 
then another. A man or an animal 
was moving in that direction. 

“More likely a man,” was his swift 
conclusion. “And Bowlegs went in a 
different—” : 

The next instant Cal was leaping for 
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cover in the cottonwood tree top, 
snapping a gun out of his holster as 
he leaped. 

“Wham! Wham! Wham!’ 

Three pistol shots back of him testi- 
fied to the character of the body which 
had been moving through the timber, 
and the whine of lead in the foliage of 
the fallen tree left no doubt of what 
his intentions were. 

Cal moved swiftly, once he had the 
leafy cover to protect him. Back into 
the brush he slid, then began circling, 
eyes scanning every tree trunk, query- 
ing every bushy cover. Suddenly he 
stopped, crouched behind the bole of a 
tree, eyes on a man who had likewise 
chosen a tree trunk for cover. Wholly 
tinaware of Calhoun’s soft footed ap- 
proach in his rear, the skulker was 
peering around his bulwark, his six- 
gun in hand, scanning the tree top into 
which the ranger had plunged so short 
a time before, 

“Steady as you are!” Cal called 
sharply. “ Drop your gun, or TIl drill 
a hole through you!” 

The skulker gave a convulsive leap, 
then seemed to freeze where he was. 

“Drop it—pronto!” Cal snapped. 

The weapon in the skulker’s hand 
thudded to the ground, and Calhoun, 
thrusting his own gun into a holster, 
advanced upon him. 

“ Face around!” he ordered sharply, 
“TLet’s see if you’re who I think you 
are!” 

That order was obeyed—swiftly and 
with deadly intent. The man by the 
tree wheeled around, his left hand 
flashed down and up, there was a glint 
of steel as he whipped a gun from 
under his coat, 

But Calhoun had only appeared to 
be off his guard. With such speed of 
movement as would have defied any 
eye to follow, his weapon was in his 
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hand and spitting lead. One shot only, 
and the gun arm of the other hung 
useless at his side. 

“Damn you!” snarled a familiar 
voice. “If that twig hadn’t snapped 
under my boot, I’d of got you shore!” 

“But it snapped, Riggs,” Cal 
pointed out, a slow grin parting his 
lips— a grin that was not pretty to 
look at. “Td have drilled you right, 
you skunk, only I want you for evi- 
dence. You've got that to thank for 
your—” 

“Like hell!” snarled Mate Riggs, of 
the Modoc, baring his yellow teeth 
much as a wounded and cornered wolf 
might have done. “ You won’t neyer ` 
learn nothin’ frum me! PIl see you in 
hell first!” 

“There’s very little you could tell 
me that I don’t already know, Riggs,” 
Cal assured him quietly. “ I know that 
you killed Brady, for instance, and 
that’s enough to hang you, But get 
up on your pegs. Were through here. 
I’ve heard the whole story here among 
the cottonwoods, and there’s nothing 
left now but the showdown. Get up 
and get going!” 

At that instant, Bowlegs, wonder 
and anxiety on his face, raced up 
through the underbrush, At the sight 
of Cal and his prisoner he stopped 
short. 

“ Done ketched a skunk, huh?” he 
drawled, pointing a thumb toward 
Riggs. “Somehow ernuther, I ain’t 
never had no use fur that’n, an’ ain’t 
a-tall s’prised at him bein’ mixed up 
in this thing. Yep,” he went on, 
answering a look of inquiry from Cal, 
“found a tie-shack wharat two men 
done had a camp right recent. Not 
more’n a day or two ago.” 

“Good. Now for the river, and 
Marked Tree.” 

They reached the village two hours 
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later, and Calhoun, herding his 
prisoner ahead of him, followed by 
Murdock, who had the two tie-hackers 
in charge, Bowlegs, and two rangers, 
immediately went aboard the Modoc. 
The time for a showdown had come. 
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ARLIN and Kendall stood against 
C the rail just outside the texas and 

observed the approach from 
shore. When Cal came up the com- 
panionway from the boiler-deck, Ken- 
dall demanded : 

“ What’s all this? 
to Mr. Riggs?” 

Riggs, his left arm in a bloodstained 
sling, looked down at the deck sheep- 
ishly, making no comment. 

“ Find chairs, men,” Calhoun sug- 
gested. “ Wel sit out on deck, seeing 
wed crowd the texas somewhat.” 

“Whats the meaning of -this?” 
Carlin demanded truculently, his eye 
balls contracting to pin-head dimen- 
sions. 

“Four odd-length cottonwood logs, 
a pack of lies, a murder called a suicide, 
an attempt to slay me, and a stall about 
a certain official signal whistle of four 
long blasts, coupled with a lot of 
other things, has cleared up the manner 
in which the Maple Bend levee was 
wrecked—and indicated the identity of 
the wreckers. That’s what it means,” 
Cal replied coldly, seating himself 
against the rail. 

“Naturally the levee was wrecked 
by somebody with a motive. After 
looking oyver the possibilities, I re- 
called the fact that a railroad was soon 
to be built along the west shore of the 
St. Francis, protected in the lowlands 
by the levee. That railroad would put 
a certain steamboat line out of busi- 
ness. There was a strong motive. 

“ Now, here, men, is just what hap- 
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pened there at Maple Bend,” he went 
on. “Four or five days ago, the 
Modoc landed Stallings and Pritchard, 
fake tie-hackers, at Honey Island 
Landing. They proceeded up the shore, 
thinking themselves unobserved, to a 
shack in the neighborhood of Bull Run 
Crossing. They carried, along with 
some saws and a couple of axes, a 
large supply of dynamite. 

“You will observe that Stallings, 
there, has a lot of faint blue spots 
under the skin of his face, and that 
his hands are likewise splotched. F 
observed that circumstance last night. 
Stallings has been a powder-monkey. 
Understands how to use dynamite— 
particularly how to time fuses. 

“ The object Stallings and Pritchard 
had in view was the destruction of the 
levee. They had been hired to do it. 
But it must be done in a way that 
would bafle attempts to solve the 
mystery. A log, thrown into the 
crossing on the west shore, would be 
carried directly over against the levee; 
the current would attend to that. So 
it was patent that a log, to which had 
been affixed sufficient dynamite to do 
the job, would blow the embankment 
up—provided the little matter of tim- 
ing the fuse could be reckoned. The 
powder-monkey solved the problem of 
timing.” 

Cal paused, looking at the two tie- 
hackers. The face of Stallings had 
turned the color of a catfish’s belly, and 
his eyes were fixed steadily upon the 
ranger. Pritchard likewise was listen- 
ing intently, a puzzled expression on 
his face. 

“Heres how he managed the tim- 
ing,” Cal went on. “He and his pa! 
cut down a cottonwood tree, sawed out 
a ten-foot section of the trunk, then 
dumped it into the Run. Watch in > 
hand,. Stallings timed its progress 
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through the crossing, noting the exact 
minute of contact with the levee, Fine! 
3ut one trial was not considered 
enough, so a second log, same size and 
aproximate weight as the first, was cut, 
thrown in, and timed. The result was 
satisfactory, but one cannot be too 
careful about such matters. A third, 
and last, trial log, however, was con- 
vincing. The job was as good as done. 

“ Yesterday afternoon, another log 
was placed in the water—but it was 
not a trial log. It was freighted with 
destruction and death. But the dyna- 
mite log was not to be released until 
a certain signal, agreed upon between 
the wreckers and their backers,-should 
be heard. That signal would come 


from the siren of a  boat—the 
Modoc—” 
“Thats a damned lie! bellowed 


Kendall, leaping to his feet, his face 
congested. “A most damnable—” 

“Sit down, you!” The command, 
from Tom Murdock, was accompanied 
by a heavy hand clamped on the skip- 
per’s shoulder. He dropped heavily 
into his chair, still muttering protests. 

“The Modoc was to whistle four 
long, spaced blasts, when she was at 
the crossing,” Cal continued imperturb- 
ably. “ That was to notify the wreck- 
ers that she was passing the danger 
spot, and that it was time to release the 
log and make speed to Jordan’s Land- 
ing, where they would be picked up a 
short while later and carried out of the 
country. 

“The four blasts, which Belcher 
heard distinctly, were given, and the 
Modoc bucked the current past the 
danger point; the dynamite log was re- 
leased, and the wreckers were off to 
the landing, where they were taken 
aboard a short while later. 

“ That, men, is how the thing was 
done. Kendall lied to me about those 
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four blasts, about the Arrowhead being 
late, about Brady’s ill health—which 
Brady’s crony, Bill Shores, denies em- 
phatically. All those things aroused 
my suspicions. 

“The killing of poor Brady must 
have occurred after this wise,” he went 
on, “but I can only guess at that. I 
heard my name called just as [ reached 
the top of the levee, after leaving the 
Modoc yesterday. I believe now that 
it was Brady calling me. Why? Just 
this: ; 

“Brady was willing enough to help 
destroy the levee, thereby prolonging 
the life of his job, he thought—but 
he never would have consented to mur- 
der. Yet that’s what resulted when 
he whistled the signal for the release 
of the dynamite log. Major Boyd was 
killed by the explosion, and his death 
was as much a murder as if it had been 
done intentionally. Brady, I am cer- 
tain, never saw the engineer on the 
levee. When he learned, at Marked 
Tree, that Boyd had been killed, he 
must have broken down and deter- 
mined to tell the whole thing. He was 
prevented from doing so by a bullet 
fired into his brain—” 

“ Nonsense!” Carlin declared heated- 
ly. “Absolute nonsense! Brady killed 
himself{i—” 

“For what reason?” Cal broke in 
sharply. “ His health was good, and 
so were his nerves. Why did he call 
to me? Why did he go directly to his 
cabin and, without bothering to lock 
his door, blow out his brains? There 
must have been a reason, and his part- 
ner, Shores, says that the reasons sup- 
plied by Kendall and Riggs were noth- 
ing but lies. 

“But never mind that. We are 
coming to something that does count— 
and heavily. Riggs learned that I had 
gone down the river, suspected what 
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my mission was, and, managing to 
slip away at dawn, he followed—with 
his trigger finger itching. There in the 
timber where the cottonwoods had 
been cut, he tried to pot me and got 
potted instead. After he got his, his 
nerve broke—and this is what he told: 

“That fellow Stallings was hired 
to kill off Brady, an’ he hid in the 
stateroom an’ done ‘it.’ ” 

“That’s a dang lie!” 

Stallings was on his feet instantly, 
face blazing with wrath and excite- 
ment. 

“ We-all did float them logs, jist lak 
Carlin an’ Kendall hired us to—” 

“ Shut up, you damned fool!” Riggs 
bellowed fiercely. “I never told him 
nothin’ of th’ kind! Hes lyin’—” 

“And it’s too late to cover up now, 
Riggs!” Calhoun laughed coolly. “I 
guess the jig is up. Carlin, you and 
Kendall and Riggs are under arrest. 
The charge is the wrecking of the Big 
Bend Levee, and the murder of Major 
Thomas Boyd. Riggs is also charged 
with the killing of Pilot Brady al- 
though this is something that may 
never be proved. However, there’s 
enough already to insure a hangman’s 
rope for all of you—including Stal- 
lings and Pritchard. Snap the cuffs 
on ’em, boys!” 
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“We didn’t aim to kill nobody!” 
Pritchard bleated, shrinking away 
from the clutch of a ranger. “ Carlin 
hired us to blow the levee—” 

Wham! 

The spiteful bark of a revolver 
cut him short, and Carlin, who had 
fired the shot, leaped to the rail of the 
boat. He had missed Pritchard clearly, 
but prepared to fire again. Once more 
he leveled the gun he had drawn, this 
time full on Calhoun. 

“At least I'll have the satisfaction 
of taking you with me!” he snarled, 
as he squeezed the trigger. 

There came a second report—but 
not from Carlin’s gun. Tom Murdock’s 
weapon, drawn in a flash, flamed and 
roared. 

Carlin straightened to his full height, 
his tall frame balanced for an instant 
on the rail—then toppled overside into 
the swollen St. Francis. 

Riggs and Kendal, inescapably im- 
plicated by the unshakable testimony 
of the two bogus tie-hackers, decided 
to confess at last, and throw them- 
selves upon the mercy of the court. A 
court which proved to be singularly 
devoid of mercy. 

They were hanged for the murder 
of Major Thomas Boyd, U. S. Army 
engineer. 


Golf Dog, New Underworld Menace 


EW YORK CITY police are looking for Mashie. 
works the same way as the golf club he’s named after. 


golf balls. 


Hes a bulldog that 
He lifts 


His master, serving a sentence in the workhouse, denied that he had 
trained Mashie to steal golf balls from the Van Cortlandt Park links, but 
a detective disguised as Walter Hagen spotted Mashie at it, and though the 


detective arrested Mashie’s owner, Mashie himself made a get-away. 


Any- 


how, police are culling the underworld now for this new and sinister canine 


crook. 


Camille and his sisters paraded around the 
garden, chanting, supremely happy 


Priestess of the Dead 


A True Story 


An Old Hag With Staring Eyes and a Ghostly Step 
Brought an Unknown Terror to the House of Beautiful Elodie 


By Robert W. Sneddon 


ARIS was only eight miles away, 
yet its suburb of Villemomble 
might have been set in some re- 

mote corner of the earth. At this time 
of the night, in the badly lighted street 
with its rows of villas and gardens be- 
hind high walls, the sound of a single 
person walking was disquieting to the 
timid. 

Mile. Elodie Menetret, lying in bed 
in the room lit by the flickering of a 
dying fire, stirred uneasily. 

Footsteps had halted outside. ‘There 
was a faint noise as though some one 
was fumbling at the handle of the gate. 
Upstairs a shutter banged. 

“Euphrasie! Euphrasie! 
quickly !”’ 


Come 


Elodie was afraid of this woman 
whom, a month earlier, she had en- 
gaged to keep her company in the villa 
she had bought, but she felt she must 
have her near or die of fear. 

She gasped. The door opened 
noiselessly. Candlestick in hand, 
Euphrasie Mercier stealthily entered. 
The light threw the gigantic and men- 
acing shadow of her hooked nose and 
determined chin upon the white screen 
of the ceiling, like the hideous con- 
ception of a nightmare. 

The old woman, she was sixty, held 
the candle high and with a strange 
smirk upon her wrinkled face, focused 
her cunning, beady eyes upon her ben- 
efactress. 
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She had been a pretty girl, Elodie 
Menetret, when an orphan she had 
struggled to make a living in Paris by 
giving music lessons; a pretty woman 
when, driven by despair and poverty, 
she had found there were other ways 


to force society to support her. And 
she was still pretty at forty-two when 
she had left the world of gayety, which 
she had not found so gay, and had 
come to find a refuge for her sorely 
taxed nerves in this suburb. Now, 
with her blond hair spread upon the 
pillow, her blue eyes open in frantic 
terror, she looked almost like a fright- 
ened child. 

“Oh, Euphrasie, did you hear it?” 

“Hear what, mademoiselle?” asked 
Euphrasie. 

“ Downstairs — outside — footsteps 
on the pavement. Some one trying 
the gate.” 

“ Ah, that would be the Corsican,” 
said the old woman lowering her voice 
to an impressive and compelling whis- 
per. “I never go out, but I see him 
watching. I believe if he can not make 
love to you, he will kill you.” 

“ Kill me?” gasped Elodie. 


“You never know what these sav- 
ages will do,” said the old woman nod- 
ding her head vehemently. “They 
think nothing of using the knife and 
cutting peoples throats—like this.” 
She made a horrid gesture. 

“Oh, but he can’t get into the 
house.” 

“ Those who want to get in can al- 
ways get in,” said Euphrasie solemnly. 
“Thieves and burglars. Who's to 
know there isn’t one climbing up now, 
getting ready to come in that window.” 

She shot a finger out at the window 
of the bedroom. 

The woman 
moan. 

“Euphrasie! Don’t, please. Oh, 
are you sure there isn’t a thief there 
now. Look—no, don’t, don’t open the 
window.” 

The old woman had advanced to the 
window, now she opened it, and undid 
the outer shutter. The chill air leaped 
in. 

“ No, theres nobody there that I 
can see,” she reported reluctantly,” but 
there might be a thief in the garden, 
and there’s others, too, only you can’t 


in the bed uttered a 
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always see them. ‘This is just the time 
when they like to come out of their 
graves—do you feel that chill air?” 

“ Shut the window quick. What do 
you mean—they ?” 

Euphrasie turned her head away to 
hide the malicious grin which distorted 
her mouth. 

“The spirits! Ghosts!” 

Elodie shuddered. She drew the 
covers up to her chin and peered at 
her companion. 

“Yes,” continued the old woman, 
“The dead come out of their graves 
and walk about. I’ve seen lots of them 
in my time. You never know they are 
near you till you feel their cold breath 
on your neck.” 

“ Stop, stop, Euphrasie, you are kill- 
ing me.” 

“You're in a fine state of nerves, 
mademoiselle, I don’t know what’s 
come over you lately. Shall I give you 
some medicine?” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried her mistress eager- 
ly. “Yes, dear Euphrasie, some- 
thing to make me sleep. And you 
won't leave the room till I am asleep? 
Promise me.” 

She clung to the old woman’s hand 
feverishly. It was a strong and cap- 
able hand still, Euphrasie smiled tri- 
umphantly, Who was now the mistress 
of this house, she or the poor panic- 
stricken, nervous creature cowering un- 
der the blankets? She moved away. 
Her mistress sat up. 

“Euphrasie! Don’t leave me!” 

“One moment only till I get your 
powder, PH be right back.” 

She was gone, and the heart of the 
poor woman in the bed pounded jerkily. 
Of what comfort to her was this rosy 
boudoir with the trinkets on the lace- 
trimmed dressing table, the rest of the 
villa with its well chosen furniture, the 
jewels and securities in a tin box, the 
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knowledge that as long as certain of 
her old friends lived they would pro- 
vide her with a pension? What were 
these bodily comforts in comparison 
with the mental terrors of the night, 
conjured up by this old witch who 
preyed upon her weakened nerves and 
gentle unresisting nature? 

To-morrow she must send for her 
friend Mlle. Griere. She would tell 
her what to do. 

Stealthy shadows crept into the 
room and hid themselves in the cor- 
ners, Upon the flooring in front of 
the fireplace a long, dark shadow in 
the rough semblance of a human body 
seemed to writhe for a moment and 
then be still. 

The door creaked. 

“Tt is I, mademoiselle,” said Eu- 
phrasie in a coaxing voice, She came 
over to the bed and held a glass to the 
woman’s purpling lips. “ There now, 
go to sleep. Lucky you are to have 
me with you, or the neighbors might 
come in some morning and find you 
with your throat cut from ear to ear,” 

The old woman sat down on a chair. 
'A fter a little while, seeing her employer _ 
was asleep, she put out her hand to- 
ward her, then shaking her head, drew 
back sharply, and with hasty steps left 
the room, 

The time had not yet come. 

Mile. Menetret was sitting in her 
little drawing-room with her friend 
Mile. Griere, a brisk, well preserved 
little lady. 

“ Now, what is it, Elodie?” demand- 
ed Mile. Griere. “ You can’t deceive 
me, You sent for me for some pur- 
pose. What is it? I wish I could say 
you were looking well, but you look 
worried.” 

“ Marie, Euphrasie’s killing me by 
degrees with fear. I’m afraid now to 
be left alone with her.” ` 
8 D 
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“Why don’t you get rid of her. 
That’s easy enough.” 

“ I daren’t, Marie. If I told her to 
go, she’d kill me, I’m sure. Besides 
who else could I get? And then I pity 
nër 

“ Youre foolish, Elodie.” 

“I know; but she’s had such a hard 
life, and she’s supporting two half 
crazed sisters, Honorine and Sidonie, 
and a harmless idiot brother, Camille. 
If I sent her away, what would she 
get to do?” - 

“ You always had too kind a heart, 
Elodie. I hope it isn’t the ruin of you 
yet. How did you happen to meet 
Euphrasie Mercier?” 

“Well, about a year ago, I saw a 
shoe store on Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris, and I went in, and there was 
Euphrasie. She seemed such a nice 
woman and so obliging. I bought a 
pair of shoes, and I used to go in and 
talk to her, and she told me all about 
herself. Her father started a spinning 

- business and made quite a fortune. 
Fuphrasie was the eldest of the chil- 
dren and when the father died she took 
over the business. It failed, however, 
and the family were ruined. They went 
everywhere trying to make a living. 
Honorine had a son by the Count of 
Chateauneuf.” 

“Humph!” said Mille.  Griere. 
“ Whatever possessed you to engage 
Euphrasie as your companion ?” 

“T pitied her, and she was so kind 
and obliging then. I wouldn’t know 
her for the same woman.” 

“Have you missed anything yet, 
Elodie?” 

“You don’t think she'd steal from 
me, Marie.” 

“I don’t trust her. My advice to 
you is to make up a list of your jewels 
and securities in duplicate, and Jet me 
keep one copy.” 
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“Yes, that is a good idea, Marie. 
I'll get the tin box, and you'll find pa- 
per and pen over there on the desk.” 

The taking of the inventory went 
on slowly. All at once Mlle. Griere 
looked at the little clock on the mantel. 
“ I must run, but I shall come back to- 
morrow and we can finish this, And 
my advice to you is, get rid of that 
woman as soon as you can. ‘Till to- 
morrow, then, Elodie.” 

Elodie threw her arms about her 
friend and kissed her. 

“What a comfort you are, Marie, 
Come early to-morrow then. Au re- 
voir.” 

As she went with her friend to the 
door, she whispered into her ear: 

“T did tell Euphrasie she must go, 
but she begged me to let her stay on 
just for her bed and board. She said 
she didn’t want any wages.” 

“That sounds worse than ever, 
Elodie,” said Mlle. Griere, “ but we'll 
settle it to-morrow.” 

. Unfortunately when this brisk little 

lady got home, her heel caught in a rug, 
she slid on the highly polished floor 
and falling dislocated her shoulder. 
The doctor promptly sent her to bed, 
and in her excitement the injured lady 
forgot her friend. When she remem- 
bered, she sent for a mutual friend, an 
old bachelor, M. Grassner, and told 
him the story. The old gentleman— 
he was sixty-odd years old—set out, 
much disturbed. 

When he came to the villa, he could 
see no signs of life, but he rang the 
bell lustily. Finally Euphrasie came 
and peered at him through the bars. 

“Its no use your ringing,” she said 
gruffly, “ mademoiselle has gone to 
Paris, and I don’t know when she’ll be 
back.” 

The old gentleman had to leave with- . 
out getting any further satisfaction, 
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and carried his report back to Mlle. 
Griere. 

To all other inquirers after this first 
call, the dragon behind the gate re- 
turned one answer: 

“Mile. Menetret is dead to the 
world. She has entered a convent, and 
I have sworn not to divulge the place of 
her retreat.” 

Euphrasie Mercier’s life, before she 
crept into the safe haven of the villa 
at Villemomble, had been a strange 
one. She had held a fortune in her 
hand and had seen it dwindle away. 
Accustomed as a girl to every luxury, 
she had learned to have recourse to 
every makeshift to hide her poverty. 
But one legacy which their father had 
left the Mercier children, no one could 
take from them. Cursed as they seemed 
to be, moving from country to country, 
this inheritance went with them, in- 
creasing with the years. Their father 
had endowed them with his mysticism 
and religious fanaticism. 

Least touched of all by this shadow 
was a son Zacharie, who had married 
and had a daughter, Adele. 

But Sidonie, Honorine and Camille 
each had a different character. Hono- 
rine, in spite of the fact that she had 
borne a son out of wedlock was the 
missionary, the Crusading spirit. She 
wrote letters to high ecclesiastics re- 
proaching them for not defending and 
proclaiming the church more strongly. 

Sidonie was the taciturn, gloomy 
visionary, a simple soul weighed down 
by the burden of imaginary sins and 
strange crimes, beating her breast and 
muttering remorseful prayers. Both 
of the sisters were beset by an invisible 
world of enemies, and saw enemies 
surrounding all those with whom they 
came in contact. They tried to chase 
away these tempters and demons with 
incantations and ceremonies. 
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Camille, now a middle-aged man, 
was a gentle, harmless creature. Wher- 
ever he lived, he spent most of his days 
in the church, kneeling for hours be- 
fore the pictured saints and following 
the priest round hke a child with a ten- 
der and reverent simplicity. 

Amid these afflicted ones, Euphra- 
sie stood out like a genius. In spite of 
the fact that she, too, believed in the 
supernatural and the miraculous, that 
she had visions of the Deity whom she 
addressed familiarly and asked for ad- 
vice on all matters, she had an essen- 
tially commercial mind in dealing with 
material things. She had a great de- 
termination, an indomitable will. Noth- 
ing could turn her aside from her pur- 
pose—especially when the question of 
her three charges was involved. 

The spirit of her father had ap- 
peared to her and commanded her to 
look after the three weaklings. She 
was their guardian, their protector, 
their champion. She fought like a 
tigress against the world. Such family 
affection. ig rare. 

For years Euphrasie had tried to 
run a shoestore in various streets in 
Paris. She had even learned to make 
shoes. And wherever she went, there 
went also her “ children.” 

It was while at Boulevard Hauss- 
mann that she had made the acquaint- 
ance of the timid, shrinking, slightly 
hypochondriacal Elodie Menetret with 
her fine clothes, her expensive shoes 
and furs, but she had not marked her 
down as her future employer. 

When the shoe business, which 
had been on its last legs, crashed 
to failure and Euphrasie found her- 
self with a hungry family to feed, 
Providence, so it seemed, set Elodie 
in her path again. She had just 
bought the villa, and was looking for 
some one to stay with her in the double 
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capacity of servant and companion. 
Euphrasie, who was expert in flattery, 
and a clever actress in concealing her 
real character, suggested herself as a 
devoted friend, and was engaged. 

For the first week or so Euphrasie 
fawned on her employer. She heaped 
her with exaggerated compliments, she 
fussed over her, she discovered new 
ailments and ran to and fro with medi- 
cines. She was indefatigable in screen- 
ing her from currents of air, in dark- 
ening the room, in protecting her from 
noises and visitors. 

This diligence soon alarmed Elodie. 
She had wanted a companion, not a 
shadow. ‘The woman was a perfect 
pest, even if her kindness was sincere, 
and Elodie had begun to wonder if it 


was. Yet she was afraid to dismiss 
Euphrasie. Euphrasie was quick to 


see her opportunity, and she peopled 
the villa with terrors. With this ghost- 
ly host at her beck and call she was able 
to so dominate her shrinking mistress 
that ‘Elodie would rather suffer Eu- 
phrasie’s presence than be left alone. 

It was on April 18 that Mile. Griere 
saw Elodie for the last time. A week 
later M. Grassner was told his friend 
had gone to Paris. A day or so later 
another friend, M. Riquier, was met 
with the astonishing news that his 
friend had entered a convent. 

M. Riquier got in touch with Elo- 
die’s njece, Louise Menetret, who was 
a dancer, and gave her the news and 
advice as to what to do. Louise has- 
tened out to the villa, and met with the 
same story. She was not allowed to 
pass the gate. So she carried her story 
to the police commissary at Montreuil, 
M. Oberinger, and said she was sure 
her aunt was being held a prisoner by 
Euphrasie Mercier. 

The policeman hummed and hawed, 
and said he would look into the matter, 
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He sent for Euphrasie, who came 
dressed with the utmost neatness and 
wearing her best manners and most 
convincing tones. s 

“ Why, what a lie,” she said indig- 
nantly when told of the accusation; 
“ God will surely punish the authors 
of these lies. My dear Mlle. Menetret 
has left the world and all its. wicked- 
ness. I wish she would allow. me to 
tell you where she is, but she strictly 
forbade me. But she has written to 
me—see, there is the letter. Just look 
at the date—Wednesday night.” 

The policeman glanced at the letter. 
He did not notice that there was no 
other date than the indefinite one of 
“ Wednesday night.” 

Euphrasie also exhibited a paper 
which she called by the high sounding 
name of Deed of Gift. It said: “I am 
leaving France—I leave all I possess 
to Mlle. Mercier—let her transact my 
business.” 

This document was undoubtedly in 


the hand of Elodie, though written in 


pain or with diffculty. ‘ 

M. Oberinger was completely taken 
in by his visitor, and promised that he 
would dispose of any interference 
from Elodie’s niece and her friends. 

Within a week the villa had become 
an asylum, in every sense of the word, 
for the Mercier family. Ina couple of 
days Honorine and Sidonie were 
strolling in the little walled garden, 
decked out in clothes which had be- 
longed to the lady who had retired 
from the world. 5 

One room of the house was fitted 
up as a chapel, and there candles 
burned all day before a banner of the 
Virgin worked by Honorine. 

Sometimes in the evening Camille 
took down the banner, and his two sis- 
ters, candles in their hands, followed 
it in procession round the garden, 
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chanting. ‘The poor things were su- 


premely happy in their imitations of 
saered ceremonies. 

In August, Euphrasie, dressed in 
some of Elodie’s clothes, journeted to 
Luxembourg. She put up at a hotel, 
and then took herself to a lawyer’s 
office. 

“ Monsieur,” she said with an im- 
portant air, “ I am Mlle. Elodie Mene- 
tret, and I have quite some property in 
France. I am going to make my resi- 
dence in your charming city, and I 
want to give a general power of attor- 
ney to one of my friends living in Vil- 
lemomble. The name is Euphrasie 
Mercier. Will you kindly draw up the 
document.” 

“Have you any papers establishing 
your identity, Mlle. Menetret?”” 

“ Surely,” said FEuphrasie in her 
most elegant manners.“ here they are.” 

She laid the papers on the table. The 
notary examined them. 

* Quite so. These appear to be in 
order, but—pardon the formality—lI 
must-do as the law demands—two wit- 
nesses are required to testify to your 
identity.” 

“I will get them,” said the indomi- 
table Euphrasie and went out of the 
office. 

She was back in half an hour with 
two witnesses, a musician and a bar- 
ber, who swore that the lady with them 
was Elodie Menetret. 

Afterward they went out and en- 
joyed a glass together out of the ten 
francs Euphrasie had paid to them for 
their friendly perjury. She had told 
them some cock and bull story, and 
they had swallowed it. 

It was plain sailing for Euphrasie 
now. Armed with this fake power of 
attorney, she returned to Villemomble 
and began to dispose of Elodie’s secu- 
rities and other property. 
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She took a lively interest in the 
house and garden, had flowers plant- 
ed, and herself took care of a dahlia 
bed. The gardener whom she em- 
ployed had strict orders not to touch 
that bed. Once a dog strayed in and 
began to scratch up the dahlia bed. 
Euphrasie came upon the beast and 
drove it out with screams and yells. 
Henceforth no animal was allowed to 
get as much as its nose past the gate. 

Rather recklessly she undertook 
some repairs upon the house, and when 
the workmen began to press for pay- 
ment, sent for her niece Adele, and 
made a fictitious sale of the property 
to her, to get herself out of the lawsuit 
with which she was threatened. 

Euphrasie had been in her mysteri- 
ous convent two years when Adele ar- 
rived. ‘The girl was soon bored to 
death by her life and the crazy atmos- 
phere in which she lived, so that she 
gladly welcomed a new inmate of the 
house. ‘This was Honorine’s sonyCha- 
teauneuf, a redheaded little runt of a 
rascal, who had deserted from the 
French army and gone to America. 
Aunt Euphrasie cherished the same de- 
votion for this young scoundrel as she 
did for all the rest of the family. She 
sent money to him, paid his passage to 
Brussels, went there to get him, and 
disguising him as a woman, managed 
to smuggle him into the country and 
convey him to Villemomble. 

Chateauneuf was not long in making 
the most of his opportunities. One 
fine morning he and Adele were miss- 
ing. They had run away to Brussels, 
and had been married. Euphrasie 
wrote to the bride and bridegroom to 
return to the shelter of her home. 

The happy day of her nephew’s re- 
turn was the beginning of trouble for 
her. - 

From the first moment of Chateau- 
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neuf’s stay in the house of mystery he 
scentedsomething wrong. Less gulli- 
ble than the general public and Elodie 
Menetret’s friends, he suspected that 
the convent to which this lady had 
gone was nearer home than had been 
hinted. 

He kept his ears cocked wide open 
_ to the talk of his mother and his aunt 
Sidonie, who were continually praying 
for the dead, and suggesting that the 
dead might well walk in the garden. 

He never had much faith -in this 
power of attorney which his aunt had 
obtained, and the more he pondered 
over the business the queerer it seemed 
to him. 

Besides, his Aunt Euphrasie gave 
way to strange fits of religious exalta- 
tion, in which she let fall highly sus- 
picious remarks. Also there was her 
strange and jealous regard for the 
dahlia bed. If she sat at a window 
overlooking it, her eyes were drawn to 
it as though by some magnetic attrac- 
tion. 

Putting two and two together and 
reaching a more or less satisfactory 
answer, the young man began to test 
his theory. He was engaged one day 
in the pastime of spinning a knife on 
the table and watching where it would 
stop. 

“That’s funny,” he said, looking up 
at his aunt. “Do you see where the 
blade points every time. To the gar- 
den. Thats where we can look for 
trouble when the corpses begin to 
speak.” 

“Will you keep still,” said. his aunt 
with a shudder. “ What nonsense are 
you talking?” And then she added, 
after a pause, “ Do you really think the 
dead can speak?” 

“ Sure thing!” said Chateauneuf, 

A few days later he tried to borrow 
a large amount of money from his lov- 
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ing aunt, but, unfortunately, in this 
case her avarice was greater than her 
affection, and she refused. Burning 
with injured innocence, Chateauneuf 
packed up a hand bag, appropriating 
such articles as were unattached and 
available and once more fled with his 
wife to Brussels. From there he 
wrote a formal denunciation of his 
aunt to the attorney of the department 
of the Seine, and at the same time sent 
a letter to Elodie’s uncle, in which he 
said that Elodie had been poisoned 
with phosphorous from match heads, 
cut up, burned in the bedroom and 
buried in the garden. 

To both letters he attached a neat 
little plan of the garden, on which the 
dahlia bed was marked—‘“Dig here.” 

Prompt action was taken by the 
authorities. Euphrasie was arrested. 
Under the bed of dahlias which she 
had so carefully guarded were found 
some charred bones, and some teeth, 
one of which was gold-filled. Doctors 
Riche and Brouardel declared these 
bones to be that of a woman of the 
approximate age of Elodie Menetret, 
and that they had been subjected to 
the action of fire. A dentist stated 
that one of the missing woman’s teeth 
had been filled by him. A corsage 
buckle found among the ashes was 
identified. 

In the house was found a hatchet 
with certain dark stains which the ex- 
perts said were those of human blood. 

An examination of the lily. and 
dahlia bulbs found buried with the re- 
mains led an expert gardener to say 
that they had been put into the earth- 
in the spring of 1883, at which time 
the mistress of the villa had disap- 
peared. 

A search was at once made in the 
convents of France, Belgium and 
Luxembourg. Needless to say, Mlle. 
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Elodie Menetret was not found in any 
of them. Her clothes, even a braid 
of her hair, was in Euphrasie’s posses- 
sion. A most damning point against 
the prisoner was her assumption of the 
missing woman’s identity, her substitu- 
tion before the notary in Luxembourg, 
and her disposal of jewels, securities, 
et cetera. 

Three alienists declared that in spite 
of her tendency toward religious 
mysticism, Euphrasie was respensible 
for her acts. ‘They dealt more tender- 
ly with the two sisters and the brother, 
who were committed to an asylum. 

The court in Paris was crowded 
when Euphrasie Mercier was brought 
in to stand trial for her life. She was 
an amazing figure who might have 
stepped from a Spanish canvas, one of 
Goya’s or Zuloaga’s old hags. 
her head she wore appropriately a 
Spanish mantilla—it was probably 
some of Elodie’s finery, and out of this 
shroud peered a withered, wrinkled 
face with hooked nose, an age-worn 
mask in which gleamed and twinkled 
two bright, malicious, knowing eyes. 

Insane she might have been, but her 
voice, her gestures were those of an 
actress. She had the makings of a 
player in her, and it was plain that she 
had found an outlet for her emotional 
talents in that curious strain of relig- 
ious fanaticism which ran through her 
actions and speech. 

When the question put to her was 
one concerning business or material 
affairs, she was briskly attentive, and 
fought the point like a shyster lawyer. 
But when she spoke of spirit messages, 
of the presence of angels, or the 
temptations of the devil, she laid down 
her lorgnette, and, with hand uplifted, 
intoned like a prophetess delivering an 
inspired message. 

M. Dubard presided over the Court 


Over 
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of Assizes, and, before hearing the 
eighty-two witnesses, put H[uphrasie 
through a searching questioning, 

“Elodie Menetret took you to Vil- 
lemomble as her companion in the 
house she had just bought?” 

“It was I who bought the house,” 
retorted Euphrasie. “I bought it on 
God’s command.” : 

“But Mile. Menetret paid for the 
house?” : 

“ With fifteen thousand francs I lent 
her.” 

“Have you the receipt to show for 
this payment?” 

“ Pm no business woman. Mademoi- 
selle said, * You are in your own house, 
and possession is nine-tenths of the 
liwo 

“ As a matter of fact you were her 
servant?” 

“Oh, we arranged that between our- 
selves. I wanted to hide my state of 
finances from the rest of my family, 
whom I had been supporting all my 
life. You see I was getting old, and 
I wanted to keep some of my savings 
for God’s share.” 

“At Villemomble you excited 
mademoiselle’s weakened nerves by 
telling her stories of ghosts, of mur- 
derers. You used to say that the 
police never got there until after the 
crime. - You -were right in this 
lamentable case. The. police did not 
do anything until two years after the 
murder.” 

“I know nothing about any mur- 
der!’ Euphrasie snapped. 

“She started to make an inventory 
of her jewels and other property on 
April 18. That was the date of her 
disappearance. Since then no one has 
seen her. She has been sought every- 
where, but not a trace of her has been 
found.” 

ean answered 


explain that,” 
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Euphrasie glibly. “ She made up her 
mind to leave society. She was dead 
in love with a young man whom she 
could not marry. She adored him 
even as the angels worship. And then 
she was afraid to live in the house. 
Men with a sinister look were prow!- 
ing about the garden walls. One night 
she went and threw herself on her 
knees at the feet of a priest, and he told 
her what to do to find peace. She 
spent the whole night burning letters, 
and then next day she went away. She 
left me a farewell bequest—a deed of 
gift.” 

“ Yes, a few lines in scribbled writ- 
ing, a few unfinished frantic phrases, 
as if she had been paralyzed by terror, 
as if some one had guided her hand in 
her last moments of dying agony.” 

“ May God forgive you,” remarked 
Euphrasie calmly. 

“We have just listened to your ver- 
sion of the departure of your mistress. 
Do you know what the prosecution 
allege? That Elodie Menetret never 
left the house at Villemomble, that you 
murdered her and buried her there.” 

“No, I haven't the heart to harm a 
cat or a rabbit. Me, kill a poor lady 
I was so fond of?” 

“ Where is she?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You were very fond of your 
nephew?” continued Judge Dubard. 

“ Yes, unluckily for me, The spirits 
had told me that this boy would bring 
me misfortune.” 

“How did he happen to discover 
your secret?” 

“What secret?” inquired Euphrasie 
blandly. 

“The death of Mile. Menetret.” 

“ Mile. Menetret is not dead.” 

“Chateauneuf came to the con- 
clusion that you had murdered her.” 
- “He is plotting with my enemies.” 
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“ He asked you for money, and when 
you refused to give it to him, de- 
nounced you to the authorities.” 

“ Yes, yes—yes; he wanted to go to 
America. I said to him: ‘ My boy, I 
haven’t got the money by me. If I 
had it, I’d let you have it? But he 
wouldn’t wait. Satan had put greed 
into his heart.” 

“Jt is significant of his knowledge 
that he accurately designated the spot 
in the garden where the remains of 
Mile. Menetret would be found. And 
there they were found.” 

“ \What—what was found there? A 
bone or two, not enough to fill a pocket 
handkerchief. The garden issan old 
cemetery.” 

“ Nothing of the kind. The only 
skeleton found there is that lying over 
there on the table among the exhibits 
in the case. 

“When your ‘sister Honorine ar- 
rived at the house, the day after the 
disappearance of Mlle. Menetret, you 
greeted her with a strange remark: ‘I 
have just accomplished a great work 
with the help of the angels.’ ” 

“I had just cleaned up the garden 
and scraped the walls. God always 
gives me strength when I need it. I 
am innocent, I tell you, and may your 
conscience answer as much for you.” 

“You know the extraordinary pub- 
licity which has been given to your 
case. If Mlle. Menetret is living, she, 
your friend and confidante, would 
surely have come forward to. deliver 
you. But she is dead. Look upon 
that skeleton and swear that these 
bones are not the piteous remains of 
Elodie Menetret.”’ 

“ Before God, I swear it,” said Eu- 
phrasie strongly, “ I have never killed 
any one, and when I am called upon 
to appear before the highest judge of 
all, I will ascend straight up to heaven.” 
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Adele’s evidence was anything but 
favorable to her aunt. Her aunt made 
a will in her favor leaving her. every- 
thing provided she take care of the 
fools of the family. Her aunt had 
showed her Mlle. Menetret’s papers 
and said she was her heiress and that 
there was no chance of her returning 
to claim her money. “ When I die,” 
she said, “bury me in the garden. Id 
rather lie in the earth than in a coffin.” 

“Did your aunt ever speak to you 
of the existence of an old cemetery in 
the garden?” 

“ No, it was Aunt Honorine who 
said one day: * There are corpses in the 
garden. We ought to get the priest 
here to bless them.’ Chateauneuf knew 
lots of things. One day when I was 
there he looked hard at Aunt Euphrasie 
and said: ‘Some day the dead will 
speak here.’ ” 

“ Did your aunt ever show you hair 
belonging to Mile. Menetret?’” Adele 
was asked. 

* Yes, monsieur, a long blond braid.” 

“It was a braid of false hair. Oh, 
how can you say such things, you 
wretched girl, and I did so much for 
you? You have deceived me, and I 
hope the Holy Virgin will punish you.” 

The star witness of the trial was 
Chateauneuf. He spoke in a whining 
singsong voice. He was very meek 
and chastened, it nearly broke his sensi- 
tive heart to admit his relationship to 
the wicked old woman accused of mur- 
der, whose crime he so deplored. As 
he looked like a scoundrel and bore 
every evidence of being a treacherous 
hypocrite, he «was not what one might 
call a popular figure. But he was the 
backbone of the case against Euphrasie 
and so had to be listened to. 

“T ought to warn you,” said. the 
presiding judge, addressing the jury, 
“that this man is an informer.” 
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“Yes, that’s him,” chimed in Eu- 
phrasie. “ Take a good look at him. 
That's my nephew, the same that used 
to call me dear aunt in his letters.” 

Chateauneuf kept his eyes away 
from his irate aunt. 

“ I am twenty-seven,” he said, “ and 
I was brought up by my old man. My 
mother, Honorine, was as daffy over 
religion as my aunt. I joined the army 
where I had a great time, and then | 
beat it for the States. My aunt wrote 
me there. to come home—she said she 
was rich. 

“T couldn’t come back to France, so 
I took up residence in Brussels. My 
aunt came for me. She said: ‘ You've 
got to come back with me, deary, or 
Pidie: 2" 

“He's a downright scoundrel,” said 
Euphrasie, “ God will punish him yet.” 

“ Stick to the facts,” said the presid- 
ing judge to Chateauneuf. “ Shortly 
after you came to Villemomble you 
guessed that Mile. Menetret had been 
murdered?” 

“T was suspicious about the power 
of attorney, and when I asked my aunt 
what had become of mademoiselle, she 
couldn’t tell me. And then there was 
her fuss about the dahlia bed.” 

“So you discovered the crime by a 
process of deduction.” 

“ I could play the spirit game with 
the best of them. F told her I had 
visions just like her, and the day was 
coming when the dead would speak. I 
wanted her to get the idea I had 
guessed about the murder.” 

Lies, lies, every- word of it!” 
shouted Euphrasie. “ Oh, F thought 
you were an honest boy, but I- was 
wrong.” 

“I never let up,” Chateauneuf con- 
tinued with a virtuous sniff, “till I 
could point out the very spot where 
the bones could be found.” 
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“ My enemies buried ‘em there. God 
told me to be on my guard,” Euphrasie 
interjected. 

“Why did you inform against your 
aunt?” the court asked. 

“To save her soul. Besides I had 
to think of other people. My aunt was 
Setting ready to croak some other vic- 
tim. At least that was the impression 
I got.” 

“What precise fact led you to be- 
lieve Mille. Menetret had been mur- 
dered?” 

“There was a holy banner that my 
mother had embroidered, and it was 
hung up in the house at Villemomble, 
and they kept candles burning before 
it, night and day. They were always 
kneeling in front of it. Aunt Kuphrasie 
used to get down on her knees, and 
kiss the floor sixteen times. ‘Then she 
would crawl backward and get up on 
her feet and open the window, and cry 
out: 

“tTn the name of God, be driven 
out, Beelzebub, Lucifer, Satan and all 
the host of hell. Avaunt ye terrors. 
Avaunt judges, police and law courts. 
‘Avaunt phantoms of my garden. 
Menetret now dead, rest in peace, in 
the peace of the Lord and the glory of 
the elect. Amen.’ 

“That finished me. I left Villemom- 
ble and wrote to M. Kuehn, head of 
the detective department.” 

The witness then begged to be ex- 
cused. He had to get away before 
his safe conduct expired, otherwise he 
would have been arrested as a deserter 
from the French army. 

His wife was recalled for a few more 
questions. 
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“Don’t lie,” screamed her aunt, “T 
forbid you to lie, little hussy. The 
devil’s got into you. God orders me 
to fast three nights and three days to 
drive the demon out of your body, you 
little Judas, you.” 

The last witness was a shabby little 
dancer, Elodie Menetret’s niece, Louise. 

“ I'm delighted to see you,” said Eu- 
phrasie in mincingly polite tones. “ You 
are the image of your dear aunt.” 

The only person in the whole trial 
for whom she had a good word was 
the blundering police commissary, 
Oberinger. He was hailed as being a 
“ good, kind gentleman!” which did not 
go far to console him for the sarcastic 
comments passed upon his conduct of 
the case by the bench. 

At ten o’clock in the evening of the 
fourth day of the trial, the jury went 
out, and after an hour and a half re- 
turned with a verdict—guilty of mur- 
der, theft, and forgery. 

Sentence of twenty years’ imprison- 
ment was pronounced. It was the 
severest punishment which could be in- 
flicted on one of the prisoner’s age— 
after the jury had strangely enough 
granted extenuating circumstances. 

Euphrasie Mercier this time was 
dumb. She uttered neither prayer nor 
curse as she was led away. It may be 
doubted whether she had the vaguest 
comprehension that she had become en- 
titled to have her portrait added to the 
Gallery of Crime, but she had at least 
this doubtful satisfaction, that what- 
ever ghastly scene had been enacted 
within the bedroom of Elodie Mene- 
tret, she alone was the unconquered 
guardian of the secret details. 


CHARACTER REVEALED IN 
YOUR HANDWRITING 


Epiror’s Note — After 
making character analysis, 
through handwriting, his 


hobby for more than a score 
of years, John Fraser has re- 
cently won wide renown in 
New York City as a popular 
lecturer on this subject. 

He conducts a_ thriving 
business of analyzing charac- 
ter from handwriting; and 
many notables in this country 


J. McC., Davenport, Iowa—You 
impress me as a very self-important 
young fellow. You certainly love to 
strut around where the girls are. You 
are in your element when those fair 
ones’ eyes are turned on you. Of 
course you are magnanimous and lav- 
ish in the spending of money, an ex- 
planation perhaps, of your colossal 
popularity. 

The Good Book says that in Heaven 
the sheep and the goats will be divided. 
I have found it to be different in 
America. The sheep are usually the 
goats in this old land of ours. So 
beware brother, and stop being a hu- 
man lollipop before it is too late. Pm 
glad to, see that you have the makings 
of a big man, if you would only get 
down to earth and be yourself. 

I like your logical turn of mind. You 
could be constructive in your thinking. 
One of your strongest traits is your 


good judgment. You have the faculty 


and abroad have compli- 
mented him on the accuracy 
of his findings. 

By special arrangement his 
personal analysis is given to 
DETECTIVE FicTION WEEKLY 
readers for ten cents in U, S. 
POSTAGE, or free with o 
$1.00 subscription for thir- 
teen issues (in Canada $1.75 
for subscription). Please fill 
out the spectal coupon. 


of just knowing how things should be 
done. You appear to be a good-na- 
tured chap. Always candid and out- 
spoken. Sometimes too much so, 
which bears out the fact that all the 
gush in the oil business is not confined 
to the gushers, nor to the State of 
Texas, since you live in Iowa. Another 
thing is your self-dependence. You also 
carry this a little too far. I believe in 
a man standing on his two feet, but 
when it comes to sheer domination, as 
it is in your case, you descend to the 
bully class of men who believe in the 
mailed fist. When you read this, you 
would do well to stop, look, and con- 
sider, before you get a day older. 


keuk fio Cowen 


Mrs. L. O. F., Asbury Park, N. J.— 
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CHARACTER REVEALED IN YOUR HANDWRITING 


I should sa, that you possess many 
strong positive traits, and have enough 
faults and failings to make you an in- 
teresting woman. 

Mentally, your thinking is somewhat 
diffused, and you are not able to keep 
the various matters occupying your 
attention clear and separate in your 
mind. 

You are inclined to mix one with 
the other, and the obvious result is 
that your decisions are vague, and 
your mind is never strongly con- 
vinced on any question you are con- 
sidering. 

You seem to be very susceptible to 
sentiment, and your sympathies are 
sasily aroused. You are given to fret- 
ting and worrying about the trivialities. 
You would do well to get out of this 
habit. A fretter is a disagreeable per- 
son to have around, at any time. You 
are also self-contained. You are able 
to rely On your resources to a very 
great extent. 

Your strong will-power makes you 
opinionative: You do not like to meet 
people who entertain different opinions 
than yourself. It also makes you im- 
patient with those who you think are 
inferior to you in ability and in general 
intelligence. 

Toward such unfortunates you hand 
out a sample of your temper, which, to 
say the least, is fiery and quick. Any 
woman possessing such a temper is 
bound to be hard to live with, and, I’m 
sorry to say, you are no exception to 
the rule. 

I further observe that you are a very 
discriminating woman. You practice 
diplomacy and tact when you think it 
advisable to do so. This is your saving 
grace and enables you to get out of a 
difficult situation. You have a dis- 
tinctive personality, and considerable 
inherent ability. Your faults are not 
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serious, but it would be better 
if they were eradicated. 


ee M. F., Los Angeles, Calif.—I’m 
afraid I am going to have to class you 
as a mediocre person. You show no 
very great aptitudes. You do not pes- 
sess an interesting mind. You lack in- 
tellectual depth, consequently you will 
never occupy a very high position. All 
this is seen by the flamboyancy of your 
pen strokes. Like many others who 
recognize their own shortcomings, you 
try to make up for your lacks by dis- 
play and ostentation. You fool no one 
but yourself, however, and this piece 
of bravado adds nothing to your repu- 
tation. 

As I have said before in these col- 
umns to some of your competitors in 
self-importance, the man who has to 
stand on his. dignity to make others 
see him, resembles the Chinaman who 
sat on his pigtail to keep his head erect. 
You should remember that modesty is 
the garment of wisdom. The greater 
the knowledge, the greater the modesty. 
Your looped letters reveal a mine of 
information to me. By them I see that 
you are inherently clever. 

When it comes to the superficial 
things in life, you have the faculty of 
seeing quickly the funny side of a situ- 
ation.. You belong to the type of men 
who spend most of their time in telling 
their fellows a ‘ brand new story.” We 
find one of your sort in every office. 
Up to a point your tribe is very enter- 
taining company, PI admit, but unfor- 
tunately the gilt soon wears off their 
gingerbread, with the result they be- 
come “marked men” and are minus 
friends in the long run. My advice to 


for you 
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you is, instill a little more seriousness 
into your thinking. Popcorn minds 
may be in great demand at a flappers’ 
party, but their face value doesn’t 
amount to much in the world of busi- 


` 


Mrs. M. A. F., London, Ont.—The 
circles over your “Ts” don’t impress 
me very much. They may look pretty, 
but to the graphologist, they are sim- 
ply a mannerism. ae 

You are trying vainly to be eccentric 
and unconventional, but I’m afraid you 
are not succeeding very well. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if many of your friends 
have already said that you were crazy. 
Of course, these peculiar pen-strokes 
could also be the result of some mental 
disturbance brought about by a sud- 
den shock to the nervous system. In 
your case, I see nothing in your hand- 
writing to indicate the latter. It is 
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nothing more nor less than an attempt 
to be different from other people. 

Then again, you are inclined to be 
passive, and show very little power of 
resistance. You are extremely reserved 
with strangers, and consequently you 
do not make friends very readily. Your 
tendency to get into the “blues” is 
very pronounced. If I were your phy- 
sician, I would prescribe to you a men- 
tal exterminator. It is as necessary to 
you as your tooth brush. You have 
far too many germs in that mind of 
yours. If you only knew it, you are 
killing the most precious thing any hu- 
man being could possess—peace of 
mind. 

I further observe a very affectionate 
strain in your character. In this con- 
nection you are really demonstrative, 
and, as a rule, you would not hesitate 
to show your likes and dislikes. Re- 
garding your question, as to how long 
I think you will live, well, Mrs. F., ` 
my answer to that question is, how did 
you feel this morning? 


Do you want Mr. Fraser's analysis of your character and a personal 
letter from him? Then send us the coupon and six lines of your handwriting, 


in ink, with ten cents in U. S. POSTAGE. 


Mr. Fraser will send you an 


analysis. Or, send us one dollar for a thirteen-wecks’ subscription to DETEC- 
TIVE Fiction WEEKLY (in Canada, one dollar and seventy-five cents), and 
Mr. Fraser will send you @ FREE analysis! 


To John Fraser, Detective Fiction Weekly, 260 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Signature. 


Street... 


FLASHES FROM READERS 


Where Readers and Editor Get Together te Gossip 
and Argue, and Everyone Speaks Up His Mind 


KADERS are taking a lively in- 

terest in Degrecrivę Fiction 

WEEKLY. They are not satisfied 
merely to form their opinions and keep 
quiet. They are writing in to tell us. 
And that’s exactly what we want. We 
want to hear from you abdut what you 
like, what yot dislike. Here are some 
interesting comments—like hundreds 
we have been getting every week. See 
if you agree with the writers. 


HOW TO. SUCCEEBS 
Dear EDITOR: 

I read your magazine since its first number 
and am considering never more to buy one 
issue because, instead of improving, it is get- 
ting worse and worse. 

[n the first place: why do you cut out more 
and more the true stories? Those are the ones 
which are, without any doubt, the most inter- 
esting ones for the real intelligent people. 

Stories like Chanda-Lung and other Oriental 
nonsense are an insult to the intelligence of 
the educated readers. The Lester Leith stories 
are impossible ones; the first and maybe the 
second one, were interesting enough, but to 
give us So many about an impossible character 
as Leith is not right at all. 

It was a good thought of yours not to con- 
tinue the stories with a character like that 
half-wit sheriff who repeated in every one of 
his stories: “As my grammy used to say.” 
It was also good to discontinue stories about 
Dizzy McArthur and Saxophone Smithers. 


The Riordan and Jack Calhoun characters 
are splendid ones, but the trouble is you have 
given us much too much-of them. The stories 
with Ruggles as the star were all the bunk. 
Bill Lawson, the shoe-shining detective, is ab- 
solutely overdone, and I am quite sure the 
majority of your regular readers don't wish to 
read ever again of him. 

The serials are all far too much drawn out, 
and I am sure only a few readers ever read 
them, I never read a serial any more. 

Let me give you the following good advice: 
Give us every week at least five or six true 
stories (not in serial form), four or five snap- 
py short stories, cut the serials entirely out or, 
if yow wish to keep a certain class of people 
content, give never more than ove per issue. 
A novelette now and then—not too long, and 
not with impossible stars as Ruggles or Lester 
Letth—will be all right. 

And cut out, in the first place, John Fraser's 
analyses; they are absolutely the bunk. He 
was not a mile out in mine, as Mr. Lewis, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., wrote in your issue of August 
3. but about fei miles. Also cut out the 
Cipher Secrets, which interest only a very few 
of your readers, and also the “ Coming Next 
Week”; and if you do all this you sure will 
not require any more the “Flashes From 
Readers,” because all readers will be content 
and nobody will have any more reason to com- 
plain. And the letters full of praise, which 
then surely will come in a great number, keep 
those in your files and look them over now 
and then with great satisfaction, but please 
don’t publish them; it is not good policy to 
do so and most of us don’t believe, anyhow, 
in published praise; we think you write them 
yourself, 
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lf you follow my advice entirely you surely 
will have one of the finest magazines on the 
market and although you will lose some of 
your old readers—the ones who crave serials, 
Chanda-Lung, Ruggles, Lester Leith and other 
impossible nonsense—you surely wil] win ten 
times more new readers. 

The above opinion is not only mine, but 
also that of dozens of my friends in the film 
colony, many of whom already have stopped 
reading your magazine. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cuas, A. MILLSFIELD, 
Hollywood, Cal. 


EDDIE GUERIN’S STORY 
Dear Sir: 

I’ve read your magazine for two or three 
years and haye always liked it. In fact, Fm 
fond of any detective stories. I tike Victor 
Maxwell's stories very much. Hope he will 
continue to write for your magazine. 

Now I would like to state my mind about 
Eddie Guerin’s story. I’ve been reading his 
story because I thought it would be very inter- 
esting—lI’ve read and heard so much about 
him. To me his story was a great disappoint- 
ment, especially the last installment. I posi- 
tively know that Robert Considine, alias 
Charles Smith, was not drunk when he shot 
Eddie Guerin. I also know that Chicago May 
never betrayed Guerin to the police: It was 
through Chicago May Churchill that Guerin 
was able to escape from Devil’s Island, other- 
wise he would have died, as nearly every 
prisoner does that is sentenced to Devil's 
Island. 

After all Chicago May had done for him, 
and the way he showed his appreciation, I 
wouldn’t have blamed her for betraying him 
to the police. 

I'll. always uphold my sex whether crook 
or Christian. I think Chicago May was far 
too good to have a man such as Guerin speak 
the untruth about her. 

A stanch admirer, 

Yours very truly, 
Boots Bonp, 
Prescott, Ariz. 


AS HISTORY UNFOLDS 
Dear EDITOR: 

I would like to air my opinion of your 
stories, being a regular reader and detective 
story fan of Flynn’s for three years, attracted 
from the start by the true stories. 

First come the true stories. As history un- 
folds human nature, so do your true stories. 
Flynn’s would not be Flynn’s without them. 
Next, because they are more like trite stories, 
come E. P. Ware’s Calhoun, head and shoul- 
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ders above most of the other fiction. Then 
Riordan, Don H. Thompson’s, H. de Polo’s, 
with the Leith stories entertaining, but too 
much inclined to ridicule the detectives. 
A, MCCABE, 
Nevada City, Calif. 


MOST OF THEM LIKED IF 
To THE EDITOR: 

I am a steady reader of your magazine and 
would continue tò read it if only for the 
Lester Leith stories. However, a few more 
stories like “The Secret,’ by John Hunter, 
and your public will be one less. I have read 
many mystery stories, but that was the worst 
yet. People like to see an exciting climax, 
and not find out at the end of the story that 
the mysterious killer was dead all throughout 
the story. Wonder what your other readers 
think about it. Yours, 

Epwarp R, KELLY, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Get an-artist’s original illustration 
of a story in DETECTIVE FICHON 
WEEKLY. Fill out and send us coupons 
from ten -different issues of the 
magazine. 


“HERE'S MY VOTE" 


Editor, 
DETECTIVE Fiction WEEKLY, 
280 Broadway, N. Y, C., N. Y. 


The stories I like best in this 
issue of the magazine are as fol- 
lows: 


i did sot ike -e 
because............... 
Nome... 
avert. ie 
eee SS eee 


nema emnastenwareemenerecasreeeaeresensreneassee 


SOLVING CIPHER SECRETS 


Edited by M. E. Ohaver 


{TH the publication of Prim- 

rose’s celebrated “ Equus ” 

crypt in the July 6 issue there 
arose throughout the land a great ery 
of protest and: bewilderment. 

However, Primrose was quick to offer 
in last week’s Crypt No. 2 a simplified 
and more understandable version of 
the same text, the answer to which ap- 
pears below. ‘To further quiet the out- 
burst, Primrose has also submitted the 
following authentic interpretation of 
his original message. 

“The contribution,” explains Prim- 
rose, “was a cryptogrammatic pot- 
pourri containing three statements, 
with a challenge to solve. The first 
statement— Equus, horse tribe, flops’ 
—meant that the horse is falling into 
disuse; the second statement—’ wood- 
ruff, near draw-well, flavors wine ’— 
that the herb in question can be used 
in. flavoring wine; the third—— cross- 
staff, shilly-shally nixey, past —that 
the ‘cross-staff,” a former sea instru- 
ment, is now ‘past,’ and tundecidedly 
no, a literal meaning of “ shilhy-shally 
nixey. 

The actual decipherment of this 
cabalistic concoction apparently afford- 
ed less difficulty than the interpreta- 
tion of the meaning, so that, practi- 
cally, the crypt was a cipher within a 
cipher. However, most of the fans 
started by guessing “ shilly-shally ” 
outright, proceeding then with “ cross- 
staff,” “ woodruff,” and so on. Upon 
the whole, solvers were agreed that the 
doubled letters afforded the sreadiest 
means of attack. 

“Nutmeg” is entertaining you this 
week with a cipher transcript of a 


humorous newspaper advertisement. 
Compare D and GDHH, MBJ and BJ, 
OAN and CQOA, and you will get all 
but one letter in word 23. The suffixes 
-XUS and -XSE, and the two-letter 
word XL, should start you with M. 
O.’s crypt, but will still leave you with 
work to do. Try your own methods of 
solution with Mrs. Alice S$. Zimmer’s 
interesting No. 3. 


No. 1—By “ Nutmeg.” 
ABCDEF: D GDHH ABC IF JF KLBA- 
KDIHF MBJ NFICK EBACJOECFN 
MBJ BJ IP OAP BCQFJ CQOA RPK- 
FHM. RP IFN OAN IBOJN DK OIK- 
FAC GDCQBSC EOSKF. 


No. 2—By M, O; 
PUMVIB IGBMV’L QBUSMXIBL LJG- 
BJIAZ IDXLM MUHGZ. JXCXAXN- 
GMXUS XL OXHILWBIGH. UTB 
WXUSIIBL GBI HGBXSE GCXGMU- 
BL, JUSLMGSMAZ BXLEXSE MVIXB 
AXCIL,. 


No. 3—By Mrs. Alice S. Zimmer. 
AZBYBC AULPBC AXDWECVAEX- 
CW FVUEB GCBFYVBDEZT AXDGV- 
WB SIHUEUXVW WXZYBCW EPCX- 
VNP WTWEBISEUA BILZXTIBDE 
XG “GSZWB ZBSRW.” 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


i—Lester Leith schemed safe, smart,* 
stirring stratagem, Indeed, it was “A 
Peach of a Scheme.” So simple, swift, 
satisfyingly sure. I read it twice, chuck- 
ling the while. 


2—The horse is disappearing; woodruff, 
near cistern, helps wine; cross-staff now 
past, undecidedly no: three statements, or 
potpourri, 


3—Aviation student essays loops during 
solo flight, stalls motor, goes into nose 
dive, crashes through hangar. 


Answers to this week’s cryptograms 
will appear in the next issue. Solvers’ 
Lists are published monthly. Send us 
your cryptograms and solutions, fans! 
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COMING NEXT WEEK ! 


È was the shrill ringing of the telephone that startled Dr. John Field out 
of his sleep that night when horror first stalked into Himbledon, 

It was Roger “Thathes’ s voice, choked and breathless, that froze the 
physician with the nameless fear of something terrible, something unknown, 

“Thank Heaven you're in, Field!” Thames cried. ‘‘ Come right over, 
Life and death—don’t call any one else. Come right away!” 

Strangely, Thames’s house was dark and silent when Dr. Field ran across 
the broad front porch. He did not pause to ring. He put his hand on the 
door. It was open. Inside, the hall was black and abysmal. 

“Thames!” he shouted. “ Where are you? 

He heard a half-strangled, inarticulate cry, and follow ed it into Thames’s 
study. 

A single lamp burned there, a ruby lamp that threw a scarlet glow over 
an amazing sight. 

Roger Thames stood leaning against a wall, both hands clutching a fami: 
kerchief to his face, shuddering in excruciating agony. 

And as he hurried across ‘the room toward him, Field stumbled. 

“ Thames, what has—” Field paused, horrified, staring down at the 
body of a woman which lay at his feet. 

In a flash the physician noted her beauty, took in the blond hair that 
spread under her head on the dark carpet, saw the pistol that rested a few 
inches from her dead fingers. 

And he turned back to his friend, who was rocking with pain, sobbing 
over and over: “ Do something for me, John. Oh, God! What agony!” 

The horror had come to Himbledon. 

Sefore the police arrived, Dr. Field knew two things. That a malignant 
fate was onthe trail of a dozen people; that a ghastly mystery held suddenly 
in its grip the lives of an uncomprehending household. 

Read this new serial by the author of “ The Red Yacht Sails.” 


White Scars 


By Madeleine Sharps Buchanan 


And thrilling stories by J. Allan Dunn, Victor Maxwell, T. T. Flynn, 
Frank King, Eugene Cunningham, John Wilson Murray and others in 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


cools ... AFTER SHAVING... protects 


If you want a real treat in face comfort, though a moist sea breeze were blowing 
do this tomorrow morning after you against your cheeks. Gone that feeling 
shave: Simply douse full strength Listerine of rawness. Gone that burning sensation. 
on your face. Moreover, it eliminates 
Immediately you note the risk of infection. 
a glow of health—a Because full strength 
<i es > ; ASTRINGENT SR! 
tingling, zippy sensation ye Se: Listerine, though safe 
: The same qualities that make Listerine > . : : 
that wakes up your skin. | soothing after shaving, recommend its | and healing in action, kills 
Then, as Listerine | : <br wontea ssenasttingent. inciden- i perms. in. Gounts . rang 


tally, itis a very economical one. Your 


dries, a wonderful feel- wife will be glad to know about it. ing up to 200,000,000 


ing of coolness, as in 15 seconds. 
LESTERINE 


KILLS 200,000,000 GERMS IN FIFTEEN SECONDS 


Try it, madam, as an 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


ADVERT 


ISING SE 


CTION 


Bec 


There's the germ of a story in 
this picture, What can you do with 
it? What couldn't you do with it if 
you were a newspaper-trained writer? 


What makes a salable salary? 


O VE good idea (how many fine ideas have died in 
your mind this year?) or one interesting experi- 
ence, plus the ability and NERVE to write it. 


Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve—lack of 
confidence—is the steel chain that fetters many a 
natural-born writer to some dull, uncongenial task 
“Maybe I haven't got it in me” brings many a poten- 
tial best-seller to a premature close. Ability without 
enterprise seldom finds its target. 


Have you ever noticed that efery year scores of young men 
graduate from the newspaper profession into the ranks of suc- 
cessful writers? Why? Most newspaper men know that writ- 
ing “salable stuff” is no dark and mysterious secret. Day 
after day, they write—and write. The very nature of their 
calling crowds their minds with ideas. Their copy is pains- 
takingly corrected and criticized—by experts. Occasionally, 
friendly (or threatening) advice is thrown in. And gradually, 
fewer and fewer corrections are necessary. Astonishing how 
quickly an intelligent man can learn to write by writing. 


An inspiring reproduction 
of a big-city newspaper office 


The Newspaper Institute of America has perfected a course 
of training based on the New York Copy-Desk Method, The 
essence of this method is to start and keep you writing in your 
own home on your own time, Your work is watched, edited 
and guided just as if you were working for a big metropolitan 
daily. Experienced New York newspaper men are in direct 
charge of your instruction. Working on definite assignments 

talking things over (by mail) with old-timers 


trying, failing—then succeeding . . writing, writing, 
writing a man soon finds himself and his confidence 
through the N. I. A. 

Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will reveal your 


ability, gauge your possibilities—measure you exactly for the 
training you need. Send in the coupon and get it. Fill it out 
and returait tous. Our editors will analyze it for you and 
tell you exactly what it shows. It’s free: there’s no obliga- 
tion. Send the coupon now. Newspaper Institute of America, 


1776 Broadway, New York. 
—— e ga 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 
Test and further information about writing for profit. 


[Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
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1 Address.» 
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' call on you.) 
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confidential. No salesmen wilt | 


No. A40—$62 
$2 Deposit—$1.25 Week 
his exquisite, diamond ring is con- 
sidered extremely handsome, A fine qual-\ 
ity, full cut, genuine blue-white diamond 
full of fiery brilliance and sparkling colors, 
is set in this lady’s, popular 18 Kt. white 
gold mounting. It makes a wonderful en- 
gagement ring or friendship ring. Your 
friends will think you paid $100 for 
it. Everyone will admire it. The 
gift case is free. Sold on 


SEND NO When you get the 
ting, pay only 

MONE Y $200 to the post- 
If you keep it, pay only 

31.25 a week for one whole year. 
All credit dealings kept strictly 


Weareanotd Money Back 
firm of dit GUARANTEE 


mondimport- 
ers, You take no risk. If you are} 
not satisfied that the ring is the 
biggest bargain you ever got, re- 
confidential—No orders acce turn it and we will refund every, 
frompersons under20yearsofage, | cent that you pai 


PRICE CUT TO $62.00 —WORTH $100.00 


You can now buy this gorgeous ring at the wholesale price. Compare 
it with similar rings at $100. We guarantee it to stand any test or 
comparison, Greatest bargain offered by any Diamond Importer. 
We allow8% annual increase in exchange for a largerdiamondring. 
Write for FREE fliustrated Catalog 
It brings our large Jewelry Store right into your home. Gives weights, 
grades and complete description so you can buy diamonds like an ex- 
pert. Gives you information other jewelers dare not tell. 
Genuine Blue-White Diamonds as low as $197.00 a Carat. 
AGENTS WANTED—EARN $100 WEEK. Write for CO 


ST TER RLIN DIAMOND 


& WATCH 


DIAMOND IMPORTERS—$1,000,000 STOCK—ESTABLISHED : 
1540 BROADWAY 


DEPT.2639 NEW YORK 


EREE: , 
RADIO 


Aer RAOG Saves You Money on Sets and Parts 


ss, aie AGENTS and DEALERS wanted 
ORES 


WHOLESALE RADIO SERVICE CO. 
36 VESEY ST., Dept. EE N YC. 


Lack of Power or Energy, Weakness or excessive 
drains on the Nervous System. The Specific Pill, 
Winchester’s Hypophosphites. $1.00 per box or 


bottle, postpaid, literature free. 
Winchester & Co., | Est. 70 Years Box 235, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Send for my Book 


STRONG ARMS and 
BROAD SHOULDERS 


for 25c coin or 30c stamps 
Illustrated with 20 full-page balf-tone cuts, showing exercises 
that will quickly develop, beautify and gain great strength io 
your shoulders, arms and hands, without any apparatus, 


Equal to a $20.00 Course 
Prof. ANTHONY BARKER 
1235 6th Ave. Studio G New York City 


SONG WRITERS! 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
are paid on work found acceptable for publica- 
tion. Anyone wishing to write either the words or 
music for songs may submit work for free ex- 
amination and advice. Past experience unnecessary. 
New demand created by “Talking Pictures” 
fully described in our free book. Write for it 
Today. NEWCOMER ASSOCIATES 

726 Earle Building, New York 


WRITE for 
this BIGT9IO .. 
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In answering any advertisement on this page 


it ig desirable that you mention this magazine. 


ADVERT 


SING SECTION 


Easy as 


In a Few Months 
This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 


NY one 
method. 


music by this 
fraction 


can easily learn 
And the cost is only a 
acher. 


of-the 


remarkable new 
old 
entirely 


A-B-C ' 


You Can Play Any Instrument 


slow 


way. -You don’t need a private te You study 

at home. Almost before you realize it you are playing real 

tunes and melodie both popular and cla , to please your 

friends, amuse yourself, and make mone This wonderful 

new method of ding and playing music is as simple as 

reading a book. No private teacher could make it any clear 

er, The lessons come to you by mail at regular interva 

complete printed instructions, diagrams, all the mus you If Sale ees Saale k f ite 

need. You can select your own time to study or practice. Hire eae Ya ene setae oe eter yo SSCHOOL 

And the cost averages only a few cents a day, including the OF MUSIC 10310 Giuvewion Bldg New York City 
music. If you play, you are al- ea a A Nae 8 hae pe ne tte B Daten aR, 
ways in demand. Many invitations 

LEARN TO PLAY core to you. And you meet the | HNG Branvwisk DIAN Woy York City. | 
BY NOTE kind of people you have always Please send me your free booklet, “Musie Lessons in Your 


wanted to know. 


Mandolin Saxophone 


YOU 
CAN 
AGW 


With a steady income for the rest 
of your life, if you'll take care of 
my business in your locality. 
No experience needed. Full or 
spare tin You don’t invest 
one cent, just be my local part- 
ner. Make $ 0a day easy. Ride 
inaC brysle Sedan. 
I furnish and dis- 
tribute teas, coffee, 
spices, éxtracts, 
things people eat. 
I furnish every 


bond. 


GET CHRYSLER 
COACH 


is part of my 


This 


molar pi ahha thing including FREE offer to pro- 
all capital and go‘ Wrld’s finest super ducers. It Is yours 

-50 with my salesoutfit. Lowest to keep—no contest. 
partners. prices. Big perma 


Free Book Tells All 


nent repeat business. 


I'll send big case of highest quality products, 
$2 full size packages of home necessities. 


Write at Once! 


with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, 
Lesson, and particulars of your easy 


Own Home,” 
Demonstration 


" $ ment plan. I am interested in the following course: 
Piano Cello Our free booklet, “Music Lessons in 5 
Organ Ukulele Your Own Home’’—contains Offer veer eeeeeeeeee s... Have You Instr. ?evseseeseveeeserees 
Violin Cornet that makes the course available at a Nam 

; very low. price. Also a Free Demon- | 5: R 
Banjo Trombone stration Lesson which shows how de Adare 

: lightfully quick and èasý this won | 2 
or any other instrument derfully simple method is. Instruments Guy rO 
Supplied: when needed, cash or cre dit. ee am am a a ee 


Pay 


Your Bills 


AND HAVE MONEY TO a RE 


Quality guaranteed by $25,000.00 


GET FOOD PRODUCTS 


Write quick for full in 
formation. With pers 
Iselect as mypartner, 
I go 50-50. Get my 
amazing offer for 
Write 


your locality. 
or Wire. 

Dept. 913 KK, Health.O 
Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


C. W. VAN DE MARK 


President 


Chest of Food Prodiko 
to my Representatives 


C. 1929 by 
C. W. V. D. M. 


Home- Study 


Business Training 


Your opportunity will never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards of 
early success. Free 64-Page Books Tell How. Write 
NOW for book you want, or mail coupon with your 
name, present position and address in margin today. 


DHigher Accountancy OBusiness Correspondence 
OMoedern Salesmanship OCredit and Collection 
OTraffic Management Correspondence 

D Railway Station Mgmt OModern Foremanship 

O Railway Accounting OPersonnel Management 
OLaw—De¢gree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law Oc. P. A. Coaching 
Mindustrial Management O Business English 
OBanking and Finance OCommercial Spanish 
OTelegraphy OEffective Speaking 
OBusiness Management OStenotypy—Stenography 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept 1058-8, Chicago 


Neus 10, 000,000a year 
Market- SHARE ITS PROFITS 


THE NEW WONDER 


TABLE CLOTH 


AGENTS—Cash in Now! Highest daily 
‘Commissions, Lowest Prices. De-luxe Samples 
Free. Take orders for DU-TEX, the Genuine, 
Forever Immaculate, Linen-like Tablecloth. 
Nationwide Demand. Sells on Sight. All colors, 
all sizes. Wonderful opportunity, Mail coupon, 


DU-TEX CO.,116 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Send me Free Samples of DU-TEX Tablecloths. 


MO T PENE E E ANE 


44-R 


tanne etesesberenrersasea 


SAMPLES SN Z FREE- Mail Coupon At Once! 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention thia magazine. 


ADVER 


TISING 


SECTION 


Solved 


at Last" 


What io do with 


Old Razor Blades! 


ON'’T throw them away! For old razor blades are 
worth real moaey—now that KRISS-KROSS reju 
venates them an amazing way—and gives them the kind 
of edge you have only dreamed about until now. And 
not only that, it can take a new blade right out of a 
fresh package’ and increase its sharpness almost 100%! 


KRISS-KROSS makes blades last 
Ten weeks of slick shaves from a single blade is only a 
iow average—while any number ases are on record 
where one blade has lasted for 365 keen, cool shaves a 


‘nen MAKES 


` New-Type Razor Blade FREE! 
IN ONE 
566 ‘DA 


To introduce KRISS-KROSS 
stropper we including 
this month free mples of a 
revolution in razor blade Find out how to make $100 
construction. Made to. fit week and more just showing 
your present ra ran- KRES KROSS iy men in 
eed ti er a your locality. Full or spare 
teed to last longer anc time. H. RING earned 

in one day, We show you 
how, It’s easy. Check bot- 


astonishingly, too. 


better than any other. 
pect a new shaving sensat 
tom of coupon for details 


KRISS-KROSS_ blades 
made a unique 
made a new and better way. 


KRISS-KROSS CORPORATION, Dept. P-424, 1418 Pendleton Rve., St. Louis, Mo. 


[ kriss-KRoss CORPORATION, ‘ Ee 
Dept. P-424, 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


hi Send me details of Kriss-Kross Stropper. Also send free 
p'e of your new type razor blade for 
| Razor, (Fill in your make of razor.) s.s.s»... We ete eeenee 


and generous proposition 
Mail it now 


sam- | 


Namé@...ccocseres esesoscososossoessosessessosseseos 


Eines 


PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO THIS 


Get this genuine leather 
5 window card case, with 
gold corners, Masonic 
emblem stamped in heavy 
gold. Your name or other 
stamping 35c extra per 
line. Maney back guar- 
antee. 

Please send catalogue 
[ ] No. 10 Books, Monitors, Jewelry 
[ ] No. 11 Lodge Supplies 

Established 1859 


Redding Masonic Supply Co. } 


200 Fifth Ave. Dept.M.C. New York 
‘Everything Masonic”? ee, 


A Test Every Man 
Past 40 Should Make 


Medical authorities agree that 65 % of all men 
past middle age (many much younger) are af- 
flicted with a disorder of the prostate gland. 
Aches in feet, legs and back, frequent nightly 
risings, sciatic pains are some of the signs—and 
now a well-known American scientist has writ- 
ten a remarkably interesting Free Book that 
tells of other symptoms and just what they 
mean. No longer should a man approaching 
or past the prime of life be content to regard 
these pains and conditions as inevitable signs 
of approaching age, Already more than 50,000 
men have used the amazing method described 
in this book to restore their health and vigor— 
and to restore the prostate gland to its proper 
functioning. Send immediately for this book, 
If you will mail your request to The Electro 
Thermal Company, 3022 Morris Avenue, Steu- 
benville, Ohio—the concern that is distributing 
this book for the author—it will be sent to you 
absolutely free, without obligation. Simply 
send name and addre But don’t delay, for 
the edition of this book is limited. 


Worlds Wonder Wrench 
Banishes Old Style Wrenches / 


New! Differ 1 Never a nut wrench liko 
** Speednut.’’ Chicago Auto Show sen- cial 
sation. Automatic! Ratchets! Can’t slip! The 
harder it's pulled, the tighter it grips! A whole al 
kit of wrenches inone. Has 23 wonder features. 

ig profits to you. Enormous demand. 


FREE Demonstrator Offer starts you writing orders from tool users, caf Ẹ 
owners, factories, shops, garages. Full time. No stock investment. 
We deliver. Speednut Corp., 190 N. State St., 


NERVES? 


Are You Always Excited? Fatigued? Worried? 
Gloomy? Pessimistic? Constipation. indigestion, 
cold sweats, dizzy spells and bashfulness are caused by NERVE 
EXHAUSTION. Drugs, tonics and medicines cannot help 
weak, sick nerves! Learn how to regain Vigor, Calmness and 
Self Confidence. Send 25 cents for this amazing book. 


RICHARD BLACKSTONE, N-4810, Flatiron Bldg., N.Y. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—EVERY DEAF PERSON KNOWS THAT 


I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I wear 
them day and night. They stop 
head noises and ringing ears. They 
are perfectly comfortable. No one 
sees them. Write me and I will tell 
youa ea story,how Igotdeafand 
how I make you hear. Address Medicated Ear Drum 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (Inc.) 
39 Hoffman Bldg, Detroit, Mich, 


RADIO canisso 


ss 


Dept. 56, Chicago. 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


196 pages of radio bargains. New Screen Grid, 


ali electric, A. C. Sete ini bea acti fub consoles— ff 
also battery opera ts § 
Write today for free catalog, eee 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION t 
711 W. LAKE ST., DEPT. 27 CHICAGO & 


In answering any advertisement.on this page st is desirable that | you ‘mention this magazine. 


ADVERTI 


SING 


SECTION 


man 
qiace Stor? 


i) 
j inesi cnicana tit 


WE Write for latest cat- 
alog just off the 
press—148-page 
book offering hun- 


dreds of radio bargains 
*" —New Humless Screen 


models 
Grid, A.C., all-clectric and battery 


operated sets—beautiful consoles, 


accessories, parts and kits 95 
5 


—all at wholesale prices. 
Complete sets as low as 

Chicago Salvage Stock Store 
509 So. State St., Dept. 126, Chicago 


Every Atom 
Throbbing 
with Strength 


High vitamin content cod 
300 
times richer than creamery 


liver oil from Norway— 


butter — emulsified — made 
pleasant to take. Rexall Cod 
Liver Oil Emulsion is sold 
only at Rexall Stores. Save 


FOUNDED 1899 


Get in the field that offers you BIG PAY— Bean 
Electrical Expert, Coyne is nota correspondence 
school. Everything practical, No books or use- 
less theory. You do actual work on huge outlay 
of electrical equipment. You don't need educa- 
tion or experience. Earn while you learn. Free 
Courses in Radio, Aviation Electricity and Auto 
Electricity right now. Also special offer, 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOK and details of special offer 
and Life Scholarship. Mail coupon. 


COYNE Electrical Schoct 


H.C. Lewis, Pres. Founded1899 
500 S S. Paulina St. Dept. 79-03 Chicago, Ki. 


awin pran Ae TRY EE TEAS | 


. LEWIS, Pres 

COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 79-03 
Please send me FREE your big catalog and your special 
offer of free railroad fare. 


500 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, II!. 


ctory prices! 


on Nationally Popular 
21-JEWEL—Thin Model 


The Insured Watch 


The only high-grade watch / 
solddirect fromfactory! 


Imagine being able to pur- 
chase these magnificent thin 
model watches at lowest & 
factory prices on easy pay- ij 
ments out of yourincome, or; 
forcash ! Letussend you one 
of these marvelous watchest 9 
—you are under noobligation\ky 
to keep it. You'll agree it is} 
the world’s greatest watch 
value. Write for free 6-color 
book and learn the true facts! 


FREE 


Saami 


li 


il 


iT | 
Ht 
— M 


with safety at your 


SAFETY 


DRUG STORE ği 


DRUG STORE 


There is one near you, You will recognize it 
“by this sign. Liggett’s are also Rexall stores. 


6-Color Book 


If you write at once we will 
send beautiful style book, 
showing lowest factory prices 
on these lifetime insured 
watches. Thousands save 
money this way. Writetoday! 


WRITE! 


Luxurious strap and bracelet 
watches at remarkably low 


prices! Write for free style AN 


STUDEBAKER WATCH COM PANY | 
Directed by the Studebaker Family—lenown for 
Three-quarters of a century of fair dealing 
Dept. NU -7 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Onc 


In answering any ddvertisement on this page 


it ig desirable that you mention this magazine. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


A) ee WAS a time of peace 
after the Great War, 
but along. the Siberian 
frontier - was chaos and 
rampant terror. Ata lone- 
ly outpost a handful of 
American troops were sta- 
tioned, seemingly forgotten 
by their Government and 
left to the mercy of the 
gods of turmoil—and of 
Gravnitz, the Bolshevist 
raider, whose bloody ex- 
ploits had earned him the 
fitting title of "The Red 
Spider, Prince of Torment.” 


Read this gripping 
Novel Comnpisty 


in This Issues 


The Rep Sprper’s DEN 


By MALCOLM WHEELER-NICHOLSON 


cAlso~ splendid stories by HAROLD LAMB, 
W.C. TUTTLE, TALBOT MUNDY, ROBERT 
CARSE, GEORGES SURDEZ, LARRY 
BARRETTO, and other great writers of tales of 
adventure on land and sea, the wide world over. 


October First Issue 


Copy Free. 


Write Anthony M. Rud, Editor, Dept. F, 223 Spring St., New York, N.Y. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


ADV ERTIS ING SECTION 


STOMACH 
SOUR 9 


Why safer? 


Quick, pleasant relief, 
as prescribed by doctors 
for 25 years 


HEARTY meal. Then—the mis- 
A ery, the pain of indigestion! Is 
this your experience? It need not be. 
Today—and for 25 years, in fact— 
doctors have prescribed 
Pepto-Bismol for sour 
stomach and common 
forms of gastric distress. 


Pepto-Bismol quick- 
ly soothes delicate 
stomach membranes 
and the intestinal tract. 
Doctors urge it for 
children as well as 
adults. At your drug- 
gist’s—50¢, in the dis- 
tinctive triangular bot- 
tle. The Norwich 
Pharmacal Co., 
Norwich, N. Y. 


Doctors urge it for children 
and infants too, because of 
its mild effective action. 


Pept epto o-Bismol 


Play the Hawaiian Guitar 
like. the Hawaiians! < 


Only 4 Motions used in playing this fascinating instru- 
ment. Our native Hawaiian instructors teach’you to 
master them quickly. Pictures show how. Every 

thing explained clearly 


Play in Half Hour 
After you get the four 
easy motions you play 
harmonious chords with 
very little practice, No 


Easy Lessons 
Even if you don’t know 
one note from another, 
the 62 printed lessons 
and clear pictures make 
previous musical knowl it easy to learn quickly. 
edge needed. Pay as you play. 


GIVEN _2'Swee tonea 


HAWAIIAN G DITAR, Carrying Case ana 
e! Playing Outfit— 
Value $18 to $20 
No ertras-everything included 
OTHER wor Banjo, Violin, Tiple, Tenor Guitar, Ukulele, 
COURSES Banjo Ukulele. Under well known instructors. 
FIRST HAWAIIAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, Inc. 
9th Floor, Woolworth Bidg. Dept. 235. New York, N. Y. 
Approved as a Correspondence School Under the Laws of the State of 
ew York —~ Member National Home Study Council 


you for 
making it 
possible for 
me to own a 
2l-jewel Santa 
Fe Special, writes 
thousands of our 
customers. 


Buy Direct 


catalogue is 
showroom. 
Any watch will be 
sent for you to see 
without one penny 
down. No obliga- 
tion to buy. 


Save 


Vy to % 


watch 


Our 
our 


on the price you pay for a similar made by 


other Manuf fost liberal offer. Our ‘'Direct 
to You” offer < a Special Distribution Plan is 
fully explained in the New Santa Fe Special Booklet 
just off the press. The “Santa Fe Special” Plan 
means a big saving of money to you and you get 
the best watch value on the market today. 


—all are combined in 
the highest „deg gree in 
the famous “Santa Fe 
Special” W: atch. 


Railroad Accuracy 
Beauty Unsurpassed 
Life-long Dependability 


These watches are now in service on practically every railroad 
in the United States and in every branch of the Army and 
Naval service. Thousands of them are distributed around the 
world. You will never miss the few cents a day that will make 
you own one of these watches, 


nd coupon for our New Watch Book—just 
Just Out! § off the press. All the newest watch c: 
designs in white or green gold, fancy shapes and thin models 
are shown. Read our easy payment offer. Wear the watch 30 
days FREE, 


SANTA FE WATCH Co. 


Dept. A-57 Thomas Bidg. Topeka, Kans. 

A A A Ao Aco 
SANTA FE WATCH CO., Dept. A-57, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Thomas Bldg., 


Please send me absolutely Free your New Watch Book ( ) 
Diamond Book ( ) 
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Address 


In answering 


g any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


S 


Rob yourself of sleep .. » but you can’t rob 
the Gillette Blade of its sure, smooth shave 


FACE drawn and tight 
from lack of sleep, a 
slapdash lather and a hur- 
ty-up shave—it can’t ruin 
the even temper of a Gil- 
lette Blade, even though 
it may wreck your own. 
Onsuch mornings latherextra 
thoroughly and treat yourself to 
a fresh Gillette Blade. You're 
sure then of the smooth, even, 
comfortable shave which has 
been honed and stropped into 
every Gillette Blade by machines 
adjusted to one ten-thousandth 
of an inch. 
Every Gillette Blade must be 
evenand sure. To guarantee that, 


four out of every nine of our 
blade department employees are 
inspectors and are paid a bonus 
for detecting every blade that 
won'tdoasuperbjobofshaving. 

No two men have identically 
the same kind of beard. No man 


v 
Tu E only individual in history, ancient 
or modern, whose picture and signature 
are found in every city and town, in 
every country in the world, is King C. 
Gillette. This picture and signature are 
universal sign-languageforaperfectshave. 


gives his Gillette the same kind 
of job to do every morning. A 
dozen varying conditions affect 
the comfort of your shave. The 
Gillette Blade alone remains 
constant. 

Eight out of ten American 
men count on the Gillette Blade 
to do its job well every morning. 
It does. Witness the smooth faces 
of American men today. Gillette 
Safety RazorCo., Boston, U.S.A. 


<> 
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«Gillette. 
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SNAPSHOTS 
dont grow up 


When your ‘Boy becomes a Man 
and pour Girl becomes a Woman 


poull wish for more reminders of 


their childhood days 


ATER on, when they step out for 
themselves, snapshots of their 

early years will become your most 
precious possession. 
Today you are looking ahead. To- 
morrow yov’ll want to look back, 
to see them as they are now, as they 
will never be again. 
This is the time when your Kodak 
can be of greatest help, the time to 
take more snapshots than you have 
ever taken before, 


Children. Today—A dults 
Tomorrow 


They change so quickly. You can 
almost see them getting taller, 
broader, more mature. Perhaps now 
you’re tucking them into bed, but- 
toning up their clothes, cutting up 
their meat in little pieces, and keep- 
ing them away from open win- 
dows. But in only a few years more 
they’ll be telling you what to do 
and looking the part. 

When your Boy becomes a Man 
and your Girl becomes a Woman 


you’ll wish for more reminders of 
their childhood days. Don’t leave 
this wonderful period to the fickle- 
ness of memory. Keep your Kodak 
next to your hat and coat. Then 
you won’t miss any picture chances 
because you meant to bring it with 
you but forgot. 


Dow t Wait for Sunshine 


Then, too, snapshots are fun to take. 
That is another reason for the ex- 
traordinary popularity of Kodaks. 
They are on sale everywhere and 
at prices that do their bit toward 
bringing down the high cost of liv- 
ing. The Brownie, a genuine East- 
man camera, sells for as little as $2, 
and Kodaks as low as $5. 

What’s more, your dealer can show 
you Eastman cameras that actually 
increase your picture-taking oppor- 
tunities. These are the Modern Ko- 
daks. Many have lenses so fast that 


“KODAK: 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 


you don’t have to wait for sunshine. 
Everyone can take good pictures, 
indoors, outdoors, on cloudy days 
and brilliant ones, with these mar- 
velous new Kodaks. Ask to see them. 

And when you’ve obtained your 
Kodak you can rely on Kodak Film 
to record your subjects the way you 
see them in the finder. Kodak Film 
has speed and wide latitude, both 
of which minimize the danger of 
under- and over-exposure. It gets 
the picture. Then the developing 
and printing of your films will be 
quickly andskilfully handled by any 
of the thousands of expert photo 
finishers whose stations are located . 
throughout the country. You’ll find 
one not far from your home. 
Eastman Kopak Co., Dept. 246 
Rochester, N. Y. ` 

Please send me, FREE and w'thout 
obligation, the booklet telling me about 
the Modern Kodaks. 
Name 


Address. 


Camels‘ 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


